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GETTING INTO PORT ARTHUR 


By Hector Fuller 


Ill 


IN JAIL—AND OUT AGAIN 


NCE, many years ago, there was a 
man went out hunting in western 
Nebraska and sighting, one day, 

a small company of antelope, the experi- 
enced western hunter stuck a red hand- 
kerchief on his bayonet and fixed it in the 
ground. Then the hunters crawled into a 
“draw” and waited and watched the curi- 
ous, timid beasts staring at the fluttering 
rag and coming cautiously nearer. 

Somehow, this scene of twenty years 
ago came into the mind of the newspaper 
correspondent as, holding his handker- 
chief in his left hand, he walked toward 
the regiment of half-naked Russian sol- 
diers, who had ceased their digging and 
who stood looking at him as he marched 
toward them. 

There was a dip in the land between the 
crest of the hill where the correspondent 
had first known that he was discovered and 
the spot where the soldiers were digging 
trenches, and as he went into this he was 
practically, for a moment or two, out of 
sight. Up to this time he had not the 
slightest notion of what he was going to 
say ; what excuse he was going to give for 
being found in territory on which non- 
combatants were forbidden. He had 
thought of many stories to tell in case he 


was captured—once he thought of saying 
he had been shipwrecked and cast ashore 
—but none of the stories sounded prob- 
able, even to himself, and a man can’t lie 
successfully unless he is at least half con- 
vinced by his own lie. 

‘But, for some reason, it suddenly oc- 
curred to him that it might be as well not 
to let the Russians know that he had seen 
anything, and so the correspondent 
slipped his hand underneath his mackin- 
tosh, and unbuckling the strap of his 
binoculars, let them slip to the ground, 
whence he kicked them to one side. It was 
not without regret that he saw a thirty- 
five-dollar pair of glasses wasted thus. He 
was glad, too, that he had left his revolver 
behind him, and then he bethought him- 
self of his notebook and certain things he 
had written therein while lying on the 
hillside the previous afternoon and, sud- 
denly the green notebook went the way of 
the glasses. There was little doubt that 
memory would not fail as to what had 
been seen. 

And as the correspondent got nearer 
and nearer to the soldiers, who continued 
to blink at him in an astonished way that 
was really funny, it seemed as if the hill- 
side were all eyes; all focused on his face. 
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He sneaked his handkerchief into his 
pocket rather shamefacedly, and, pluck- 
ing up what little nerve was left him, he 
said to the nearest soldier: 

**Where is the officer commanding this 
regiment?” 

The man only grinned and looked at his 
fellows. 

“Officer !—your officer—where is he?” 
the newspaper man repeated. 

Ach!” cried a little soldier, bare to the 
waist, whose sunburned body was glisten- 
ing with perspiration. “Bivistkisnskynxy- 
sky,” and at the words (they sounded 
something like what is written) the sol- 
diers turned to where a tall young chap, in 
white blouse with gold epaulettes, was 
coming forward. As he emerged from the 
body of men he saluted. The correspond- 
ent saluted, too. 

“T desire to see the Commandant,” he 
said. 

Mr. Gold Epaulettes did not under- 
stand. He called to one of the troopers, 
who opened on the correspondent in Ger- 
man. 

“T do not understand—Nix versteh !” 

There was a general shrugging of 
shoulders at this and some conversation in 
Russian that sounded tangled. 

Then a smile lit up the officer’s face. 

Parlez vous Frangais?” 

*““Non, monsieur,”” answered the corre- 
spondent, and then his memory giving 
him a flash of the old dog’s-eared Hall’s 
French grammar, with which he had 
wrestled so many years ago, in a land so 
far from Port Arthur, he said: 

“Mon papier, monsieur,” and with that 
he took the documents from an inside 
pocket and handed them over. There 
were a good many of them besides the 
passport, but it was the latter that made 
the impression, with its big red seal in 
one corner, on which was stamped the 
arms of the United States. 

The officer was evidently impressed, 
though it was equally evident that the 
papers were Greek to him. He handled 





them carefully, not to say respectfully, 
and then calling from the rear a big hulk- 
ing sergeant he gave the correspondent to 
understand that he was in the sergeant’s 
charge, and then he smiled as if to reas- 
sure him, and patted him on the shoulder 
—a farewell that was surely all kindly. 

The bulky sergeant was a good fellow 
—even if he and his prisoner could not 
talk much together. Half-way down the 
first hillside—they had started off in the 
direction of Pigeon Bay, about two miles 
distant—he produced a box of cigarettes 
and matches and the twain had a smoke. 
Then he tapped the correspondent’s water 
canteen and laughed a boyish, hearty 
laugh. He thought it was vodka, and he 
spat out the water the correspondent 
poured for him in some disgust. 

Down one hill, up another, along a ra- 
vine for a while and then to a fairly well 
made hill-road and, so, to the little garri- 
son at Pigeon Bay. To be sure the cor- 
respondent kept his eyes open, fascinated 
by the masses of moving soldiery here and 
there and by the corps of signalers that 
on every hill-top were wagging their red 
flags. All around were the signs of big 
work going on; roads being made, forti- 
fications being thrown up. Hundreds of 
carts were drawn up by the roadside; a 
miniature railway helped the work along. 
Then, between two hills the sea again, 
and as they came to it they passed a 
large stable filled with European horses 
that looked veritable equine giants after 
the months spent with miserable little 
Japan and China ponies. Then the bay 
itself and there, seaward, two military 
masts sticking up out of the water, masts 
which the correspondent was to learn be- 
longed to the Hatsuse—a Japanese bat- 
tleship which had run on a mine and had 
sunk with great loss of life. 

Skirting the water and passing through 
groups of soldiers, who, armed with 
peaceful spade and pickaxe, were road- 
making, the sergeant and his prisoner 
came to a group of little huts—evidently 
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THE HARBOR OF CHEMULPO, KOREA 


the officers’ quarters. In front of one of 
the huts stood a most beautiful woman, 
and at the door of another hut, chatting to 
her, there stood a fine-looking, soldierly 
man, well over six feet; his coat off and 
his shirt sleeves rolled well up over brawny 
and bronzed arms. Toward him the ser- 
geant and his prisoner marched, and 
when the sergeant saluted the correspond- 
ent followed suit and waited while, stand- 
ing at attention, the sergeant explained. 
In the background the woman listened to 
the explanation, and ever and anon 
turned wondering eyes on the correspond- 
ent, as if he were a strange curiosity. 

Once in a while the tall officer addressed 
the correspondent with a rapid question 
or two ending in “sky,” none of which 
was understood, until there came one 
which was evidently a request to know 
whether the correspondent was an **Amer- 
icansky,” to which he nodded his head 
and smiled, and really began to feel that 
he was getting on all right. 

An orderly was sent out with a message, 


and back there came a cocky little lieu- 
tenant who carried an air of knowing it 
all. The woman in the background was 
his wife (it is funny how the correspond- 
ent’s intuition told him this), and from 
the way he acted the correspondent felt 
that he was not going to like him. He was 
an undersized little beast, and he took the 
correspondent’s papers from the tall offi- 
cer and began to go through them hur- 
riedly. He came, at last, to a letter of 
introduction written by Senator Bever- 
idge of Indiana, in which the word “ jour- 
nalist” occurred. This he seemed to rec- 
ognize, and in a high falsetto he cried, 
triumphantly : 

“Ach, Journal—eest ?”’ 

“Dar,” said the correspondent, “I am 
a newspaper man.” In some occult way he 
had come to the knowledge that ‘‘dar” was 
Russian for yes. 

The cocky one shook the letter in the 
face of the tall captain and said: 

*“‘Journal-eest—Americansky journal- 
eest!”” and the little beast spat on the 
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ground as if the words had a bad taste. 
Then the tall officer said something and 
the cocky one disappeared with his wife, 
and soon it was obvious that he was work- 
ing the telephone and that a fine line of 
tangled conversation was going over the 
wires. 

In his pocket the correspondent had a 
small edition of “Martin Chuzzlewit,”’ 
which he had borrowed from the “Fawan,” 
and now, while the Russians were trying 
to find out what to. do, he sat down on the 
captain’s doorstep and was soon deep, 
once more, in the delights of Ruth Pinch’s 
first attempt'at cookery, with Tom Pinch 
smiling in the corner and John Weston 
looking on admiringly. 

Port Arthur and Pigeon Bay—they 
were a thousand miles away. 

Then came the big captain, who patted 
the correspondent on the shoulder, and 
with a bow, pointed the way inside the 
hut. It was but poorly furnished, but an 
ideal soldier’s room. On nails driven into 
the walls hung brilliant uniforms; boots 
were arrayed around the floor; the bed 
was a folding cot, over which was thrown 
a soldier’s cloak. There was saddlery, 
pistols and swords; it was the den of a 
working man, evidently. 

Offering a stool, the captain roared 
**Michaelovitch !”’ and the orderly who re- 
sponded brought glasses and the samovar, 
and there was hot tea, into which a wine- 
glassful of claret had been poured, and 
there were Huntley and Palmer’s biscuits 
—the very tin of which, bearing the label 
of Reading, England, made the corre- 
spondent homesick. 

Conversation was impossible, of course, 
but all that a brave and courteous soldier 
could do to make an interloper feel at ease 
this Russian captain did. And after the 
tea there was a big box of Russian cigar- 
ettes and—life seemed very enjoyable. 

By now there were results from the tel- 
ephoning. There was the rush of a gal- 
loping horse, and up dashed a colonel with 
two aides, all very brilliantly uniformed. 
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The colonel had a big, silky black beard, 
parted in the middle, like the man in the 
soap advertisements, and the way he 
jumped from his horse, throwing the 
bridle to an aide, and walked by the cor- 
respondent with a fierce glance, made the 
newspaper man feel like a bad thirty-cent 
piece. A few words to the captain, and 
then the colonel came out and tried his 
hand at conversation. It was very seri- 
ous, but it was laughable, too, and finally 
the correspondent, in disgust, said: 

‘Now look here, I don’t understand a 
word you’re saying and there’s not a bit 
of use of our standing jabbering like this. 
It’s too d— silly,” at which the colonel 
turned on his heel with a snort of disgust 
and said something to the captain, which 
sounded as if the correspondent were be- 
ing called a d— fool. 

Once more the telephone was put to 
work, and soon there came another officer 
who spoke English in a halting way, but 
he could make himself understood at any 
rate. 

“What do you here?” he asked with a 
smile. 

As well as he was able the correspondent 
told them—all the officers were now gath- 
ered in a group—that he was representing 
an American newspaper, the Indianapolis 
News. 

“This In-dian-ap-olis, where it is?’ he 
was asked. 

“Indiana, United States of America,” 
he answered. 

Out came the cocky young lieutenant 
again. ‘‘Ach, In-de-ar-r-r-na!”’ he cried, 
and then the little brute spat on the 
ground again. 

Ygnoring the expectorating gentleman, 
the correspondent told the officers that, 
having waited in Japan for a long time 
for a chance to go to the front, and hav- 
ing been constantly denied, he had decided 
to try and see the war from the Russian 
side. He told them how he had come from 
Cheefoo in the hope that the Command- 
ant of Port Arthur would allow him to 
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stay during the siege. If he was willing 
that the world should get reports from 
Port Arthur, well and good; if not, then 
the correspondent said that he was ready 
to go back to Cheefoo the way he had 
come. 

““But how you come?” they asked. 

“In a sampan.” 

**How long you take him?” 

“It took me five days,” said the news- 
paper man. 

“It ees not possible,” said the officer, 
and once more the dirty little lieutenant 
spat on the ground. 

Then the group broke up and there was 
more telephoning and more examining of 
the papers and the passport of the cor- 
respondent, and it was evident that they 
looked suspiciously at the fact that the 
passport had been issued at Tokio, Japan, 
even if it did bear the seal of the United 
States. 

And in the meanwhile the correspond- 
ent sat outside and watched the sun going 
down over the fortified hills, and around 
him there gathered a lot of private sol- 
diers, as frankly curious as children, and 
every once in a while they could be heard 
saying, “‘Americansky spier.” It did not 
have a pleasant sound! 

The lady came out once more and stood 
looking at the correspondent, and then 
out came the officers and one of them had 
the correspondent’s papers, his money, his 
watch and other impedimenta done up ina 
handkerchief. There was a sharp word 
of command and forward came a sergeant 
and six men, who fixed bayonets with a 
mighty unpleasant noise and quite unnec- 
essary display, and in the center of this 
group the correspondent was directed to 
take his place, and away they marched, 
and as they went away from Pigeon Bay 
it did not reassure the correspondent to 
notice—or he imagined he did—a look of 
something like pity on the face of the 
lady. 

Two miles at a steady march, most of 
the way uphill, and everybody perspir- 
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ing, and then the little company with their 
prisoner in the middle came to a Chinese 
village, straggled out on a hillside. All 
about the place were Russian soldiers; in 
every corner there was a camp-fire and the 
soup kettles were boiling merrily. About 
on the grass lay the big men taking their 
ease, but they sat up and noticed as the 
prisoner went by, and they yelled ques- 
tions at the guard as they stroked their 
mustaches, and always came the same an- 
swer, “Americansky spier !” 

There came an officer from a group of 
officers under a tree, and it was by his 
directions that the correspondent was 
marched up to a dirty Chinese hut and 
taken in. The one room was small; it had 
a big and dirty bed in it, and when the 
six privates and the sergeant got into the 
place it was pretty well filled. 

Things began to look serious and the 
correspondent, to keep his spirits up, 
made remarks about his guards which 
they could not understand. The windows 
of the hut were crowded with the faces of 
the Russian soldiers looking in, and about 
twice a minute the sergeant answered 
some of those outside with the monotonous 
**Americansky spier.” 

*You’re a liar,” said the correspond- 
ent; “I’m merely a newspaper man.” He 
smiled when he said it, and the sergeant, 
who wasn’t a bad fellow, patted him on the 
shoulder and laughed. 

Then they searched the correspondent. 
They took his pocketbook and counted out 
his money, and the correspondent wrote 
the amount on the wall of the hut. They 
took everything he had, including his 
copy of “Martin Chuzzlewit,” and they 
made him take off his coat. More in fun 
than anything els the correspondent 
said, ‘‘Don’t you want me to strip?” and 
though they did not seem to understand, 
that happened to be just what they did 

rant, and they acted as valets while he 
took off his leather gaiters and his shoes, 
and finally stood before them stripped to 
the skin and feeling like a fool, while he 
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thought of Kipling’s “Vampire” and 
“The fool was stripped to his naked 
hide.” 

The search was most thorough. They 
tapped the heels of his shoes to see they 
were not hollow; they examined the seams 
of his clothes for possible papers and 
when, at last, they were satisfied, they 
helped him on with his clothes again and 
he was taken from the hut up the hillside 
to another hut, where a group of officers 
were in consultation. Here he had to wait 
for about five minutes, and in the mean- 
time wrinkled and bleared old Chinese 
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and he bowed politely. He had a clean 
towel in his hand, neatly folded, and in 
pretty good pantomime he explained that 
this was to be tied about the correspond- 
ent’s eyes. He tied the bandage himself, 
and then the rifles rattled as the men took 
them up and, the word of command being 
given, away moved the procession along 
that same fine military road leading to 
Port Arthur which the correspondent had 
for two days been so anxious to avoid. 

It was a pretty tough bit of walking. 
The newspaper man had been pounding 
along since early dawn and was pretty 
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came up and stared at him and the Rus- 
sian soldiers offered him cigarettes. 

Dusk was coming on apace and the cor- 
respondent was tired—dog-tired, for he 
had been walking all day over rocks and 
hills, and he was not any too well fed. 
Also the uncertainty as to what was going 
to happen rather got on his nerves and, 
although he felt that he was in no partic- 
ular or immediate danger, those reiter- 
ated ejaculations of “Americansky spier” 
had not tended to make his situation more 
cheerful. 

At last out came the officer with the 
parted beard, but now, instead of being so 
beastly gruff, he had a smile on his face 


well played-out; he was beastly hungry 
and thirsty, and now, with that thick 
bandage over his eyes, he stumbled about 
every few steps. But he thought it would 
not do to complain, and so he marched 
along mostly well ahead of the escort. 

A man with his eyes bandaged can al- 
ways see a little, straight down his nose, 
and so this correspondent was able until 
night fell to see the ground in front of 
him—at least for about two steps ahead, 
and the confidence with which he stepped 
out rather surprised the Russian soldiers. 
Often the road dropped pretty sheerly 
down, or else mounted upward abruptly—- 
and when this was the case he was always 
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warned amply in advance by the fact that 
one of the soldiers would come forward 
and take a firm grasp of his arm to keep 
him from falling. When one keeps on 
walking without any definite idea where 
he is going the walk is always harder than 
if one can look steadily forward to its 
end, but it seemed to the correspondent 
that he kept on going, going, going, un- 
til he must drop from weariness. 

Once in a while he would raise his head 
and try to get some idea of the country 
through which he was passing, but only 
occasionally could he see the grim muz- 
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It may have been about ten o’clock ; the 
night was dark; the main forts had evi- 
dently been passed, when with a reassur- 
ing word—at least the tone was reassur- 
ing—the sergeant in command removed 
the bandage from the correspondent’s eyes 
and pushed it up on his forehead. The 
prisoner took off his cap, breathed a sigh 
of relief as the cool air played about his 
forehead and, without betraying any par- 
ticular curiosity, looked about him. 

Just ahead one of the biggest search- 
lights in the world was casting great 
beams of light skyward, earthward—all 
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RUSSO-CHINESE BANK, PORT ARTHUR, NOW USED AS A GUARD HOUSE 


zles of enormous guns or note that the 
roadway was protected here and there 
with barbed-wire entanglements. But that 
it was a well-protected country there 
could be no doubt. Some sixth sense 
seemed to tell the correspondent that he 
was surrounded by troops, and that the 
road was well guarded could be told by 
the challenge of sentry after sentry along 
the way. Always the little procession 
with the correspondent in its midst was 
challenged and always the sergeant an- 
swered in a low tone. The sentries were 
curious, too, and to a question most of 
them asked as the escort passed there went 
the monotonous answer, “Americansky 
spier.”* 


around the horizon; now revealing grim 
fortifications, now showing in strong re- 
lief the huts of some outlying settlement. 
The country looked well ordered. The 
searchlight showed the road was smooth 
and well built; the grass-plots on the em- 
bankments before the forts, from the slop- 
ing sides of which peeped out great guns, 
were closely trimmed and neat. 

On, still onward, until the road sloped 
down and the shadows of the hill grew 
around the little party and the darkness 
became greater. Lights ahead—and the 
correspondent said to himself that here 
was an end of this beastly march: but the 
lights were from a barracks, and the sol- 
diers turned out at the voice of the sentry 
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challenging and still the prisoner held 
his way. More lights ahead—a mile ahead 
another barracks, and this kept up un- 
til four or five barracks had been passed, 
each a disappointment to the prisoner. 
Then, suddenly to the right there was 
a glimpse of the sea and a breath of salt 
in the air, and then the road took a more 
abrupt turn downward and suddenly the 
little company was in the railroad yards— 
a network of tracks that reminded one of 
the railroad yards of a big city. Trains 
were moving about, too, and there were 
eight or nine engines with steam up, 
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havoc supposed to have been wrought by 
the Japanese fire from the sea. There was 
nothing to be seen. No disorder. Before 
leaving Cheefoo he had heard that the 
places of business were all closed; the 
windows either shattered or boarded up. 
In vain he looked for confirmation of this. 
He did not see a broken window any- 
where. Instead he passed restaurants, 
through the open doors of which could be 
seen men and women at their meals; he 
saw, and had to get out of the way of, 
officers in evening dress driving furiously 
by in droschkas, accompanied by hand- 
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shunting cars back and forth. Across this 
yard and then into another, and now to 
the right could be made out the hulls of 
big vessels lying hard by the docks, the 
masts reaching above the skyline, the hulls 
only distinguishable because they showed 
more black against the blackness of night. 

Then into a street, dimly lighted and 
with dim lights in many houses. After- 
ward the correspondent was to learn that 
Port Arthur was under regulations for- 
bidding the burning of bright lights after 
certain hours, unless the windows were 
heavily screened. They were now in the 
city of Port Arthur, and the correspond- 
ent kept his eyes open for the frightful 


somely gowned women. Pedestrians were 
walking about unconcerned. He heard 
laughter and merriment and—yes, music! 

Looking back for a moment toward the 
docks the correspondent could see the 
flames of forges, in front of which moved 
the shadows of men working at the repairs 
of the big battleships, and above the noise 
of the puffing locomotives he could hear 
the ringing of hammers. 

And so up the street, literally upward, 
on a hillside; passing a lot of houses on 
either side, and coming at last to a one- 
story building into which the little com- 
pany marched. It was staff headquarters 
in Port Arthur and the entrance hallway 

















was occupied by the guard. There were 
rough benches here; a barrel of cool 
drinking water occupied one corner; on a 
shelf above the benches were three or four 
huge loaves of black rye bread, the ra- 
tions of the guard on duty. 

Two sleepy soldiers were routed from a 
bench, and with many bows the corre- 
spondent was invited to be seated; he ac- 
cepted with alacrity. A flaxen-haired 
corporal offered a glass of water; a pri- 
vate cut off a huge hunk of the black 
bread. The correspondent took both these 
offerings. The bread was sour, but wel- 
come; the water tasted better than any 
high-ball ever made. When the sergeant 
of the guard offered his box of Russian 
cigarettes the correspondent got the bow- 
ing habit himself and thanked the men as 
well as he could. 

If any of those men survive the gallant 
defense they are making, their prisoner 
begs them to remember that the one they 
called ‘‘Americansky spier” is not un- 
grateful. 

Headquarters was a busy place; order- 
lies dashed out and in—and it was now 
jolly near midnight. All looked at the 
correspondent curiously as they came in, 
but not rudely. They were so considerate 
that he felt that something serious must 
be in store for him. Suddenly the soldiers 
all jumped up and stood at attention. The 
door opened and a group of officers came 
in. They were mostly in evening dress. 
Some were brilliantly uniformed. They 
stood in the hallway a moment and looked 
at the correspondent searchingly. One, 
who seemed the senior, said something to 
him in Russian, and the correspondent, 
getting up, bowed and said simply: “I 
beg your pardon, but I do not understand 
Russian—I am an American.” From the 
group stepped forward a man about the 
correspondent’s age ; a handsome clean-cut 
looking chap, who said with cultured in- 
tonation and perfect English: 

“T speak English. Can I do anything 
for you?” 
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“You can, indeed,” said the correspond- 
ent. “I don’t understand Russian, but 
ever since this afternoon I have been 
called ‘Americansky spier.’ Am I right in 
supposing that this means ‘American 
spy?’ If so, I wish you would correct that 
impression.” 

He laughed and said: “Oh, I guess it’ll 
be all right,” and then he asked a lot of 
questions, interpreting the questions and 
the answers to the group of officers. When 
it came to the sampan and the voyage 
from Cheefoo they looked surprised, and 
the senior officer shrugged his shoulders. 
They all had a pretty serious look on their 
faces—all, that is, but the gentleman who 
was interpreting, but when the senior offi- 
cer smiled and pulled out a silver cigar- 
ette box, offering the correspondent a 
smoke, they all smiled, too. Then there 
was some conversation in Russian and 
they all filed out into the night. “Come 
on, old fellow,” called the interpreter, and 
the correspondent went, too. 

They walked across the street to an- 
other building, and here in a big room 
were half-a-dozen telephones—Ericsson 
make. One of these the senior officer used, 
and in the meantime the officers gath- 
ered about a desk and examined the 
“portable property” that had been gath- 
ered by the searching party. They were 
particularly interested in a black case 
which contained photographs of the pris- 
oner’s wife and children, and one of the 
officers said something laughingly about 
a picture of the baby, at which the inter- 
preter turned, also laughing, to the pris- 
oner and said: 

“They think that is a fine boy of 
yours.” 

There was some more talk and then all 
the officers went away, and each one 
bowed or nodded as he went, and then, 
with one more “Come along, old man,” 
the interpreter took the prisoner by the 
arm and led him up the dark street to his 
quarters. He routed out two Chinese serv- 
ants and gave them orders in Russian. He 
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invited the correspondent in to a rough, 
soldier’s room which yet had books in it 
and pictures of fair women, and he said: 

“The servants will get you some sup- 
per.” On the table were bottles of various 
kinds, also many cigarettes. 

“Will you excuse me,” he said, “and 
will you please make yourself at home. 
Take a drink and a smoke, and the serv- 
ants will wait on you. I must see a lady 
to her carriage, but will return in a mo- 
ment.” 

He went out with a smile, and the cor- 
respondent, so far as he could see, was left 
absolutely unguarded. 

The servants came with bacon and 
eggs, with sausage of various kinds, with 
good tea, and in the bottles there was 
Scotch and Hennessey’s Three-Star, and 
there was vodka and other things, and 
after the meal was over the officer came in 
again, but he had a worried look on his 
face. He had a paper in his hand. 

“Awfully sorry, old chap,” he said, 
“but here is the order directing me to 
bring you before another officer—our 
colonel. It is only a step from here, but I 
was going to ask you to sleep here. Now 
I think that other arrangements must be 
made, and I am sure you are tired.” 

The correspondent was distressed at the 
friendly interpreter’s distress, so he 
laughed and said, “I’m ready,” and they 
went out into the night again. Up a hill- 
side once more and into a mansion that 
looked imposing, and the correspondent 
found himself in another working room 
where there were two orderlies, one asleep, 
the other smoking cigarettes. 

To them came the colonel—a tall, grim- 
looking man in undress uniform. He had 
been wounded and had one hand bandaged 
and slung to his side. He was evidently 
a very big gun indeed, for the friendly 
interpreter seemed a trifle awed. To the 
correspondent he said: 

“Don’t say anything. Just answer the 
questions he directs me to ask you,” Then 
he started and told the colonel the story 


—the story he had told so often already. 
The colonel looked at the correspondent 
quizzically when the narration was done 
and then asked a question. Said the in- 
terpreter :, 

“The colonel wants to know if you were 
not aware that Port Arthur is blockaded 
and that no one is allowed in?” 

“Yes, I knew it,” replied the corre- 
spondent, “but the blockade does not 
seem very effective. I came in and there 
are Chinese vessels constantly coming in 
and going out.” 

“Umph,” grunted the colonel. ‘You 
are here, it is true, but you did not get 
very far.” 

There were more questions and answers, 
and finally the interpreter says : 

“The colonel says that no correspond- 
ents are to be allowed here. As you had 
no permission to come into Port Arthur 
you must go out the way you came— 
back to Cheefoo. He instructs me to get 
you away. There are some junks sailing 
for Cheefoo in a day or two; he says you 
must go away on one of these. It will not 
be comfortable, as they will have many 
Chinese. May be I can get you away to- 
morrow.” 

This was better news than the corre- 
spondent expected, so saluting the grim 
colonel and saying “Good night,” he was 
marched out into the night again and so 
past staff headquarters and—into a jail. 
The interpreter had a talk with the officer 
in charge, and while they talked the’ cor- 
respondent noted the company of tired 
soldiers sleeping on the hard benches in 
the long, whitewashed corridor, when he 
was taken to a little cell with a wooden 
door and locked in. The only light was a 
tallow candle. Through a little wooden 
window in the door the friendly interpre- 
ter said “Good night.” 

There was no furniture in the cell save 
a wooden shelf suspended from the wall 
and a low stool. The cell was narrow, but 
its ceiling was high, and away up out of 
reach was a grated window. That was all. 
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The floor was of stone, but floor and walls 
were clean. There were no clothes on the 
board bed, so the. prisoner used his coat 
for a pillow and was soon asleep. 

Early in the morning he was awakened 
by the sound of tremendous yelling in 
Japanese, and the door of the next cell to 
his was pounded violently. The yells were 
like those of a demon, and when they 
ceased for a moment the hiatus was filled 
in with the laughter of Russians. The 
correspondent could not understand what 
Japanese were doing here, but he was soon 
to learn that in his prison were confined 
some fifty Japanese sailors and soldiers, 
taken prisoners during the early attempts 
to blockade the harbor mouth. The yell- 
ing man had become crazed through con- 
finement, and the next day he was trussed 
up like a fowl, for he was violent, and was 
carted off to the hospital. After that the 
Japanese prisoners were taken from the 
separate cells and were all confined in one 
big room. The day after his first night 
in the cell the correspondent was visited 
by five different officers, each of whom 
brought an interpreter with him, and 
each interpreter was worse than the one 
before him. To each of them the prisoner 
was required to tell his story; he had to 
reply to numerous questions, and all he 
said was taken down in writing by a sec- 
retary. 

Feeling lonely, he asked one of these 
officers, through an interpreter, if he 
might not have “Martin Chuzzlewit”’ re- 
turned to him. He assured the interpreter 
that there was nothing dangerous in the 
book and he felt that the influence of 
Mark Tapley at this juncture might be 
for good. The request was ignored. Then, 
during the morning, the little window in 
the door was constantly sliding open, 
while Russian soldiers—and officers as well 
—looked in. Finally one of these curious 
ones said ‘‘How do you do?” in very good 
English, and soon the correspondent 
learned that there were a number of offi- 
cers confined in this prison for infractions 
of military discipline. 
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The officer who spoke English—a naval 
lieutenant—turned out to be a jolly good 


fellow. He brought the correspondent 
vodka and cigarettes, and when he 
learned that something to read was needed 
he brought some old magazines, which 
helped quite a good deal. This officer 
spent most of the afternoon in conversa- 
tion with the correspondent, and so the 
time passed pleasantly enough. 

The next morning—the night was 
again spent on the hard bench—two more 
examining officers came, and when the last 
one had finished, the correspondent’s 
newly-found friend came to the pigeon- 
hole and advised him to protest against 
the close confinement. This he did, and 
the officer of the guard, after telephoning 
to the outside, came and unlocked the door 
of the cell and allowed the correspondent 
to take up his quarters in the big room 
given over to the officers. Here everything 
was more comfortable. There was an iron 
bedstead, and the English-speaking officer 
was able to induce the officer of the guard 
to get some of the correspondent’s cash. 
The officer gave him a hundred dollars 
and with this bed clothes, clean linen, 
soap, towels and other necessaries were 
purchased by the servant of the lieutenant 
who visited him twice daily. Also this 
servant brought in two meals a day for the 
correspondent and the lieutenant—the 
price was five dollars a meal. In the cell 
across the way the correspondent had been 
allowed only black bread and water, with 
a pot of cabbage soup once a day. 

On the third day there came another 
examiner and this fellow devoted his at- 
tention to asking such questions as this: 

“‘What Japanese ships did you see in 
crossing the Gulf?” 

‘Where did you last see Japanese tor- 
pedo boats?” 

‘‘Where, in your opinion, is the nearest 
Japanese coaling station?” 

To all these questions the correspondent 
gave no answer, but as they continued he 
said : 

**T have been called ‘Americansky spier.’ 
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If I were to answer your questions as to 
forces of the enemy I might deserve the 
title. If I should tell you chaps what I 
know about the Japs, you may be quite 
sure that I am the sort of man who would 
tell the Japs what I know about you. I 
decline to answer any questions except 
those about myself.” 

Then the officer left and not pleasantly. 

By the advice of the lieutenant, the cor- 
respondent wrote a letter to General 
Stoessel in which he related as plainly as 
possible the full story of his venture. He 
stated further that his reason for the writ- 
ten statement was that he had been exam- 
ined so many times and by so many in- 
terpreters that there must be some variety 
and discrepancy in the statements, and he 
feared that these discrepancies might be 
attributed to untruth. He asked that he 
might be brought before the commandant 
and examined personally. This letter the 
correspondent sent by an orderly, to whom 
he had to give a ten rouble note. 

The result was seen next morning when 
the prisoner was brought before the Gen- 
eral. He was received kindly and after 
the usual questions, of which the corre- 
spondent was getting pretty sick by this 
time, General Stoessel said: 

“You can not stay here. I don’t want 
any correspondent here. I am willing to 
let you go on one condition.” 

** And that is, sir?” He was afraid that 
General Stoessel was going to make him 
promise to write nothing of what he had 
seen. 

“That if you get out of here safely you 
will not come back.” 

“I promise, General,” said the corre- 
spondent. 

“Remember,” said the general with a 
laugh in his eyes, “Port Arthur is not to 
be rushed twice.” 

“Very well, sir. I’ll remember.” 

When it came to a narration of the 
story of the trip from Cheefoo and Gen- 
eral Stoessel asked about the size of the 
sampan and learned how small a boat it 
was, he said: 


“Ah, just like a crazy American,” but 
he said it pleasantly. 

In a varied career it had been the cor- 
respondent’s privilege to meet many men 
who have been counted great. Presidents 
of republics, rulers of native states in 
India, military chiefs in South Africa, 
admirals of fleets who had won their way 
by ability, generals of divisions, minis- 
ters of state. But the world over no one 
man impressed him witl: such a sense of 
dignity and power, of sheer ability and 
dogged determination, as did General 
Stoessel. To the correspondent there was 
more than a suggestion of General Grant 
in the square jaw, the grizzled, close- 
cropped beard. His eyes were steely-gray, 
but they could twinkle merrily. He stood 
firmly on his feet, and his voice, like that 
of most of the big men of earth, was gen- 
tle and kindly—but he wasted it in no 
unnecessary words. 

He seemed the born fighter; a natural 
commander; a captain of men, and so 
through all these months of fighting since 
that memorable seventeenth of June when 
the correspondent stood face to face with 
General Stoessel, and the reports have 
come that the Commandant of Port Ar- 
thur was asking for peace, seeking for 
terms or was thinking of surrendering, the 
correspondent has steadily denied them, 
and when first he found himself back on 
American soil he wrote—just what he be- 
lieves to-day—that “If Port Arthur is 
taken and every man of the garrison is 
killed but General Stoessel, the victors 
will find the General serving the last gun 
with his own hands.” 

The next morning there came an or- 
derly who said: 

**You are to be taken back to the point 
where you landed—Louisa Bay—and you 
are required to show the exact point where 
your boat brought you ashore. Will you 
walk or will you pay for a droschka?” 

_“Me for the droschka,” said the pris- 
oner. 

“Tt will be twenty dollars.” 

‘What care I. I'll ride.” 


























And so about ten o’clock there came a 
tall officer who could not speak a word of 
English and he said that the droschka 
was waiting. 

The correspondent said a hasty good- 
by to the fellow-prisoners, the officers. 
The English-speaking lieutenant, who had 
become very friendly and whose kindness 
was wonderful, came forward and kissed 
the correspondent on both cheeks and 
made the sign of the cross before the 
Ikon which hung in the corridor. 

There was a romance about this lieu- 
tenant. He lived in Moscow, and on the 
day he left for the Far East he had been 
married. He and his young bride—he 
told the correspondent that she was only 
eighteen—had hardly got from the church 
before the summons came. He had to obey 
and leave her. He was very anxious that 
she should know that he was alive and well 
and he gave the correspondent the address 
in Moscow. 

From Cheefoo, a few days thereafter, 
there went a cablegram to the wife that 
carried her a word of love from her hus- 
band, and the correspondent felt that the 
cost of the wire was money well expended. 

It is not necessary, perhaps, to state 
the result of the correspondent’s trip to 
Port Arthur. That was cabled all over 
the world. Briefly, he was able to tell the 
world that the garrison at Port Arthur, 
so far from being discouraged and disaf- 
fected, was in good spirits, good health 
and good condition. So far from being 
short of supplies, the soldiers were well fed 
and there were ample supplies on hand for 
two years. He was able to contradict the 
report that the Japanese had succeeded in 
blocking the harbor with sunken vessels, 
for Russian ships were constantly going 
out and coming in. The Japanese had 
said, too, that the Russian ships had all 
been so badly injured by their fire that 
they had been beached ; that the guns had 
been taken from them and mounted on the 
hills. The correspondent was able to tell 
that these ships were all repaired and 
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ready for business; that he had seen the 
Retvizan and Czarevitch move out from 
dock, although the Czarevitch had had 
her whole starboard quarter blown away. 
In the inner harbor he had seen the bat- 
tleships Retvizan, Pobida, Sevastopol, 
Poltava, Peresevet and the Czarevitch and 
the cruisers, Bayan, Askold, Diana, Pal- 
lada and Novik. That this news, cabled 
to America on June 21 was correct, was 
amply verified by the fact that all of these 
vessels made a sortie from the harbor and 
gave battle to the Japanese on June 24. 
And so on June 21 he left Port Arthur, 
sitting in a droschka, blindfolded. A 
drive of three hours brought him to the 
plain adjacent to Louisa Bay and then 
there was a climb over the hills—the 
bandage removed—to the exact point 
where he had landed a few days before. 
So that there could be no mistaking the 


place the correspondent pointed out the 


empty cocoa-tin out of which he had 
drunk and the débris of that early morn- 
ing breakfast. 

Then back to the droschka and so, skirt- 
ing Louisa Bay, until they came to a 
small stone hut, and in this the corre- 
spondent was locked and there he re- 
mained until about four in the afternoon. 
Then, blindfolded again, he was led out 
and down over the shingly beach into a 
sampan and was taken off to a junk, 
one of three that were getting under 
weigh. They were huge crafts and dirty, 
but they moved gallantly seaward. 

Here the correspondent tock off his 
bandage from his eyes and found that on 
the deck of the junk with him was a naval 
officer and a Russian boat’s crew. None of 
them could speak English, but all smiled 
as if to say it was all right. 

Out past a little island and here, at the 
entrance to the bay, lay the wreck of a 
torpedo boat, but whether Russian or 
Japanese, she was too far sunk to deter- 
mine. Once beyond the bay the Russians 
pulled up their boat and got in, the naval 
officer shook hands with the correspondent 
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and got into the stern sheets, and the 
junk, catching the breeze outside the bay, 
was fairly off to sea. 

The return journey was a nightmare. 
It took three days—three awful days of 
little sleep and absolutely no food. There 
was food on board—Chinese food—but 
for reasons not necessary to set down it 
was uneatable by a white man. The three 
junks were laden with Chinese; a whole 
village being deported because it had con- 
cealed two Japanese spies, and so the 
junks, instead of sailing south by west, 
the course to Cheefoo, went almost due 
north, skirting the coast until dawn found 
them close in to the shore, where the land 
was low and there was a long stretch of 
sandy beach. Here, fully three hundred 
yards from the beach, the Chinese took off 
their clothes and, holding them on their 
heads, stepped over the side into water 


that was beastly chilly. It came to their , 


shoulders, but they soon waded ashore. 
Clear of their living freight, the crews of 
the junks began to prepare food for them- 
selves and to get ready to sleep. 

In the meantime it was raining, rain- 


ing, just pouring down, and as there was 
no shelter but the reeking hole which the 
Chinese had just vacated, the tired and 
wet correspondent stayed on deck, and 
there was not a dry inch anywhere about 
him. 

Always he stayed on deck during those 
days and nights. He induced the crew of 
his junk to pull up anchor and sail for 
Cheefoo, and by good fortune there was 
a fair wind that carried the junk to Chee- 
foo, just a little within the limit of the 
passenger’s endurance. In the dull gray 
of the dawn, on June 20, he crept ashore 
at Cheefoo, where he was hailed as one 
coming from the dead, for the Cheefoo 
Daily News had reported him shot, and 
the Shanghai Mercury had published the 
report that he was hanged. 

There were clean clothes, good food and 
a hearty welcome waiting, and the corre- 
spondent “took his bath and ’e wallered— 
for, Gawd, ’e needed it so!” to paraphrase 
Kipling, and instead of eating breakfast, 
hungry as he was, he fell over on his bed 
and slept for ten hours—sheerly happy 
that he had done his work. 


(Concluded) 
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ROUTED AT BRANDYWINE 


By Mary Moss 


AUTHOR OF “A SEQUENCE IN HEARTS” 


PROLOGUE 


the meadow like an ill-trained and 

most inconsequent setter pup, his 
orbit gradually narrowing about a tree 
laden with forbidden July apples. Harry 
still plied his spade, chained to the task by 
Lydia’s doubts of his omniscience. Sud- 
denly it fell from his hands, and kneeling 
in a hump he poked the upturned earth. 
By the time he was triumphantly snuffing 
at some undeclared object, Lydia had sped 
to his side. 

‘What is it?” she demanded. 

Harry ardently licked something held 
in the hollow of his grimy, sweating paw; 
he then drew it slowly to and fro on his 
duck trousers. Every rub left a brownish 
stain. 

“Show me,” Lydia’s late skepticism 
lacked staying power. 

“Thought there was nothing to find.” 
Harry was a nice boy, but mortal. On this 
occasion, however, disciplining Lydia re- 
quired a reticence beyond the reach of any 
ten-year-old. Relenting, he held up a soil- 
encrusted buckle. 

“Look some more!’ she commanded. 

He hunted till the loose clay stuck to 
the end of his snubby nose. 

“If we only knew a little about it,” she 
lamented,—“how it got here. It’s an of- 
ficer’s shoe buckle.” 

Now was the boy’s turn to scoff. “Shoe! 
Silly! Officers wore boots. Hullo—see 
here!” Like a robin spotting a worm, he 
cocked his head on one side then pounced 
upon two rusty bullets. 

Lydia had grown pale with excitement. 
“Then he was shot, just here. Oh, I see! 


Fe afield Gouverneur was circling 


Let me say. It’s his stock buckle. I’ve 
seen some others. Major André has one 
in his picture at the library in town.” A 
sobering thought caught her. “What 
ought we to do with them?” 

Harry repudiated this. “Keep ’em. 
They’re ours. We found them on Grand- 
mamma’s pasture.” 

Lydis« felt prickings. “They must be 
awfully valuable. Real relics of the Bat- 
tle of Brandywine!” 

“Going to tell, I suppose.” Harry an- 
ticipated the worst from any girl, al- 
though Lydia had so far shown herself re- 
markably unobjectionable. After the in- 
vitation hed gone forth, old Mrs. Baird 
fell prey to considerable misgivings at 
having assembled the four little cousins 
under her roof for a long summer holiday, 
but the experiment was proving a com- 
plete success, largely owing to Harry’s 
taste for war and all its appurtenances. 
To a future West Pointer, the son of a 
soldier, it seemed no small privilege to live 
upon an ancient battlefield, and every acre 
of Woodside was proven historic ground. 
At first the children had played “Brandy- 
wine” day in and day out, with a growing 
disposition to readjust the issue of that 
doubtful contest. From being called a 
draw, in their patriotic hands it was surely 
assuming the rank of a brilliant victory. 
Unpopular réles, Howe, Cornwallis, des- 
picable Hessians, naturally fell to Gouv- 
erneur and Christina, while more compe- 
tent elders appropriated such responsible 
parts as Washington and Green. The 
three fords, Brinton’s, Chadd’s and Pyle’s, 
were duly reconnoitered, the floor of Bir- 
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mingham Meeting closely scanned for 
bloodstains. In fact, the craving for some 
more intimate, personal token of the battle 
had ended by becoming a perfect obses- 
sion, and now, just when the search seemed 
utterly fruitless, they suddenly found 
themselves possessing relics “of immense 
value”—a stock buckle and two minnie 
balls—all much rusted. 

Harry grunted. ‘There comes Chris- 
tina!” Too true! That unreliable little 
lady had awaked from a gnat-ridden doze 
under the Spanish chestnut, and now 
joined them, flushed and rather cross. 

*‘What are you hiding?” She came di- 
rect to the point. 

“Nothing.” Harry considered this 
equivocation justifiable. Properly in- 
fluenced, Lydia might not tell. Conscience 
is often amenable to reason; but Chris- 
tina’s leakiness was the only stable element 
‘in her sadly trifling character. 

“I did see something in your hand 
Christina straightway howled. Her pierc- 
ing shrieks even distracted Gouverneur’s 
attention from the apple-tree. With a sus- 
picious stickiness of hand and mouth, he 
approached at an easy canter. 

“Stop! Stop! They’ll hear you at the 
house. Cry baby!” Harry and Lydia re- 
monstrated. 

“TI don’t care if they do! I don’t care 
if I am a cry baby.” Christina lifted her 
voice afresh. “Guvvy, they’re hiding 
something from us.” 

Gouverneur looked undecided. The 
dread of his life was to be classed with 
Christina, rather than with the more im- 
portant cousins. Always repudiating her 
society, he was frequently thrown > 
upon it, rejected in higher quarters for a 
youthful greed and timidity which the 
elders deemed chronic and unpardonable. 

Harry and Lydia silently consulted. 
Seeing this, Christina produced a fine 
crescendo. 

“Oh, well! If we don’t tell her she’ll 
have the whole house after us.”” Lydia had 
completely succumbed to Harry’s desire 
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for secrecy, bound to his side by Chris- 
tina’s unworthy behavior. 

‘But if you tell this to any one—you or 
Guvvy”—Harry threatened impressively 
—*‘Swear !” 

“T swear.” The two marplots gave 
facile obedience. 

Unclutching his begrimed hand, Harry 
displayed the treasures. 

“Thought it would be a wifle.” Gouv- 
erneur felt no enthusiasm. 

Christina’s disappointment was evident- 
ly about to vent itself in fresh ululations. 

“Come under the pine-trees to the den, 
and we’ll tell you—everything.” Lydia 
sprang to the rescue. “You don’t under- 
stand what it means. It’s a story.” 

Christina provisionally unmade her cry- 
ing face. 


CONCEPTION 


The Den was a roomy cave or robber 
castle formed by the branching pines of a 
long avenue. It was rather hot, sweet 
smelling and beautifully carpeted with 
pine needles; a cracked saucer or two lay 
on the ground, a small trumpet and three 
wooden sabers. 

At a sign from Lydia, Harry laid the 
tokens upon an inverted starch box. 
Christina held her cry in reserve, still 
scenting disappointment. Gouverneur 
stared. 

“They belonged to an officer,” Lydia 
began. ‘A young British officer.” 

“How do you know that?” Harry in- 
terrupted. 

**Because he was killed, and more Brit- 
ish than us perished at Brandywine!” 

The showy logic of this loosed Harry’s 
better hold upon historic fact. “On Gen- 
eral Howe’s staff?” he meekly prompted. 

Lydia conceded the detail indifferently. 
To her mind the military aspect was fast 
becoming subsidiary. ‘“He was very hand- 
some, with lovely eyes and a straight 
nose—”’ her in-turned gaze strove exactly 
to recall the features of Major André. 

“Oh, I know!” Harry did not care a 
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“WHAT IS IT?” SHE DEMANDED 
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bit for the officer’s nose. “It happened 
this way. That morning General Wash- 
ington told General Green to watch the 
two fords, and General Green said there 
were three, and General Washington said 
no, there weren’t, and—” 

“But what’s that got to do with it? 
He,”—on the pronoun Lydia’s voice soft- 
ened,—‘“‘was a British officer—” 

“That’s all right, but wait!” Imagina- 
tion ran in the family and Harry swam at 
full tide of invention. ‘Washington in- 
sisted, so no one guarded Pyle’s ford, and 
a whole regiment of Hessians crossed and 
came almost to where Washington was, 
and if Green hadn’t turned up and chased 
them—” 

“IT wemember.” The infection was seiz- 
ing Gouverneur. “An’ the Hessians wan 
away and bwoke the twees and made that 
woad that wuns down to the wiver.” 

“Of course,” Harry resumed with com- 
plete authority. “Then General Howe 
sent this young officer up the pasture to 
stop the Hessians running away, but he 
couldn’t—” 

“His name was Sir Wilfred.” Lydia 
had lately become acquainted with Ivan- 
hoe. 

Harry went on. “So he just stopped 
on the hill there and said, ‘Anyhow, I 
won’t run, I’ll just stay here,’ and so he 
did. That’s how he got killed.” 

To the feminine taste, this lacked finish. 
“And then,” Lydia amplified, ‘‘some sol- 
diers came along and found him lying 
there, and they took off his stock and 
pulled out the bullets (he was shot in the 
neck) and carried him down here into the 
shade—” 

“But the wounded were put in Bir- 
mingham Meeting—” Harry objected. 

“By that time it was all full.” Lydia 
checked his literalness with a pregnant 
look. “‘Here, under these very trees, here 
he died. But not before he had said, 
‘There is a beautiful lady at home, and 
my spirit will never rest until—’ ” 

All the children suddenly jumped, but 
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it was only at the dinner bell, lustily 
sounding from the broad veranda. With 
perturbed glances at their unprepared 
state, the little flock scurried toward the 
house. 


INTERLUDE 


“And they have been so good,” Mrs. 
Baird smiled benignly. ‘This is the first 
time they haven’t been nicely washed and 
brushed for meals. Did you have a pleas- 
ant morning, children?” 

Christina was eating the kind of dinner 
mothers do not allow to infants of four. 
Gouverneur silently engulfed corn on the 
cob. It fell to Lydia and Harry to re- 
count their morning occupations to a new 
visitor, a brow-beaten elderly lady of the 
type instinctively affected by an acquiline 
grandmamma of firm views and majestic 
demeanor. An indulgent grandmamma, 
but with marked spanking proclivities. 

*“We took a walk, and then played un- 
der the pine trees.” lLydia’s chastened 
little-girl air would never have indicated 
the inspired and possibly domineering 
prophetess of the den. 

“You know,” Mrs. Baird further en- 
larged, “‘they take such an intelligent in- 
terest in the battlefield, that talking and 
reading about it has kept them out of 
mischief the livelong summer.” 


GERMINATION 


A gentle afternoon breeze had sprung 
up. “What a racket it makes in those tree- 
tops.” Harry lay on his back in the den, 
blinking skyward. 

“Worse at night. I often stay awake 
and listen.” Lydia’s tone hinted at deeper 
meaning. Stuffed and lethargic, Harry 
failed to rise. She next tried Gouverneur. 
“Don’t you ever hear sounds at night?” 

“Evewy night,” he shamelessly af- 
firmed, gratified at being questioned. 

Lydia brooded. “I wonder what it is.” 

“Wind!” Repletion rendered Harry 
obtuse. 

Just then the whiff of a rank briar pipe 
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floated into the den, and, peering out, 
Lydia beheld the butler sauntering down 
the avenue. At table, in his starched white 
linens, Nicholas was a fairly imposing old- 
fashioned darky, but in the relaxed hours 
after dish-washing a fatigue costume of 
collarless shirt and easy footgear betrayed 
a tendency to revert toward comfortable 
and inelegant savagery. The children 
greatly preferred him in this state. 

“Say, Nicholas!” Lydia thrust her 
head through the boughs. “Come here, 
please.” 

“Law! Miss Lyddy! You give me a 
turn.” Nicholas seated himself sociably on 
the starch box. 

“A turn! Why?” Lydia fixed search- 
ing eyes on their guest. 

“Dunno jus’ why. Didn’t ’spect any 
one was here, then comes a voice; kind of 
startled me, that’s all.” 

‘“‘Nicholas,”—Lydia grew very porten- 
tous,—‘“‘did you ever hear noises in the 
avenue at night ?” 

“What noises, Miss?” Nicholas 
wriggled uneasily. ‘‘Bats?’ 

‘Not like that.” Lydia shook her head. 
‘I’ve heard”—she measured his receptive- 
ness with a sapient eye. “It was like some 
one sighing all night long. Guvvy’s heard 
it, too. Haven’t you, Guvvy?” 

“Evewy night!”? Gouverneur jerked 
this out. The fact of his being an incor- 
rigible sluggard only proving that the 
sounds penetrated even Guvvy’s dreams. 

*‘What you think it would be, Missy?” 
Nicholas asked, interested, but non-com- 
mittal. 

“Aren’t Grandmamma and Mrs. 
Thwing going out to tea?” Lydia put a 
question apparently irrelevant. 

“Yes, missy, they are; but what 
noises ?”’ 

“Let us have supper in the kitchen,” 
Lydia wheedled. ‘Do please, Nicholas. 
It’s much nicer there than in the dining 
room. If you asked, Marjorie would let 
us.” 

“But those noises, Missy?” Nicholas 
had grown thoroughly disturbed. 


“Tf you'll get us to have tea in the 
kitchen, I’ll tell you everything!” Lydia 
was again the inspired Delphic prophetess. 


FRUITION 


Below stairs the ladies sat in solemn 
conclave. 

“Ghosts, nothing!”” The chambermaid 
openly disbelieved, but then Bertha, a flip- 
pant minx of a mill girl, was ignorant of 
many things she would have done well to 
learn from wiser people. So at least 
thought Marjorie, an ample, pleasant 
creature built along well established lines 
(or curves) of cook to the best families. 

“Children’s nonsense, I call it,’ the 
skeptic repeated, with a toss of her pert 
chin. “Any one could see that Lydia was 
about half making it up as she went 
along.” 

“But the others, too,” Marjorie burred 
in genial Irish inflections. ‘Harry an’ the 
little ones said they’d been after hearing 
noises.” 

“Those kids back up everything she 
tells them. John will laugh at you good 
and hard when he gets home and hears 
the taking you’ve been in. Much him and 
me rubber round at ghosts and spirits.” 

“John and you, indeed!” (Marjorie 
had three thousand saved in a building 
society and didn’t care who knew it.) “If 
John laughs at any one, it’s not like to be 
me at all, at all!” 

To this Bertha only vouchsafed a sar- 
castic smile, ostentatiously drawing up her 
trim figure. “Hard luck, a woman of your 
size and age to be still living out, Mar- 
jorie,” she presently observed. 

“I always feel easier when John is in of 
an evening,” Marjorie retorted with a 
proprietary air. “The madam _ never 
minds, when she stays so late, that he’s got 
his horses to rub down and all before ever 
he gets to his bed.” 

“Don’t you fret yourself, Marjorie,” 
Bertha perfidiously consoled, ‘‘a fine 
young man like him don’t hurt to miss his 
beauty sleep once in a way. Old people 
forget— Goodness’ name! What’s that?” 























A long, unearthly how] from an upper 
chamber here diverted both contestants. 
Marjorie busily crossed herself and lis- 
tened, while even Bertha, the unbelieving, 
showed symptoms of uneasiness. A min- 
ute later the door burst open to admit 
Nicholas, disheveled, panting, his rolling 
eyes all white. 

“T seed it, myself! Standing out there, 
holding—” 

A patter of bare feet, and from an in- 
ner passage four little muslin-clad figures 
emerged, Lydia and Harry, wild eyed, 
with chattering teeth, Gouverneur imper- 
fectly awake but full of importance, Chris- 
tina a drowsy bundle, lugged along by 
main force. 

“Did you hear?” Lydia as usual took 
the lead. “Did you hear,” she reiterated, 
‘“shis awful yell? I had to wake him. Now 
tell us, Guvvy, what scared you so?” 

“Missy.” Nicholas had sunk on a stool 
and was hugging his knees and disconso- 
lately rocking his body. His manner im- 
plied the worst. “‘Missy, I'll tell, J saw 
it !”? 

“Saw it?” The children huddled to- 
gether, Guvvy, with whom night terrors 
not infrequently followed green corn and 
unripe apples, willingly relinquished his 
narrative to abler hands. 

Nicholas gulped the hot tea with which 
Marjorie had mechanically supplied him. 
“Yo gran’ma tole me to fetch in the chairs 
fum under the big pine tree, an’ I forgot, 
till jus’ now. I doan like much goin’ out 
there after what Missy tole us at supper, 
but I doan like yo’ gran’ma to fin’ those 
chairs out when she comes home. Jus’ as 
I was hurryin’ along in that black dark 
place, you know—a kind of awful fig- 

pa? 

“What kind?” Harry and Lydia burst 
out, thrilling with night-born terror and 
a certain painful delight. 

“Couldn’t rightly say, never saw the 
kind before. But one thing—” 

“Sort of fancy clothes?” Harry 
prompted. 
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“A beautiful young gentleman?” 
Lydia hung upon his answer. 

“Doan know about beautiful,” Nicholas 
spoke in stricken tones. ‘‘But in his lef? 
hand he carried his own head. Carried it 
by the hair! Jus’ then a turrible yowl 
sounded fum high up somewheres—” 

“That’s it. He can’t rest,” Lydia trag- 
ically declaimed. “You know what I was 
telling you, a great battle was fought on 
this very ground, years and years ago. 
People were killed by hundreds. It’s the 
voices of the dead we hear, sounding after 
dark.” 

“Heaven help us!” Marjorie wailed, 
with visions of warlocks and witches. “It’s 
little I'll rest in my bed to-night. I feel 
like a spell on me now.” 

“There’s a doctor down in town yonder 
has drops and powders for when you’ve 
been conjured.” Nicholas had sloughed a 
generation of civilized living, and stood 
a trembling, hoodooed savage. 

“Listen,” Bertha cut in, “wheels! you 
kids better make tracks to bed before your 
grandmamma catches you up. Here’s a 
candle,”—Bertha had some humane im- 
pulses,—*“‘in case you feel scary, but don’t 
make drippings on the floor. That grease 
is something fierce to get off.” 


THE DELUGE 


Old Mrs. Baird sat at her Chippendale 
desk, neatly docketing receipts and match- 
ing canceled checks with the stubs in her 
book. During this monthly crisis the 
household had learned to respect her de- 
sire for solitude. Nevertheless, not long 
after breakfast, a spongy footstep and 
self-conscious cough unmistakably indi- 
cated the presence of Marjorie. Mrs. 
Baird looked over her shoulder. The 
aquiline nose, the long stiff cap strings 
and rather cold gray eye made her a for- 
midable old lady to interrupt. 

“T’m sorry to break in on you,”— 
Marjorie showed proper regret—“but it’s 
along of my brother Eugene’s youngest 


gurl—” 
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“Your brother Eugene!’ Mrs. Baird’s 
tone obliterated Eugene and family. 

““Yes’m. He’s the one in County Kerry 
that has—” Mrs. Baird’s arching brows 
compelled haste. ““Why, ma’am, it’s just 
this way. The child,—she’s only eighteen 
and foolish at that,—she’s just took and 
come over, without giving me time to send 
for her anyway before she’s on me. The 
ship’s in this noon and—” here followed a 
torrent of information. Danger to girls 
on landing. Peculiar and heartless de- 
light of agents in putting them on wrong 
trains. This particular Bridget’s particu- 
lar inability to do for herself. ““Why the 
child couldn’t so much as slip on her own 
stocking of a Sunday, when last I saw 
her—” Marjorie paused for breath. 

“And when did you last see her?” Mrs. 
Baird inquired. 

“When I went home for a summer, 
sure.” 

“And that was—?” Mrs. Baird ex- 
pected company to tea, and felt disin- 
clined to offer them a meal concocted by 
Nicholas and Bertha. 

“Sixteen year, ma’am, come Septem- 
ber.” Marjorie was strong on dates. 

“And you are going to all the stations 
in town to hunt for a grown girl you 
haven’t seen since she was two, who has 
your address and will probably cross you 
on the road?” 

In certain emergencies the Socratic 
method fails. The interrogative form 
made easy Marjorie’s answer. ‘Yes, 
ma’am, I’m going.” 

Mrs. Baird shrugged indignant shoul- 
ders. “Well, it’s perfect folly, but when 
you do find the girl, if you find her, better 
bring hér out here till she gets a place.” 

In tendering profuse thanks, Mar jorie’s 
honest countenance became suffused al- 
most purple. 

Mrs. Baird turned back to her accounts, 
but after such digressions the Cash and 
Expense columns naturally refused to 
tally. Another step. Nicholas at the door, 
very drooping, very limp; his cheek tied 


up in a clean glass towel, his eyes dull as 
stale huckleberries. 

“Go away, Nicholas. I’m busy. Come 
again in an hour.” 

“Yes’m, I’m goin’, by the ten o’clock 
train. Jus’ stopped to tell you I mus’ hab 
out dis awful tooth dis day. Never 
touched my head to the pillow. Couldn’t 
spend such another night w’thout dying.” 
Nicholas gave a genuine shudder. 

Mrs. Baird inspected him through her 
lorgnette. “You do look pretty miserable, 
but it’s extremely inconvenient. Well! 
Hurry off and be sure to be back in time 
to help Bertha—Mercy, what’s the mean- 
ing of this?” As Nicholas, with a “thank 
you, ma’am,” turned to depart, he almost 
shuffled into Bertha, perter than ever in 
best hat and long-tailed dress. She car- 
ried a large telescope bag and chiffon sun- 
shade. ‘Bertha, this is not your day!” 
Mrs. Baird’s voice showed heat. 

“Sure!” Bertha wore her kitchen man- 
ner, “but my grandmother is dead and 
the folks wants me home to her funeral.” 

“Why, your grandmother died only 
last March—” 

“That was my other grandmother, a 
very old lady ; must have been nearly your 
age, this one—” 

—*Very well, leave at once, but you 
need not come back. And you will have to 
manage as best you can about getting 
your bag to the station. John will be far 
too busy—” 

Certainly, but John is leaving himself. 
There is a run on the bank where his 
money—” 

Mrs. Baird rose magisterially. ‘This is 
a conspiracy! I will go to the kitchen 
myself and forbid all of them to leave the 
house to-day.” 

—And after. 

“T’m not the one to tell her. It’s no 
fault of mine that they’re all scared to 
death.” With hands in pocket Harry 
openly rebelled. 

“If you hadn’t found the bullets and 
things—” Lydia pushed her point. 








MARY MOSS 


Assembled guiltily in their beloved den, 
the children, aghast, were viewing the 
work of their hands and debating acrimo- 
niously who should bear an incriminating 
confession to the throne of judgment. 

“Her slipper stings so,’ Harry ar- 
gued, “‘and you’re too big a girl for her 
to spank. Besides, my bullets had noth- 
ing to do with it. Your silly story started 
them all.” By night Nicholas’ apparition 
had worn the very semblance of truth. 
Under a bright morning sun ghostly ter- 
rors had vanished. 

‘When she knows, she can stop their 
going. She must be told.” Lydia’s con- 
science was persistent, though vicarious. 
“And Christina ought to do it. She’s so 
good at telling! Besides, if it hadn’t been 
for her crying because it was nothing 
but a buckle and bullets, I would never 
have begun to make up any story.” 

“Christina,” Harry decreed, “‘it’s up to 
you.” 

Christina was busy biting a knot out of 
the toe of her stocking. Thus adjured, 
she simply remarked, “I won’t.” 

Restive at being overlooked, Gouver- 
neur inadvisedly piped in, ‘I won’t, too.” 

At this both elders turned—- 

“If you hadn’t kicked up such a row 
last night, and you know green apples al- 
ways do give you nightmare.” 

“And you’re always wanting to do 
things if we’d only let you have the 
chance.” 

“Yes, now we'll try you and see if it 
isn’t all just talk.” Lydia and Harry 
poured out an antiphonal chant. 

Guvvy wavered, “I’m *fwaid—” 

“°Fraid! Didn’t I say so?” Harry 
contemptuously kicked the pine needles. 

** *Fwaid she'll not listen to me.” The 
victim dodged with the adroitness of rab- 
bits and other oppressed weaklings. 

“T’ll show you what to say.” Lydia 
spent a second in hard thought. “You 
must let her see how the whole story some- 
how seemed to grow of itself. Then we 
told Nicholas and Marjorie, just for fun, 
and then—there really are noises, but of 
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course that’s only the trees. Why, I heard 
a sound like people passing not five min- 
utes ago. We'll go up to the house with 
you, Guvvy, and you can do it now.” 

They set forth with him, an elder on 
either hand, Christina fluttering in the 
rear. Harry chanced to pause at a point 
in the avenue, whence they caught a 
glimpse of the highroad and saw a pro- 
cession tramping along through the dust, 
tramping quickly and with infinite spirit, 
though heavy laden. Marjorie led the 
way and John came after. Bertha’s pic- 
ture hat and parasol could be plainly dis- 
tinguished ; following closely came Nicho- 
las, black-clad, spectacled as for funeral 
or wedding feast. 

This spelt Calamity! This was far more 
serious than a legion of ghosts. Repara- 
tion had passed beyond their grasp. Self- 
preservation alone remained. Lydia ral- 
lied first. She fiercely clutched Guvvy and 
Christina, she grouped them, she raised 
their chubby hands to Heaven. Breathless 
at her speed, they obeyed, docile, bewil- 
dered. 

“By Sir Wilfred’s soul I swear,” she 
intoned, like a small perspiring sibyl, 
“never, never, never to tell. If I do, may 
he haunt me till I die. Repeat it!”? They 
repeated. “‘Now join in— 

‘Sleep all who sleep, wake all who wake, 
But be as the dead for the dead man’s 
sake.’ 

*“Now, you two,” she added loftily, “‘he 
can’t possibly hurt you unless you tell. 
I’ve fixed him.” 


L’ENVOI 

“And let no one try to persuade me 
that young creatures are a trouble to any 
one who understands managing them,” 
Mrs. Baird was wont thereafter to affirm. 
‘Why, when my servants unaccountably 
marched off in a body last summer, all 
four of my grandchildren stopped play- 
ing about the farm and offered to do 
housework. That thoughtful mite of a 
Lydia actually put little Gouverneur to 
shelling the beans for dinner.” 
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A LOOK TOWARD THE FUTURE BY WAY OF THE PAST 


By David Graham Phillips . 
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may be useless; but a dry-eyed in- 

vestigation of it is the reverse of 
useless. It is the first move toward the 
safety of the next pailful. Why was 
the milk spilt? why did the man die? why 
did the enterprise, small or great, private 
or public, the business deal or battle or 
campaign its currents turn awry ?—these 
are the questions that ought always to 
be asked until they are answered. Let the 
dead past bury its dead; no good can 
come of lingering among the graves. 
But, before turning over the corpse for 
burial, pry out the mystery of its mourn- 
ful plight. 

The cataclyym—the combination of 
cyclone, earthquake and avalanche— 
which astonished the nation at midnight 
of last November eighth invites and even 
demands the post mortem. And each of 
the myriad self-constituted crowner’s 
quests is thronged; for, the “‘sad affair” 
is one to rouse all kinds of curiosity, from 
mere morbid fondness for the mortuary 
to that hunger and thirst after wisdom 
which is the beginning of intelligent ac- 
tion. 

The first point is the identity of the 
corpse. To many persons this, like so 
much of the seemingly superfluous pre- 
caution of legal procedure, will seem a 
formality that is sheer waste of time. A 
thousand fingers point to the long ears, 
the battered brown hide, the tufted tail 
and cry “The proverb that no one has 
ever seen a dead donkey is falsified. 
There lies one—the Democratic party.” 


But let us not go too fast. True, the 


TT cry over the spilling of the milk 


corpse is a donkey; but there are other 
political donkeys beside the famous sym- 
bolic Democratic wanderer in the wilder- 
ness and browser upon the thistles of the 
non-officeholder. This may be one of 
them. At any rate the point is impor- 
tant. The mere raising of the question of 
identity, however foolishly, compels a 
thorough inquiry. 


I 


The public memory, rarely long or ac- 
curate, is always short and shifty upon 
political matters. It is, therefore, not 
strange that there are so few and so hazy 
references to the last preceding political 
cataclysm—that of 1892. 

Only twelve years ago the Republican 
party was overwhelmed in a disaster in 
some respects greater than that which 
has just downcast Democrats. In 1892, 
Mr. Harrison got only five more electoral 
votes than Mr. Parker in 1904. Like Mr. 
Parker, Mr. Harrison failed to carry any 
of the doubtful states, lost them by dis- 
heartening pluralities. Like Mr. Parker, 
Mr. Harrison carried the states of his 
party’s solid nucleus—for, we must not 
forget that there is in the North a Re- 
publican solidarity of extreme protection 
states full as unyielding as the South- 
ern Democratic solidarity on the race 
question—Mr. Harrison carried his par- 
ty’s solidarity by pluralities reduced 
toward the vanishing point. Mr. Parker 
lost only one state from the Democratic 
solidarity—Missouri. Of the Republican 
solidarity Mr. Harrison lost eight states 














—Wisconsin, Illinois, Kansas, North Da- 
kota, Washington, Colorado, Idaho, Ne- 
vada. He lost five of the electoral votes 
of stanchly Republican Michigan, one of 
stanchly Republican Oregon’s, one of 
stanchly Republican Ohio’s, and he 
would have lost Ohio in its entirety had 
the Democratic machine realized the op- 
portunity and made an effort there. Mr. 
Parker carried eleven of the big states of 
the Union and all but one vote of a 
twelfth; Mr. Harrison carried outright 
only five of the big states, and part of 
the vote of two other big states. True, 
Mr. Cleveland got no such stupendous 
popular majority as did Mr. Roosevelt. 
But the campaign of 1892 was twelve 
years ago, when the habit of independent 
voting had just begun again after a 
quarter of a century of tenacious and an- 
gry partizanship; further, between 1892 
and 1904 intervened the two McKinley- 
Bryan campaigns, with their tremendous 
shifts in party lines, developing the habit 
of “disloyalty to party” almost into a 
custom. 

The more one studies November 8, 
1904, in the light of political history, 
the less inclined one is to the theory that 
it is a sporadic phenomenon or a mani- 
festation of popular wrath against the 
Democratic party alone or a mere indi- 
cation of Mr. Roosevelt’s personal popu- 
larity. The more clearly it appears that 
the cataclysm was not partizan, but non- 
partizan and national, that the necessity 
for reorganization is not confined to the 
Democratic party. And no one would 
fail to see this if we were not all so com- 
pletely under the spell of names, if we 
looked at things themselves instead of at 
their usually misleading entitlements. 

In our history, which is curiously of a 
pattern throughout, we have had four 
cataclysmic political upheavals, all aris- 
ing from the same cause—the passion of 
the American people for democracy. The 
first began soon after the inauguration 
of Washington und ended in the election 
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of Jefferson. It was the struggle between 
democracy and the colonial aristocracy 
of Federalism, resting upon long ac- 
cepted leadership and a limited suffrage. 
As always, the democracy embodied its 
ideals in a man; the man was Jefferson. 
Who speaks, or thinks, of that triumph 
of 1800 as the triumph of the Repub- 
lican party and the defeat of the Feder- 
alists? It was the triumph not of party 
or faction, but of a great historic prin- 
ciple—and the battle and victory take 
name not from party or faction, but 
from the principle and the man who em- 
bodied it. 

The second cataclysm was democracy 
against a moneyed aristocracy, center- 
ing about the huge Bank of the United 
States, in proportion a huger oligarchy 
than any we now know. Again the dem- 
ocracy embodied itself in a man—Jack- 
son. And who thinks or cares now that in 
political nomenclature Jackson was a 
Democrat, purging the Democratic par- 
ty of plutocratic control? History is 
content to spell Jackson’s democracy 
with a small, generalizing d. 

The third cataclysm was the fight of 
democracy against the slavocracy which 
dominated the Democratic party and ter- 
rorized and paralyzed the Whig party. 
Lincoln was in that crisis the embodiment 
of democratic aspiration and purpose. 
The Republican party of to-day still 
claims him, but that is a pleasing and 
plausible fiction for stump oratory. 
Those who know history well know how 
Lincoln’s hardest battles were, like those 
of Jackson and Jefferson, with the ma- 
chinery of his own party. He and the 
people and democracy won not through, 
but in spite of a corrupt political party, 
which, as soon as death removed his firm 
grasp from its rapacity, took advantage 
of Grant’s political inexperience to all but 
wreck both him and its venal self. As for 
Lincoln’s principles, he wrote in 1859, 
“the principles of Jefferson are the defini- 
tions and axioms of free society.” That is, 
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the principles triumphant through Lin- 
coln were the principles triumphant 
through Jackson and through Jefferson— 
government of, for and by the people. 

The fourth cataclysm—the one now in 
its latest but by no means its last convul- 
sion—is the struggle of democracy 
against what is commonly called plutoc- 
racy—the aggressions of corporate 
wealth upon the rights of the individual 
and upon the purity and justice of the 
public administration. It is the battle of 
Jefferson and Jackson and Lincoln over 
again—the battle that must recur from 
time to time in our history so long as 
power tends to segregate and those in- 
vested with power tend grossly to abuse it. 

We often speak of independent voting 
as a recent phenomenon, of independent 
voters as the product of the modern news- 
paper and school. Fortunately for the 
world, the average human being got 
shrewdness and common sense long ago 
and in a far better school than any 
formally established by man. In ordi- 
nary times, or before issues are clearly 
seen, the average American is a tenacious 
partizan, so much so that radicals, who 
are apt to be as vigorous in temper as in 
views, get very angry with him. But 
when the crisis comes, when the issue be- 
gins to clarify, the American, whether 
of Jefferson’s day or of our own, begins 
to thresh about in the political harness 
so cleverly constructed for him by cor- 
rupt politicians; and presently there is 
an exhibit of broken collars, curbs, straps 
and reins that tries the souls of political 
harness-repairers. 

There is at the present time the inter- 
esting beginning of another such exhibit. 


II 


It was in 1884 that the. electorate de- 
livered the first unruly kick at the dash- 
board of the plutocratic political organi- 
zation in control of both national par- 
ties. 


Mr. Cleveland was elected. Then the 
electorate found that its man was power- 
less because the machine of the party to 
which he nominally belonged was as sub- 
servient to the corrupting forces as was 
the other machine. Another kick—that 
of 1888—and out went Mr. Cleveland 
and the Democratic party. The Repub- 
lican party thought the triumph was its, 
imagined the old horse had repented his 
capers and was prepared to settle down 
to the old load in the old harness; 1892 
was the result of this fatuous notion. 
The Republican national machine was 
kicked into flinders—smashed beyond re- 
pair, thought many Republican poli- 
ticians. 

But the plutocracy was in control of 
the Democratic machine; and the Demo- 
cratic party proceeded to defy not only 
Mr. Cleveland but also the people. And 
there arose a desperate quarrel between 
two factions of extremists within it— 
those who wished to hold the party to its 
plutocratic allegiance and those who 
wished to carry it off into a wild and 
frothing radicalism. There followed the 
political confusion of the McKinley- 
Bryan campaigns. Again the Repub- 
lican machine claimed victory for itself 
—this in face of the enormous vote cast 
for Mr. Bryan, at least a third of it con- 
sisting of seceded Republican partizans. 
The fact is that the whole situation was 
simply the American electorate, soundly 
and unalterably democratic, making 
junk of political machinery and casting 
about for a leader to its liking. 

Last fall both the Republican and the 
Democratic machines were smashed, and 
Mr. Roosevelt was elected. Why? Be- 
cause he seemed to the people to be more 
democratic than the machine which called 
itself the Democratic party and to have 
no more in common with the machine 
which called itself the Republican party 
than had Mr. Cleveland with the so-called 
Democratic party of 1884-1892. In 
strongly Republican states the state Re- 
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publican machine tickets ran tens, scores, 
hundreds of thousands behind Mr. Roose- 
velt; in some of them, Democratic gov- 
ernors were elected by big majorities. In 
strongly Democratic states Mr. Roose- 
velt ran far, far ahead of the Republican 
machine ticket; he carried Missouri, al- 
most carried Maryland. Wherever there 
was the clean-cut opportunity, Roosevelt 
and an independent candidate for gov- 
ernor won upon the ruins of both ma- 
chines. 

There is a reason for everything, even 
for political cataclysms, even for the vic- 
tories of those who triumph through 
them. And there is a reason why Mr. 
Parker was overwhelmed and Mr. Roose- 
velt was elected, though both were nomi- 
nally the candidates of machines. 

In every campaign there are three 
kinds of issues, and that of 1904 was not 
an exception. In it we had, as usual, 
false issues, of which politicians are fond 
—the race question, raised by the Demo- 
crats; the money question raised by the 
Republicans. Of these also was the issue 
of corporation campaign contributions 
raised by the Democrats in the last two 
weeks of the struggle and after they had 
failed to get the corporation contribu- 
tions. Then, there were academic issues, 
such as Roosevelt’s methods in Panama, 
raised by the Democrats, and Republican 
allegations that Democratic success 
meant lowering of our rank as a world 
power. Finally, there were the real is- 
sues. 

These were two, intimately, inextrica- 
bly related—the tariff and the trusts. 
And the people inquired into Roosevelt’s 
position on these two, and, getting re- 
plies which satisfied them, gave him em- 
phatic orders to “go ahead.” 

What was Mr. Roosevelt’s position on 
the tariff, and what was Mr. Parker’s po- 
sition? Mr. Parker denounced protection 
as robbery. That it may be, but the over- 
whelming mass of Americans do not 


think so. They believe that robbers take 


advantage of the tariff to enrich them- 
selves; but they—even the Democratic 
rank and file—believe that there is some- 
how a fundamental public benefit in pro- 
tection. With an earnestness that does 
credit to their modesty, whether or not it 
does credit to their enlightenment, they 
believe that the wonderful development 
of this country has come not in spite of 
but through the tariff, not because Amer- 
icans have capacity and courage but be- 
cause they have been sheltered from com- 
petition. So, when Mr. Parker assailed 
the protective tariff as fundamentally 
evil, he cuffed the ears of an American 
household god. On the other hand, Mr. 
Roosevelt, though he has probably not 
changed his former belief in free trade, 
recognized that nothing could be more 
fruitless than to fly in the face of fact 
—and the fact is, not the justice and 
beneficence of free trade, but the disbe- 
lief of the American electorate in it. His 
position was, “Let us keep our glorious 
protective tariff system, but let us revise 
robbery out of it. Let me attend to that, 
rather than Judge Parker, for I recog- 
nize that protection has come to stay and 
I will touch it only to improve, only to 
cut away dead branches and to destroy 
pestiferous insects.” And the public, be- 
lieving Mr. Roosevelt a sincere and hon- 
est and effective man, endorsed him there. 
They replied to him: “You recognize the 
good and condemn the evil in the pro- 
tective tariff. Mr. Parker doesn’t recog- 
nize the good, and says that, if elected, 
he’ll be unable to eradicate the evil. 
Clearly, you are our man.” 

On the only other real issue—and that 
the vital and direct issue—Mr. Roosevelt 
was equally fortunately placed, and Mr. 
Parker equally unfortunately placed. 
Who does not recognize the existence of 
the trust evil? Not even the great trust 
managers themselves deny it. No one, 
not Judge Parker or Mr. Bryan or Mr. 
Watson, had a cleaner, more positive rec- 
ord of speech against the trusts as mon- 
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opolistic than had Mr. Roosevelt. And 
he had not only talked against them; he 
had acted. He had shown that he was 
not afraid of the great Coal Trust ba- 
rons; and he had prosecuted out of ex- 
istence the threatened colossal railroad 
trust; he had established a national bu- 
reau for inquiring into monopoly with a 
view to ending it. His party’s record on 
the trusts was bad; but no worse than the 
Democratic party’s record. The people, 
recognizing that political machinery is 
essentially trust-made and _ trust-con- 
trolled, recognizing that the so-called re- 
organization of the Democratic party 
had put the monopolies once more as 
fully in control of it as they are of the 
Republican machine, went straight past 
party machinery to the man. Even in 
that man’s acts that are most offensive to 
American ideas of sobriety and courtesy 
and peace, even in “Rooseveltism,” they 
saw the outcroppings of an exuberant 
courage and independence. They may 
have been right; they may have been 
wrong. But certain it is that they voted 
in not a party but a man; and that they 
voted in that man because to. their minds 
he was the best available instrument at 
this time for working toward the restora- 
tion of the lost equilibrium between the 
men who labor and the men who direct 
labor. 

In the early part of the campaign, the 
Democrats—with what wisdom the above 
facts | demonstrate—denounced Mr. 
Roosevelt because he had dictated to his 
party his own nomination and his own 
platform! That is, the Democrats tried 
to make political capital out of the fact 
that Mr. Roosevelt had under his heel 
his party’s machine which the people ab- 
hor! Intelligent campaigning, that! 

On the other hand, Judge Parker rep- 
resented in the public mind the resump- 
tion of control of the Democratic ma- 
chine by the very elements which had 
brought to naught Mr. Cleveland’s two 
administrations and had precipitated the 


political lunacy of 1896. The people 
have come to recognize that those ele- 
ments have no politics but the private 
pocket of plutocracy; and Mr. Parker’s 
silences broken by timid and halting and 
belated attacks upon monopoly only con- 
firmed public suspicion of him. Whether 
that suspicion is just or unjust need not 
here be examined ; for, we are dealing not 
with what the people ought to believe but 
with what the people have shown that 
they do believe, not with Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Parker as they are, but with 
them as the people believe them to be. 
Mr. Parker took color in the public mind 
from his most obvious political intimacies. 
With exuberant joy and energy the over- 
whelming mass of the people, regardless 
of party, rejected him; and such as could 
not bring themselves to accept the only 
practical alternative, Mr. Roosevelt, went 
to Mr. Debs or to Mr. Watson. 

To what extent was Mr. Roosevelt’s 
more than eight millions of votes and Mr. 
Parker’s scant five millions a personal vic- 
tory for Mr. Roosevelt? To what extent 
was it a selection of the less of two un- 
satisfactory alternatives? The question 
is interesting, but unfortunately unan- 
swerable. But if Mr. Roosevelt has it in 
him to fall into the error that his un- 
precedented popular majority means an 
omnibus personal endorsement, there is 
strong temptation in the complexion of 
the returns. In 1892, Mr. Cleveland’s 
triumphant nomination over the machine 
of his own party gave Republicans who 
were angry with the machine of their 
own party an opportunity to make that 
anger most effective and emphatic. Yet 
they either staid at home on election day 
or voted for the Populist Weaver. In 
1904, the Democrats in revolt against 
their party machine found Mr. Roosevelt 
so much nearer to their notion of right 
policy and right performance than dis- 
contented Republicans had found Mr. 
Cleveland that they did not stay at home 
or pause in large numbers upon Mr. Wat- 
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son, a far more attractive public figure 
than Weaver, or upon Mr. Debs, but went 
on to join the standard which Mr. Roose- 
velt had raised above the Republican ma- 
chine humbled and prostrate beneath his 
strenuous be-booted and be-spurred foot. 
The result of the election was no more a 
personal rebuke to Parker than was 1892 
a personal rebuke to Harrison; but there 
was in it, beyond question, a personal 
tribute to Roosevelt, one without parallel 
in our history. Never before had a presi- 
dential candidate so publicly and so 
signally trampled or, which comes to the 
same total, seemed to trample, the ma- 
chine of his party. And his huge vote is 
his reward. 
Ill 


From the end of the Civil War up to 
and including 1884, there were only four 
“doubtful” states, only four states in 
which the political machines could not, 
with almost absolute certainty, count 
their chickens before the election day 
hatching. These four were New York, 
New Jersey, Connecticut and Indiana. 
And this doubtfulness did not arise from 
the freedom of any large part of the 
voters from blind partizanship, but from 
the equal division of the honest voters, 
with a venal element holding the balance 
of power between them. The so-called in- 
dependence of these states was in reality 
the source of our most deplorable and dif- 
ficult political corruption. 

The first real and strong manifesta- 
tions of a popular sense that the regular 
political machinery had outlived its use- 
fulness and its virtue came in 1892. In 
that year Mr. Cleveland—not the Demo- 
cratic party, but Mr. Cleveland—carried 
not only the “doubtful” states by any- 
thing but doubtful majorities, but also 
several stalwart Republican states, while 
several others equally stalwart in their 
Republicanism went for the Populist 
candidate for the Presidency, General 
Weaver, giving him twenty-two votes in 


the electoral college. 


In 1896, the exhibition of independ- 
ence was even more impressive. Mr. Mc- 
Kinley carried not only the old original 
doubtful states, but also several which in 
1892 had first shown a tendency to inde- 
pendence; also, he carried Delaware, 


‘Maryland, West Virginia and Kentucky. 


And Mr. Bryan carried those stalwarts 
in Republicanism, Kansas, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, Washington and the “sage 
brush” states admitted to the Union by 
the Republicans to enlarge their nucleus 
of assured strength. In state after state 
Mr. McKinley carried impregnable Dem- 
ocratic city strongholds, and Mr. Bryan 
carried impregnable Republican rural 
strongholds. 

The election of 1904 shows an impress- 
ive further advance, shows how sharply 
the people are now scrutinizing what lies 
under the political labels they have been 
long accepting as genuine. To-day the 
only “sure” states, the only states which 
national political managers can disregard 
in organizing their campaigns are those, 
north and south, which are still domi- 
nated by agriculture. The rule is that 
wherever industrial enterprise—manufac- 
tures and transportation—predominate, 
there the thought and action of the voters 
are becoming more and more fluant. The 
one exception is Pennsylvania—and even 
there amazing independence must be de- 
veloping when Republican majorities can 
sink to 60,000 and rise to 500,000. 
Throughout the republic, the new issues, 
or, the new phase of the old issue, dem- 
ocracy, is awakening the people; and the 
political machines, with their pretense of 
rivalry in the service of principle and 
their actuality of rivalry in the service of 
plutocracy, are being reduced toward a 
nucleus of unteachable partizans and un- 
principled hacks and corrupt heelers. 

Clearly, if Lincoln was wrong, if all 
the people can be fooled all the time, 
some new devices must be invented by the 
politicians, some new scheme for convinc- 
ing the masses that the division of the 
prosperity which they believe to be man- 
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ufactured at Washington is equable and 
not grossly one-sided. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s stupendous popular 
majority is not the measure of a Demo- 
cratic disaster but the measure of the im- 
patience and anger of the electorate which 
has been slowly rousing to the conditions 
brought about by the concentration of in- 
dustrial power and the application of that 
power to the control of the public ad- 
ministration. The election of Democratic 
governors in such widely separated and 
stalwart Republican states as Massachu- 
‘setts and Minnesota, the smashing of the 
Republican machine in Wisconsin and of 
the Democratic in Missouri, to take the 
four most significant instances of a phe- 
nomenon seen in many states, shows how 
small a part the popularity of the Re- 
publican party played in the campaign. 
It was a demonstration of the popularity 
certain to reward any man who assails or 
plausibly pretends to assail the infamous 
coalition between corporate wealth and 
corrupt political machines. It was a dem- 
onstration that henceforth, with increas- 
ing certainty, a public person who suc- 
ceeds in impressing the people with his 
courage and independence will succeed 
not because of or with the assistance of, 
but in spite of, his party label, whatever 
that label may be. This is the real sig- 
nificance of the election, taken as a whole; 
and it is writ sometimes large, again not 
so large, but always legible, upon the elec- 
tion returns of every state. 


IV 


It is not opinion then, but fact, that 
the people have been reorganizing politi- 
cally for twenty years, and that the proc- 
ess of reorganization is not far from 
complete. It only remains for the parties 
to recognize the condition and adjust 
themselves to it. And, while the readjust- 
ment may continue to be more obvious in 
the Democratic party, it will be none the 
less real and drastic in the Republican 


party. It is not improbable that the Re- 
publican machine, having thus far re- 
ceived benefits larger than its injuries 


’ from the popular agitations incidental to 


popular political reorganization, may be 
fooled into delaying readjustment or into 
not doing the work drastically enough. 
But there is a chance that the new Con- 
gress, called in special session by Mr. 
Roosevelt immediately after his inaugura- 
tion, will reveal the new, the “Roosevelt- 
ized,” the reorganized and popularized 
Republican party—professing to be un- 
changed, threshing out its conflicts in 
private after the discreet Republican fash- 
ion, but actually in motion in an “about- 
face” away from the party of Aldrich and 
Spooner. 

What of the Democratic party? 

There is only a negligible element of 
prophecy in the statement that it will now 
be reorganized, or, rather, re-reorganized 
into a radical party strongly tinged with 
socialism. And this means the formal dis- 
appearance of the individualism of Jeffer- 
son from our politics and the definite ac- 
ceptance by the overwhelming mass of 
Americans of at least the fundamental 
principle of socialism—the state powerful 
for “the general welfare” at home as well 
as abroad. The Republican party has 
been socialistic, has been an indefatigable 
propagandist of fundamental socialism, 
of governmental policies as “advance 
agents of prosperity,” ever since the con- 
clusion of the Civil War. While the Dem- 
ocratic party’s opposition to this social- 
istic tendency has been hardly more than a 
form, perhaps chiefly because it has been 
powerless to put into effect any of its 
avowed policies of individualism, it has 
hitherto acted as a restraining influence 
upon the socialistic tendencies of the Re- 
publican party. That the mass of the 
American people have not approved the 
Democratic opposition to a strongly cen- 
tralized government was in last fall’s elec- 
tion clearly and apparently finally shown 
—for Parker stood for individualism, 
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while Roosevelt stood for the socialistic 
principle of strong centralization. This 
disapproval ought long ago to have been 
suspected, ought not to have been in doubt 
after 1896 when the apparently abrupt 
transformation of the Democratic party 
from individualistic to socialistic—in real- 
ity, its first frank casting aside of its 
never practised professions of individual- 
ism—got for Mr. Bryan 6,502,925 votes, 
or 1,046,007 more votes than had ever 
been cast for a candidate for the presi- 
dency, William McKinley with his 7,206,- 
677 alone excepted—and William McKin- 
ley stood as the “‘advance agent of pros- 
perity”’ on socialistic lines, that is, by leg- 
islation. 

In fact, pure individualism has never 
been popular in America, though most of 
the historians, misled by the talk of poli- 
ticians, say it once was. Even Jefferson, 
the original and most ardent exponent of 
the theory that man must and should look 
only to himself and not to the state for his 
salvation, did not carry out in practice his 
ardent professions. It was by adopting 
Jefferson’s practice as distinguished from 
his theory, by combining with its profes- 
sions of devotion to individualism a prac- 
tice of increasing and extending the power 
and influence of the general government 
that the Democratic party so long held 
the ascendency. And the few successes of 
the Whigs were achieved by advocacy of 
socialistic tariff policies which the Demo- 
cratic party was slow to adopt because it 
was controlled by the slavocracy—and the 
slavocracy could get no “‘rake-off” from a 
tariff. 

This predominant factor in the old 
Democratic party of ante-bellum days, 
this slavocracy, is analogous to the plutoc- 
racy which has latterly dominated both 
political machines in almost all their rami- 
fications. And the ante-bellum downfall of 
the Democratic party, though ostensibly 
due to its nominal advocacy of states 
rights and a weak central government, 
was in fact due to actual advocacy of a 


government strongly centralized to main- 
tain and extend the power of the slavoc- 
racy. 

As soon as the event of the war fixed the 
Republican party in power, it proceeded 
to expand the socialistic principle of the 
strongly centralized government. In sea- 
son and out of season, it has yielded to 
and profited by the belief of the people 
that by and through the state comes pros- 
perity—a belief as old among men as the 
state itself and, whether true or false, so 
deeply rooted that it may be said to have 
become instinctive. Most of our “in- 
stincts” are false, are the product of ig- 
norance; this, however, may be an excep- 
tion. 

And what has been the attitude of the 
Democratic party since the war? Nomi- 
nally individualistic; actually socialistic. 
It was successful, in spite of its profes- 
sions, in 1876, because the people were 
dissatisfied with the corruption of the pub- 
lic administration, not because they were 
dissatisfied with the swift socialistic prog- 
ress. In 1880, when the Democratic party 
came out flat-footed against the protective 
tariff, the most socialistic of the many so- 
cialistic Republican policies, the Republi- 
cans won—this in face of the soreness over 
the Electoral Commission and over un- 
checked corruption at Washington. 

In 1884 we had the first foreshadowing 
of the present situation. The people heart- 
ily approved of all the schemes for making 
them rich and great by means of legisla- 
tion at Washington; but they, that is, 
some of them, had begun to feel that the 
Republican projects resulted in an unjust 
division of the riches and grandeur. And 
the people voted in Mr. Cleveland on a 
platform that refrained from denouncing 
protection and called for a modification of 
it to a form which would not pander to 
plutocracy. Protection and all the other 
socialistic policies are sound, said the peo- 
ple; the only trouble is in the division of 
the prosperity. The Democratic leaders, 
misinterpreting their mandate from the 








people into an endorsement of Jeffersonian 
individualism, proceeded to proclaim 
themselves as against protection. In 1888 
they were promptly and unceremoniously 
ejected. In 1892, they came in again— 
but how? 

Republican advocacy of socialism—for, 
what is the gospel of the state as the 
source of prosperity, if it is not socialism? 
—had produced in Republican ranks a 
large body of enthusiasts who said: “Our 
party is right as far as it goes, but it 
doesn’t go far enough. We should get 
more prosperity from Washington—more 
public improvements, more money, more 
tariffs, more paternalism, more pensions, 
more public administration of the great 
corporations controlling the necessities of 
the people. Also, our party has fallen into 
the pernicious habit of giving two dollars 
to the plutocrats whenever it gives the peo- 
ple one; the people should get three and 
the plutocrats none at all.” Hence the 
enormous Populist secession from the Re- 
publican party and the election of Mr. 
Cleveland in 1892. 

And now the full significance of 1896 
appears. There had arisen Democratic 
leaders of the type of Mr. Bryan, converts 
to the Republican avowed policy of ‘“‘con- 
servative” state socialism carefully dis- 
guised as the policy of “‘do,” for socialism 
is not a word for a politician to use except 
in denunciation. These new-school Dem- 
ocrats struck hands with the seceding rad- 
ical wing of the Republican party. But 
the coalition failed for a variety of rea- 
sons, all of them taking color from the 
great central reason—that the Demo- 
cratic-Populist programme proposed to 
*‘go too far,” while the revised Republican 
programme proposed to make still further 
extensions of the long-established Repub- 
lican practice of socialism without “going 
too far” all at once. The people decided 
to give the Republicans a chance. 

That the Republicans have in large 
measures redeemed their promises and 
have made still further concessions to the 
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growing socialistic spirit, the events of 
the last eight years bear witness. And the 
climax has come in Mr. Roosevelt. Not 
since Andrew Jackson have we had a Pres- 
ident who has gone so far as he toward 
the socialist ideal of a chief of state; and 
never before have such floods of money 
poured from the public treasury to shower 
“prosperity” upon the people; and never 
before have there been so many schemes 
evolved at the White House for increasing 
state supervision, interference, assistance, 
in matters which individualists call pri- 
vate. 

In the light of these facts of our his- 
tory, in the light of this unbroken record 
of popular faith in the national capital as 
the fountain of national prosperity, how 
colossal appears the blunder of the late 
“reorganizers” of the Democratic party. 
Mrs. Partington, after the waves with her 
broom, was not more fatuous than these 
estimable gentlemen, wielding the broom 
of individualism against the socialistic 
tidal wave. 

And the inevitable logic of the situation 
is a radical-socialist Democratic party to 
join issue with the conservative-socialist 
Republican party. That is, “Bryanism” 
without free silver against ‘Rooseveltism” 
without bluster. 

Both these parties agree: 

First, that there should be a strong cen- 
tral government, strongly interesting it- 
self in the welfare of the people. 

Second, that this strong government 
should be so administered as to provide 
employment for capital and labor. 

Third, that this strong government 
should provide money to the people—gold 
and silver and paper. 

Fourth, that it should be a direct em- 
ployer of the people by undertaking vast 
public improvements. 

Fifth, that it shall interfere between la- 


‘bor and capital, between employer and 


employe, whenever the “‘general welfare” 
suggests interference. 
Upon what do these parties disagree? 
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At not a single point upon a matter of 
principle, since both offer the state as the 
source of salvation. They differ only upon 
the application of the principle. The con- 
servative socialists say that the wise way 
to make the people prosperous is by pro- 
tecting manufacturers so that they can af- 
ford to pay high wages, and by protect- 
ing small manufacturers against undue 
aggressiveness of large manufacturers by 
anti-trust and freight rate laws, etc. That 
is, it advocates the distribution of pros- 
perity chiefly—for, vast public works 
must be excepted—by private hands, un- 
der government supervision and control, 
just as it advocates the distribution of pa- 
per as money by private hands under gov- 
ernment supervision, instead of direct is- 
sue by the government. 

The radical socialists say, “Why not 
the direct distribution of prosperity? Let 
the government own and control all the 
great public utilities and all the depart- 
ments of production that concern necessi- 
ties of life. Let the government issue pa- 
per money whenever such issues are in its 
judgment wise, instead of letting the 
bankers issue it when they think an issue 
expedient. Let the government gradually, 
but speedily, become the chief direct pro- 
vider not only of employment for capital 
but also of employment for labor. Instead 
of bottling the sunshine of prosperity and 
giving the bottles to plutocrats to distrib- 
ute, let the government turn the sun full 
and direct upon the people!” 

The people, except a handful of theo- 
retical individualists, want at Washington 
a strong central government directed by a 
strong man, wise enough to project poli- 
cies of prosperity and honest enough to 
compel a “square divide.” 


“Under which king?” Every American 
must take his choice. For whatever may 
be his private views in political action he 
can be effective only as a direct socialist 
or as an indirect socialist. The quarter of 
a century of diligent education of the pop- 
ular instinct for socialism has borne its 
legitimate, its inevitable fruit. Individ- 
ualism may have its turn some day; but 
that is a speculation. We are established 
and in full motion in the highroad of so- 
cialism ; and the two chauffeurs, disputing 
for control of. the motor, are disputing 
only as to how far and how fast we should 
go. 


We now see that there was a mistake in 
the identification of the corpus under in- 
quest. It is not the Democratic party, not 
the Democratic machine, but the pluto- 
cratic political machine which bears the 
labels of both parties. And we further see 
that the corpus is not a corpse at all but a 
still living though grievously battered 
thing, like to die, but not immediately, 
not until it has done much formidable 
staggering about and indulged in many a 
terrifying convulsion. But die it must, 
and pass utterly away, as did the aris- 
tocracy of Jefferson’s time, the bankoc- 
racy of Jackson’s time, the slavocracy of 
Lincoln’s time. 

It may be that Mr. Roosevelt will not 
have the opportunity to administer the 
death-stroke. Again, it may be that he 
will have the opportunity but will fail to 
see it or to dare it. But if not he, then an- 
other. For Bryans and La Follettes and 
Folks and M’Calls and Douglases are in 
the political horizon “thick as autumnal 
leaves that strew the brooks in Vallom- 
brosa.” 
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Company thought the successful cul- 

mination of its plans in sight it woke 
up to the fact that there had been a mis- 
calculation or an oversight somewhere. It 
had the absolute or prospective control of 
all the principal lines embraced in its elab- 
orate scheme of connecting various towns 
and cities by trolley, which means that it 
had bought a good deal of the necessary 
stock and had options on most of the rest ; 
but there was one insignificant little road 
that it had left to the last. This road had 
been a losing venture from its inception, 
and its stock was quoted far below par, 
with no buyers. As a matter of business 
policy, the more successful roads should 
be secured first, for the moment the secret 
was out their stocks would soar. They 
represented the larger investments, and 
their stockholders could hold on, if they 
saw the advisability of it, without mak- 
ing any financial sacrifice; they were in 
a position to “hold up” the new company 
in the most approved modern style. But 
the Bington road was weak and unprofit- 
able, valuable only as a connecting link in 
the chain. 


J ‘co when the Interurban Traction 


“Of course,” said Colonel Babington, 
who was at the head of the new venture, 
“‘we’re sure to be held up somewhere on 
the line, and these people can hold us up 
for less than any of the others. They 
haven’t much as a basis for a hold-up, 
and they can’t afford to go on losing 
money. We can buy their road cheap the 
first thing, but the discovery of the pur- 
chase will give our plans away and add 
a million dollars to the cost of carrying 
them out. Any fool would know that we 
were not buying that road for itself alone. 
Why, the mere rumor that negotiations 
were opened would add fifty or a hundred 
per cent. to the value of the other stocks 
we want. We can’t afford to even wink at 
that road unt:l we get control of the 
others.” 

So they went about their work very se- 
cretly, hoping so to conceal their design 
that they would be able to get the last 
link at the bedrock price; but, when the 
time came, entirely unexpected difficulties 
were encountered. The stockholders might 
have been tractable enough, but the stock- 
holders had been fooled themselves. 

‘Why, there was a young fellow here 
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last week,” they explained, “‘and he got 
a sixty-day option on enough stock to 
control the road.” 

“Who was he?” asked the startled Col- 
onel Babington. 

‘*His name is Horace Lake,” they told 
him. 

“T’ll have to look Horace up,” re- 
marked the Colonel thoughtfully. 

Meanwhile, Horace was congratulating 
himself on having done a good stroke of 
business, and further amusing himself by 
figuring his possible profit. 

“T’ve been looking for just such a 
chance as this,”’ he told Dave Murray, the 
insurance man. 

“Have you got the money to carry it 
through?” asked the practical Murray. 

“I had enough to put up a small for- 
feit to bind the option and convince them 
that I mean business, and I don’t need any 
more,” returned Lake. 

“Once in a great while,” said Murray, 
‘a man makes a good lot of money on a 
bluff, but even then he usually has some 
backing. It takes money to make money, 
as a general rule. You will find that most 
successful men, even those who are noted 
for their nervy financiering, got the basis 
of their fortunes by hard work and rigid 
economy. Wind may be helpful, but it 
makes a poor foundation.” 

“This is one of the times when it is 
about all that is necessary,’ laughed 
Lake. “I got a little inside information 
about the Interurban Traction Com- 
pany’s plans in time to secure an option 
on one link in its chain of roads, and it 
has simply got to do business with me be- 
fore it can make its line complete. For 
$20,000, paid any time within sixty days, 
I can control the blooming little line, and 
the option to buy at that price is going 
to cost the traction company just $25,- 
000, which will be clear profit for me.” 

“It sounds nice,” admitted Murray, 
“but, if I were in your place, I’d feel a 
good deal better if I had the money to 
make good. If they don’t buy, you lose 
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your forfeit, which represents every cent 
you could scrape up.” 

“They will buy,” asserted Lake, con- 
fidently. 

“They may think it cheaper to paral- 
lel your line,” suggested Murray. 

“Tm not worrying,” returned Lake. 
“Tm just waiting for them to come and 
see me, and they’ll come.” 

Lake’s prophecy proved correct. They 
came—at least Colonel Babington came, 
he being the active manager of the com- 
pany’s affairs. But Colonel Babington 
first took the precaution to learn all that 
he could of Horace Lake’s financial stand- 
ing and resources. This convinced him 
that it was what he termed a “hold-up,” 
but, even so, it was better to pay a rea- 
sonable bonus than to have a fight. 

**We will give you,” said Colonel Bab- 
ington, “‘a thousand dollars for your op- 
tion on the majority stock of the Bington 
road.” 

“The price,” replied Lake, “is $25,- 
000.” 

“My dear young man,” exclaimed the 
Colonel, when he had recovered his breath, 
“you ought to see a specialist in mental 
disorders. You are clearly not right in 
your mind.” 

“The price,” repeated Lake, “is $25,- 
000 now, and, if I am put to any trouble 
or annoyance in the matter, the price will 
go up.” 

“A bluff,” said the Colonel, “is of use 
only when the opposing party does not 
know it is a bluff. We happen to know it. 
You haven’t the money to buy that road, 
and you can’t get it.” 

“You speak with extraordinary cer- 
tainty,” returned Lake, with dignified sar- 
casm. 

“The road,” asserted the Colonel, “‘is 
valuable only to us, and we can parallel 
it, if necessary. No conservative capital- 
ist is going to advance you the money to 
buy it in the face of such a risk as that, 
so we have only to wait until your option 
expires to get it from the men who now 
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own it, and I may add that we have 
taken a second option at a slightly higher 
price. Therefore, your only chance to get 
out of the deal with a profit is to let us 
acquire the road under the first option at 
something less than the second option 
price. To avoid any unnecessary delay, 
we might be willing to pay you a bonus 
of $2,000.” 


“The price,” said Lake, “is now $26,- 


000.” 

“Sixty days—less than fifty now, as a 
matter of fact—is not such a long time,” 
remarked the Colonel. ‘We will wait.” 

Lake told Murray later that he “‘had 
them in a corner,” but Murray was in- 
clined to be doubtful ; fighting real money 
with wind, he said, was always a risky un- 
dertaking, and the Interurban Traction 
Company had plenty of real money. Lake, 
however, being in the “bluffing” line him- 
self, was inclined to think all others were 
doing business on the same basis, and he 
confidently expected the Colonel to re- 
turn in a few days. But the Colonel came 
not. Then Lake made another trip to 
Bington, to look the ground over, and he 
was disturbed to find that the Colonel had 
been sounding the people on a proposition 
to put a line through the town on an- 
other street. This was only a tentative 
plan, to be adopted in case of failure to 
get the existing line, but it showed that 
the company was not disposed to be held 
up without a fight. Fortunately, the peo- 
ple did not take kindly to the idea. The 
principal shops were on the line of the 
trolley now, and the proprietors did not 
wish to have travel diverted to another 
street. 

Lake devoted several days to mission- 
ary work in Bington, pointing out the 
great depreciation of property that would 
follow such a move, and he finally left 
with a feeling that the company would 
have an extremely difficult time getting 
the necessary legislation from the town 
officials. Still, he was not entirely at ease, 
for officials are sometimes “induced” to act 


contrary to the wishes of the people they 
are supposed to represent. But he be- 
lieved he had made the situation such 
that Babington would come back to him. 
Surely, it would be cheaper to deal with 
him than to buy an entire town board. 

Thirty of the sixty days slipped away, 
and Lake was really anxious. The Inter- 
urban Traction Company could not be a 
success without a connecting link between 
the two main stretches of its line, and 
Lake had not believed that it would dare 
to proceed with its plans until this was 
assured. Consequently, he had expected 
all work to stop, pending negotiations 
with him. But work did not stop. There 
were two or three trifling gaps at other 
places, and the company was laying the 
rails to bridge them, in addition to im- 
proving the roadbed of the lines it had 
bought. It even began to build a half- 
mile of track to reach one terminus of his 
little road. Clearly, there was no antici- 
pation of trouble in ultimately beating 
him. 

“It’s my lack of money,” he solilo-- 
quized. “I’ve got the basis of a good 
thing, if I only had the money to make it 
good, but I haven’t, and they know it. 
Murray was right.” 

His thoughts being thus turned to 
Murray, he went to see him, in the faint 
hope that he might interest him in the 
plan. Murray had money to invest. But 
Murray deemed the risk too great in this 
instance. 

“They can beat you,” said Murray. 
“They have unlimited resources, and 
they'll certainlv get through Bington on 
another street, if you persist in making 
your terms too stiff. Very likely, they 
would have given you $3,000 or even 
possibly $5,000 for your option when 
they first came to you, and they may do it 
now.” 

“T tell you, it’s a good thing,” insisted 
Lake. 

“Tf it’s really as good a thing as you 
think it is,” said Murray, “you will have 
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no difficulty in getting somebody with 
money to take it off your hands at a good 
margin of profit to you, but I can’t see 
it.” 

In this emergency, Lake recalled a man 
of considerable wealth who had known 
him as a boy and had taken quite an in- 
terest in him. It was humiliating not to 
be able to. put the scheme through him- 
self, after all his planning and confident 
talk, but it was better to turn it over to 
some one else than to fail entirely. So he 
went to see Andrew Belden. 

“There is a remote chance of success,” 
declared Belden, “but I would not care 
to risk $20,000 on it.” 

“The company can’t get through 
Bington, except on that franchise,” in- 
sisted Lake. 

“That may be so,” admitted Belden, 
*‘but I have learned not to be too confident 
in forecasting the action of public officials 
and corporations. The company could 


make a strong point by threatening to 
cut out Bington entirely and carry its 


line to one side of it.” 

“That would make a loop in their road 
that would be costly in building and in 
the delays it would occasion,” argued 
Lake. “They can’t make any circuits, if 
they are to do the business.” 

“Nevertheless,” returned Belden, “their 
actions show that they are very sure of 
their ground.” 

“Simply because I haven’t the ready 
cash,” said Lake, bitterly. ‘Will you 
loan it to me, Mr. Belden? If you won’t 
go into the deal yourself, will you loan 
me the money to put it through? I’ll give 
you the stock as security, and I think 
you know me well enough to know that 
I'll repay every cent of it as rapidly as 
possible.” 

‘“My dear Horace,” exclaimed Belden, 
with frank friendliness, “I haven’t the 
least doubt of your integrity, but I have 
very serious doubts of your ability to re- 
pay any such sum, and it is more than I 
care to lose. You never have had a thou- 
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sand dollars at one time in your life, and 
I may say, without intending to be un- 
kind, that it isn’t likely you ever will. 
As for the security, it’s value depends en- 
tirely on the success of your plans: if you 
fail, it won’t be worth ten cents. Now, if 
you had any real security, upon which I 
could realize in case anything happened 
to you, I would cheerfully let you have 
the money for as long a time as you 
wished. Although your plan does not ap- 
peal to me, I am sincerely anxious to be 
of assistance to you so far as possible, but 
I can’t make you a gift of $20,000. Con- 
vince me that it will be repaid ultimately 
—no matter in how long a time—and I 
will let you have it.” 

Lake departed, discouraged. He had 
no security of any sort to offer, and had 
only asked for the loan as a desperate last 
resort, without the slightest expectation 
that he would get it. The company, he 
decided, had beaten him, just because no 
one else was clearheaded enough to see 
the opportunity, and he might as well 
get what little profit he could while there 
was still time. With this object in view, 
he went to see the Colonel. 

“I have decided,” he said, “to let you 
have the road for a bonus of $5,000.” 

“That is very kind of you,” returned 
the Colonel, “but we can get it cheaper. 
You see,” he explained, with the disagree- 
able frankness of one who thinks he holds 
the winning hand, “the minority stock- 
holders were a little disgruntled when they 
learned of your deal—thought they had 
been left out in the cold—and they were 
ready to make very favorable terms with 
us. As we have a second option on the 
majority stock, at a somewhat higher fig- 
ure, we have only to wait until your op- 
tion expires and then take the little we 
need to give us control.” 

“T’ll let you have my option for the 
$2,000 you offered a month ago,” said 
Lake, desperately. 

‘It’s not worth that to us now.” 

“One thousand dollars.” 
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“Why, frankly, Mr. Lake,” said the 


Colonel, still pleasantly, “‘we men of some 
experience and standing in the business 
world don’t like to have half-baked finan- 
ciers interfering with our plans, and we 
aim to discourage them as effectually as 
possible whenever possible.” Then, with a 
sudden change of tone: “We won’t give 
you a damn cent for your option. You 
were too greedy.” 

“Of course, you men of money and 
high finance are not greedy at all,” re- 
torted Lake, sarcastically. 

Lake was too depressed to see it at the 
moment, but later it began to dawn on 
him that the Colonel, usually astute, had 
made a grievous mistake. In his anxiety 
to impress upon the young man the fu- 
tility of his avaricious schemes, in the 
face of such wise and resourceful oppo- 
sition, he had mentioned the fact that the 
minority stock had been brought within 
their reach. Had they already bought it, 
or had they only secured options on it? 
If already purchased, the purchase price 
would prove a dead loss, unless they were 
able to get enough more to secure con- 
trol. To parallel the road would be to 
kill a company in which they were finan- 
cially interested, in addition to incurring 
the considerable expense necessary for a 
new connecting link. 

Lake went to Bington that afternoon, 
and returned the following morning. The 
game was his, if he could raise the money ; 
they had bought most of the minority 
stock outright, being unable to get op- 
tions on it. He was sure of victory now, 
if he could raise the money. He no longer 
wished to turn the deal over to any one 
else on any terms: he wished to carry it 
to the conclusion himself. But the money, 
the money! 

He tried Belden again, but Belden still 
considered the security utterly inadequate 
for a loan of $20,000. In truth, although 
Belden considered the outlook a little 
more promising now, he doubted the 
young man’s ability to handle such a deal, 
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and it would take very little to upset all 
calculations. The company’s investment 
was not sufficient to prevent the abandon- 
ment of the road in some very possible 
circumstances, although it was ample evi- 
dence of a present plan to use it. Murray 
took the same view. 

“It begins to look like a good specula- 
tion,” said Murray, “but I haven’t that 
much money to invest in it, and I never 
was much of a speculator, anyway. I 
have discovered that, as a general thing, 
when the possible profit begins to climb 
very much over the legal rate of interest, 
the probability of loss increases with it. 
However, if you want to take the risk, 
that’s your affair, provided you have the 
money.” 

“But I haven’t,” complained Lake; 
‘that’s the trouble.” 

“Too bad you’re not carrying enough 
insurance to be of some use,” remarked 
Murray. 

‘What good would that do?” asked 
Lake. 

“Why, then you’d only have to con- 
vince your wife that you have a safe in- 
vestment, and it’s always easier to con- 
vince your wife than it is to convince some 
cold-blooded capitalist. Insurance ranks 
high as security, but of course the bene- 
ficiary has to consent to its use.” 

“T never had thought of insurance as a 
factor in financiering,” said Lake. “I had 
regarded it more as a family matter.” 

“It plays an important part in the busi- 
ness world,” explained Murray, “‘and it 
might even play a part in speculation. 
There is partnership insurance, you 
know.” 

“I may have heard of it, but I never 
gave it any consideration.” 

“It’s not a speculation, but a business 
precaution,” said Murray. ‘‘The part- 
ners are insured in favor of the firm. If 
one of them dies, it gives the firm the 
ready cash to buy his interest from the 
widow, without infringing on the business 
capital. Partnership insurance may some- 
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times prevent a failure; it may prevent 
several. Many interests may depend tem- 
porarily upon the operations of one man, 
and his sudden death might spell ruin for 
a number of people, unless they were pro- 
tected by insurance. The policy is play- 
ing a more important part in the business 
world every day. There are lots of 
strange things that can be done when you 
fully understand it.” 

“But that doesn’t help me,” asserted 
Lake, impatiently. 

““No,” returned Murray, “I don’t see 
how insurance could help you just now, 
unless you were to die. A policy won’t be 
accepted as security for a sum in excess 
of the premiums paid, for you might de- 
fault.” 

“I’m not the kind of a man who dies to 
win,” said Lake, rather sharply. 

“Of course not,” replied Murray. “I 
was merely considering the financial pos- 
sibilities of policies.” All insurance ques- 
tions being of absorbing interest to Mur- 
ray, he straightway forgot all about 
Lake’s predicament, and busied his mind 
with his own speculations. “There is so 
much that can be done with insurance,” 
he went on, “but I guess it’s just as well 
the public doesn’t know it all. Do you re- 
member the case of Rankin, the banker 
who committed suicide?” 

“Veg,” 

**Well, Rankin couldn’t have done any- 
thing with our company, because the ele- 
ment of premeditation is assumed if death 
by suicide occurs within two years from 
the time the policy is issued. After that 
the manner of death cuts no figure, for 
the courts have held that an insurance 
company takes a risk on the mind as well 
as the body of a policy-holder, and, any- 
way, competition has cut out the old sui- 
cide restrictions. But there are companies 
that issue policies incontestable after the 
date of issue. Suppose Rankin, when he 
found his affairs in such shape that he no 
longer dared to face the world, had gone 
to one or more of these companies. A 
hundred thousand dollars—very likely 
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less—would have protected his bank and 
provided for his family. He had already 
decided to kill himself, for his operations 
had been such that he could not hope to 
escape the penitentiary when discovery 
came, but he was ostensibly still a prosper- 
ousman. Many men of his standing insure 
themselves for extraordinarily large sums, 
to legitimately protect their business in- 
terests as well as their families. Not so 
very long ago we issued a paid-up policy 
for $50,000 on the life of one man, who 
died within three years, and we thought 
nothing of it. He was taking a risk on his 
own life then, for he thought he was going 
to live long enough to make a paid-up 
policy cheaper than the aggregate of an- 
nual payments, whereas there would have 
been a saving to his estate of a good many 
thousands of dollars if he had followed 
the other plan. However, that has noth- 
ing to do with this case: I mention it only 
to show that a man of Rankin’s apparent 
standing could have got insurance to any 
amount without creating comment. And, 
with an_ incontestable-after-date-of-issue 
policy, he could have protected his busi- 
ness associates and his family by the very 
culmination of his overwhelming disgrace. 
Why, a defaulter may use part of his 
stolen money in this way to provide for 
his family when the moment of discovery 
and death shall come, or a dishonest busi- 
ness man, facing ruin, may use his cred- 
itors’ money to make such provision, for 
insurance money is something sacred that 
may not be reached like the rest of an es- 
tate. Oh, there are great dramatic possi- 
bilities in this business, Lake: tragedies 
and comedies and dramas of which the 
public knows nothing.” 

*“How does that help me?” demanded 
Lake gloomily, and the question brought 
Murray back to the realities of the mo- 
ment. 

“It doesn’t help you,” Murray replied, 
“but it’s an intensely interesting subject 
to one who gives it a little time and 
thought.” 

Yet it did help Lake, although not at 
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that moment. It was a new field, and 
Lake liked to explore new fields. A nov- 
elty that taxed his ingenuity appealed to 
him especially. True, he had enough to 
occupy his mind without entering upon 
idle speculation, but, when every other 
avenue to success seemed closed, his 
thoughts would revert to insurance. 

“If it holds out such opportunities for 
others, why not for me?” he asked. “If 
others have entirely overlooked the possi- 
bilities, why may not I be doing the same 
thing?” 

He met the Colonel on the street occa- 
sionally, and the way the Colonel smiled 
at him was maddening. There could be no 
doubt that the Colonel considered the 
game won, but he was not a man to take 
chances: he had Lake watched, and the 
latter’s every move was reported to him. 
Even when Lake made another trip to 
Bington and endeavored to arrange a 
shrewd deal with some of the majority 
stockholders, the Colonel promptly heard 
of it. ; 

“Accept my notes in payment for the 
stock,” Lake urged on that occasion, “‘and 
T’ll let you in on the profits of the deal. 
The traction company has got to get this 
road, but you can’t hold it up for a big 
price, because you were foolish enough to 
give it a second option. I can do it, how- 
ever. Let me have the stock, and you can 
divide up among yourselves half of all I 
get in excess of the option price. My 
notes will be paid, and you will have a 
bonus of $12,000 or $15,000.” 

But the stockholders were conservative 
and cautious men, and the very fact that 
Lake could not command the money that 
he needed made them suspicious. As mat- 
ters stood, they were sure of getting out 
of a losing venture with a small profit— 
at least, so it seemed to them—and they 
preferred that to the risk of losing every- 
thing in an effort to secure a larger profit. 
Furthermore, they were now on the side 
of the Colonel, for his option was at a 


larger price, And the Colonel was very 


confident—so confident that work was be- 
ing rushed on details that would prove 
valueless without the Bington road. This 
was what made Lake desperately angry ; 
it was humiliating to be treated as a help- 
less weakling. 

As valuable time passed, his mind re- 
verted again to the insurance field. His 
opportunity—the opportunity of a life- 
time—was almost lost. The Colonel, wish- 
ing to lose no time, had arranged for a 
meeting with certain of the majority 
stockholders the day the first option ex- 
pired. The option expired at noon, and 
the Colonel would be ready to take over 
what stock he needed at one minute after 
the noon hour. This would not be very 
much, in view of the minority stock he al- 
ready held, but the sanguine stockholders 
did not know this: they expected him to 
take all of it. 

‘Some of them are going to find they’re 
tricked, just as I am,” Lake grumbled. 
“If I could only convince Belden of the 
ultimate absolute security of a loan! He 
wants to help me; he’s ready to be con- 
vinced ; but—”’ 

People passing saw this moody, de- 
pressed young man stop short in the 
street and his eyes light with sudden hope. 

“By thunder!” he exclaimed. “Of 
course, I can protect him against unfor- 
seen disaster, if he has confidence in my 
integrity !” 

He was almost jubilant when he entered 
Belden’s office. 

“Got the money?” asked Belden. 

“No; but I know how to get it,” re- 
plied Lake. ‘You believe in my honesty, 
don’t you?” 

*Implicitly.” 

“You merely doubt my ability?” 

“Your financial ability,” explained 
Belden. ‘You will do what you agree to 
do—if you can. I have no earthly doubt 
of your willingness, even anxiety, to re- 
pay every obligation you may incur, but, 
added to other risks, there is the possi- 
bility of accident.” 
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“If I eliminate that?” 

*“You may have the money.” 

“On long time?” 

“The time and the terms are imma- 
terial.” 

“T’ll come for it later,” announced 
Lake, and he departed, leaving Belden 
puzzled and curious. 

Once outside, Lake stopped to do a lit- 
tle mental figuring before taking up the 
other details of his plan. 

“T advanced $500 to bind the option,” 
he reflected. “That leaves $19,500 neces- 
sary to put the deal through. Twenty 
thousand from Belden will give me just 
the margin I need.” 

Murray was as much puzzled and sur- 
prised by the change in the man as Bel- 
den had been, and Murray, like Belden, 
was anxious to help him in any reasonably 
safe way. 

“Am I good for $500 for thirty days, 
if I give you my positive assurance that 
I know exactly how I am going to pay it 
in that time?” asked Lake. 

“Why, yes,” replied Murray. “On 
short-time figuring you’re a pretty safe 
man.” 

“Draw me a check for it, and I’ll give 
you my thirty-day note,” said Lake, “and 
my verbal assurance that it’s a cinch.” 

Murray noted the confidence of Lake’s 
tone and manner, and drew the check. 

“What are you going to do with it?” 
he asked. 

“Pay a life insurance premium,” 
laughed Lake. “Give me an application 
blank and round up a medical examiner. 
I want a twenty-year endowment policy 
for $20,000, and I want it put through 
like a limited express that’s trying to 
make up time.” 

“T suppose you know what you’re do- 
ing,” said Murray, doubtfully. 

“You bet I do.” 

“Oh, very well,” remarked Murray. “I 
don’t see how I can refuse business for 
the company, even if I stand to lose.” 

“You won’t lose,” declared Lake, with 
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joyous enthusiasm. “I’m going to show 
you a new trick in the line of insurance 
financiering.” 

After that, Lake haunted Murray’s of- 
fice, and grew daily more anxious. He 
was a good risk, but certain formalities 
were necessary, and these took time, al- 
though Murray did his utmost to shorten 
the routine. Lake’s nervousness _in- 
creased; he had Murray telegraph the 
home office ; he grew haggard, for he had 
not counted on this delay; but finally, in 
the moment of almost utter despair, the 
policy was delivered to him. Ten minutes 
later he was in Belden’s office. 

“T want $20,000 at four per cent., 
payable at the rate of $1,000 a year, with 
interest !” he cried. “I'll pay it, to a cer- 
tainty, within sixty days, but I’m trying 
to make it look more reasonable, to sat- 
isfy you. You believe I can pay $1,000 
a year, don’t you?” 

“If you live.” 

“Tf I don’t,” exclaimed Lake, “there 
is insurance for $20,000 in your favor,” 
and he banged the policy down on the 
desk in front of the astonished Belden. 
“You can trust me to take care of the 
premiums, can’t you?” 

“You’re integrity I never doubted,” 
replied Belden, “and that obligation 
should be within your means.” 

“My rule of life shall be: the premiums 
first, the payments on the note next,” de- 
clared Lake. “If I fall behind in the lat- 
ter, the security will still be good. I only 
ask that anything in excess of what may 
be due you, in case of my death, shall go 
to my wife, and that she shall be made the 
sole beneficiary the moment you are paid. 
But, for the love of heaven! hurry!” 

Instead of hurrying, Belden leaned 
back in his chair and looked at the young 
man with bewildered admiration. 

“Such ingenuity,” he said at last, 
“ought not to go unrewarded. As a strict 
business proposition, your plan would 
hardly find favor with a conservative 
banker, but, as a matter of friendship 
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and confidence—” He reached for his 
check-book. ‘Such a head as yours is 
worth a risk,” he added a moment later. 

Lake reached the office of the Bington 
road at 11:30 on the day his option ex- 
pired. The Colonel was already there, 
waiting. So were some of the majority 
stockholders. The Colonel was confident 
and unusually loquacious. 

“Now that the matter is practically 
settled,” he remarked, with the cheerful 
frankness of a man who has won, “I may 
admit that the young man had us up a 
tree. He succeeded in putting the other 
route through Bington practically be- 
yond our reach, and forced us to take the 
risk of doing business with the minority 
stockholders at a possible dead loss. But 
we knew he didn’t have the money, so we 
went ahead with our plans and our work. 
A little ready cash—” 

It was then that Lake entered and de- 
posited a small satchel on the long table. 

“T will take the stock under my op- 
tion,” he announced briefly to such of 
the majority stockholders as were present. 
“JT think I have got all that I need, with 
the exception of what is represented by. 
you gentlemen. It has been a pretty busy 
morning for me.” He emptied the stock 
certificates already acquired and some 
bundles of banknotes on the table. ‘‘Colo- 
nel,” he said, with a joyous and triumph- 
ant laugh, “‘you’d better sit up and begin 
to take notice.” 

The Colonel’s attitude and air of easy 
confidence already had changed, and his 
look of amazement and dismay was al- 
most laughable. 

“Quick, gentlemen,” cautioned Lake, 
with a glance at the clock. “I’ve tendered 
the money in time, but I'll feel a little 
more comfortable when I have the rest of 
the needed stock.” 

Like one in a dream, the Colonel leaned 


over the table and watched the transac- 
tion. 

*“Do—do you want to sell some of that 
stock?”’ he asked at last. 

“No,” replied Lake; “I don’t want to 
sell some of it; I want to sell all of it.” 

“We don’t need all of it,” said the 
Colonel. 

“Well, I'll tell you what I’ll do,” re- 
turned Lake, magnanimously. ‘“‘T’ll sell 
you all or any part of it for $50,000.” 

“On the basis of $50,000 for your en- 
tire holdings?” asked the Colonel. 

“No; at the set price of $50,000 for 
whatever you take.” 

“Too much,” said the Colonel. 

**As you please,” said Lake, carelessly. 
“The price of the control of the Bington 
road goes up $1,000 a day. It’s dirt 
cheap at $50,000 now, but, of course, if 
you don’t need it, Colonel, the bargain 
price doesn’t interest you.” 

The Colonel did need it; in fact, the 
company, in its sublime confidence, had 
put itself in a position where failure to 
get it meant a considerable loss. 

“On second thought,” remarked Lake, 
“T’ll have to add $1,000 to compensate 
me for the indignity of being called a 
half-baked financier. Do you remember 
that, Colonel?” 

‘We'll take it,” said the Colonel, re- 
signedly. Then he added reflectively: 
**You’ve made a pretty good thing out of 
this, Lake.” 

“Fair, fair,” replied Lake. “After I’ve 
repaid the $20,500 that I borrowed, I’ll 
have $30,500 left, not to mention an in- 
surance policy for $20,000 in favor of 
my wife, with the first premium paid. 
You ought to study the insurance ques- 
tion, Colonel. There are wonderful finan- 
cial possibilities in it, and some day per- 
haps you will wake up to the fact that in- 
surance beat you in this deal.” 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE FAIRPORT ART MUSEUM 


FTER the war was over, the Middle 
West addressed itself to Culture. Per- 
haps the husbands and brothers and 

fathers might still be busy making money; 
but the women of the West, whose ener- 
gies and emotions had been mightily 
roused, found life a little tame when there 
were no more sanitary commissions, no 
more great fairs or little fairs for the sol- 
diers, no more intense emotions over print- 
ed sheets. Then it was that the Woman’s 
Club lifted a modest finger at the passing 
car of progress and unobtrusively board- 
ed it. Fairport was conservative, as al- 
ways, but she had no mind to be left be- 
hind in the march of feminine fashion. 
She did not rush to extremes, but she had 
women’s clubs in 1881. 

Naturally, the women’s clubs were 
deeply stirred by the first great world’s 
fair in America. But the whole West was 
moved. It turned to art with a joyous 
ardor, the excited happiness of a child 
that finds a new beauty in the world. 

Of course, Fairport went to Phila- 
delphia; and Fairport was converted. It 
followed at once that the women’s clubs 
of the place should serve most zealously 
at the altar; and nothing could be more 
inevitable than that in course of time 
there should be a concrete manifestation 
of zeal. Hence the memorable Art Mu- 


seum. 

The art collection would give the spec- 
tators shivers to-day, but it excited only 
happy complacency then. The mood of 
the hour was not critical. The homes of 





the Fairport gentry held innumerable oil 
copies of the great masters of different de- 
grees of atrocity, which they loaned se- 
cure of welcome; with them came family 
treasures and the gems of accomplished 
amateurs who painted flowers or china 
cups, or of rising young artists who had 
not as yet risen beyond the circle of trust- 
ing friends in the town. In general, the 
donors’ expectation of gratitude was jus- 
tified, but even so early as 1881 there 
were limits to artistic credulity; and some 
offerings drove the club president, Miss 
Claudia Loraine, and the club secretary, 
Miss Emma Hopkins, to “the coal hole.” 
This was a wee closet under the stairs, 
where the coal scuttles were ranged. As 
there was no private office (only a wire 
cage), when Miss Hopkins felt the need 
of frank speech she signaled Claudia to 
the coal hole. 

She was closeted with her thus on the 
morning of the second day. The subject 
of the conference was the last assault on 
the nerves of the committee, perpetrated 
by the Miller twins—not in person but 
with their china. The china itself had 
the outward semblance of ordinary blue 
earthen ware of a cheap grade; but the 
Miller twins were convinced that the blue 
ware had been the property of George 
the Third, had been sold and was on 
board the ship with the tea which was 
rifled in Boston Harbor. They had in- 
sisted in tacking these royal claims (in 
the blackest and neatest lettering) upon 
the china; and the awkward fact that 
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earthenware does not usually grace a 
royal board, and that the saintly old 
grandmother mixed up dates and persons 
in a wonderful way, during her latter 
days, made no difference to her loyal de- 
scendants. 

The Millers kept a tiny little house on 
a tiny little income; but gave of all they 
had to give, themselves, without stint. 
They were public spirited women if Fair- 
port held any such. Although they had 
neither brothers nor cousins to go to the 
war, they had scraped lint and made 
bandages and trudged with subscription 
papers and scrimped for weeks, to have 
money to spend at the patriotic fairs. In 
consequence, they were deeply respected, 
so respected that it was simply impossi- 
ble to refuse their unselfish offering of 
their dearest god. 

“We’re in for the King George china!” 
groaned Claudia softly. 

“We are,” said Emma. “I’ve put it in 
a good but not too good place; and Mr. 
Winslow is inspecting it now.” 

“And he knows about china; he’s sent 
lovely things,” mourned Claudia. 

“Oh, well, he knows about the Miller 
girls, too,” said Emma, smiling. “I think 
he’ll forgive us.” 

“You better go explain,’ urged 
Claudia. 

Emma went; she was an amiable girl. 
She was not pretty like her sister, Mrs. 
Raimund, who had married the great 
railway man and was a power in Chicago 
society; but there was something in the 
radiant neatness and good humor of the 
plain sister which made her pleasant to 
look upon. 

Winslow’s mouth and eyes relaxed at 
her greeting, and he smiled over her offi- 
cial quotation of the Millers’ claims. 

“King George’s table? H-m-m, which 
table, second or third?” His eyes twinkled 
at Emma, whose own eyes twinkled back. 

“They’re awfully good women,” said 
she, in a kind of compunction. 

“None better,” said he. 


As he passed on, with his little son at 
his side, she thought, “He isn’t nearly so 
grim as I used to think.” 

Mrs. Winslow and Mrs. Winter were 
a few paces behind. They halted before 
the china which Mrs. Winter examined; 
but Mrs. Winslow’s weary eyes lingered 
hardly a moment before they found some 
other object on which to rest and leave 
as briefly. 

“It is to be hoped this priceless relic 
won’t be damaged in any way,” said Mrs. 
Winter. “Still”—she bent confidently to- 
ward Emma—“if such a calamity should 
occur, I know a shop in Chicago where 
you can get plenty more for three dol- 
lars and ninety-nine cents.” 

“TI hope nothing will happen to it,” 
said Emma, with stolid reticence. 

Mrs. Winslow had not listened; her 
listless face had been transformed; it was 
illumined now by the loveliest of smiles; 
she half put out her hand as a little boy 
snuggled up to her silken skirts, with a 
laugh. 

“Papa letted me come,” he said gaily, 
“and Peggy’s here, too—there!” 

Immediately both children were im- 
mersed in the beauties of a collection of 
rejected models which had been obtained 
from the patent office, and which, surely, 
were the most diverting toys imaginable. 
“Poor things, to them they are most val- 
uable!” sighed Mrs. Winslow. She was 
making conversation about the Miller 
china; but Johnny-Ivan and Peggy not 
unreasonably conceived that she spoke of 
the beautiful churns and hayraking wag- 
ons and cars and wheeled chairs and the 
like marvels, which Miss Hopkins was ami- 
ably explaining for them. 

**The least chip would be irreparable, I 
suppose,” continued Mrs. Winter, “thou- 
sands couldn’t pay if one were broken!” 

“Imagine the feelings of the custodi- 
an,” said Emma. “I’m in a tremble, all 
the time.” 

“JT pity you,” said Mrs. Winter, as the 
two ladies passed on to Mrs. Winter’s 
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great grandmother’s blue and white em- 
broidered bedspread. 

“Oh, Peggy, do be careful!” whispered 
Johnny-Ivan; Peggy was sending a ve- 
locipede in dizzy circles round the 
counter. 

Now fate had ordered that at this crit- 
ical instant the children should be un- 
guarded. For the moment, there was no 
one near save a freckled boy in shabby 
overalls, who was in the museum to help 
his mother, the scrub-woman of the store, 
and the very boy who, indirectly, had 
brought about the hot quarrel concerning 
the “blood feud” between Peggy and 
Johnny. 

Peggy grew more pleased with her 
play. The velocipede described wider 
and wider gyrations with accelerating 
speed ; its keen buzz swelled on the air. 

“Ill hit somepin!” warned Johnny- 
Ivan, in an access of fear. , 

But Peggy’s soul was dauntless to 
recklessness. ‘No, it won’t,” she flung 
back. Johnny thought a most particu- 
larly beautiful little swinging gate in 
peril and tried to swerve the flying thing; 
how it happened, neither of the children 
knew; there was a smash, a crash; and 
gate and velocipede lay in splinters under 
a bronze bust. The glass of the show 
case was etched with a sinister gray line. 

“Now look what you’ve done!” ex- 
claimed Peggy, with the natural irrita- 
tion of disaster. “Oh my!” squeaked the 
shabby little boy, “‘won’t you catch it!” 
Peggy’s anger was swallowed up in 
fright and sympathy; she pushed John- 
ny-Ivan ahead of her. ‘That Miss Hop- 
kins is looking,” cried she; “get behind 
these folks down the aisle!” 

She propelled the little boy out of the 
immediate neighborhood of the calamity ; 
she forced a wicked, deceitful smile (alas! 
guile comes easily to her sex), and pointed 
out things to him, whispering, “Look 
pleasant! Don’t be so scared! They’ll 
never know we did it!” Already, she was 
shouldering her share in crime, with a 


woman’s willingness; she said ‘‘we” quite 
unconsciously; but she added (and this 
was of direct volition): “J did it more’n 
you; you were just trying to keep the 
nasty thing straight; I was a heap more 
to blame. Anyhow, I guess it ain’t so 
awful bad. Just those wooden things!” 

Johnny-Ivan shook a tragic head. 
“She said thousands wouldn’t repair the 
damage,” moaned he. 

**You can’t make me believe those mean 
little wooden tricks are worth any thou- 
sand dollars!” volleyed Peggy. “Are you 
sure she meant them? Maybe it was those 
things in the next glass case; they’re her 
own things! They’re some kind of Chi- 
nese china and cost a heap.” 

‘And the show-case is broked!”’ sniffed 
Johnny-Ivan, gulping down a sob. 

“Tt ain’t broke, it’s only cracked ; ’sides 
it was cracked a right smart, befo’!” 

“But this was a new place, I know, 
*cause I cut my finger on the other, scrap- 
ing it over.” 

“Well, anyhow, I reckon it ain’t much 
value,” Peggy insisted. 

“IT saw that young lady come back”— 
Johnny-Ivan had switched on to a new 
track leading to grizzly possibilities— 
‘maybe she'll find it!’ 

“Well, we’re gone, all right.” 

“That little boy isn’t.” 

Peggy gave an unprincipled giggle. 
‘Maybe she’ll think it was him.” 

“Then we got to tell,” moaned Johnny. 

“No, we ain’t. He'll run off and so 
she won’t ask him questions.” 

“But she'll think it’s him. It’ll be 
mean.” 

“No, it won’t.” 

*“Tt’s mean to have somebody else take 
your blame or your punishment; mamma 
said so.” 

“°Tain’t mean if the people who get 
blamed are mean, themselves—like him. 
I don’t care how blamed he gets; I 
wouldn’t care if he got licked.” 

But Johnny’s conscience was not so 
elastic. “I don’t care, either,” he protest- 
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ed. “I—I wouldn’t care if he was 
deaded”’—anxious to propitiate—‘‘but it 
would be mean just the same. I got to 
tell papa, Peggy. I truly have.” 

Peggy grew very cross. ‘‘You are just 
the foolest, obsternatest little boy I ever 
did see,” she grumbled; “‘you’re a plumb 
idiot! I'd like to slap you! Your pa- 
pa’ll be awful mad.” 

Johnny-Ivan essayed an_ indifferent 
mien, but his eyes were miserable. 

“Say, Jo’nivan,”—her voice sank to a 
whisper that curdled his blood,—were 
you ever spanked ?” 

“Only Hilma sorter kinder—not really 
spanking, you know,” confessed Johnny 
with a toss of his head. “I just made 
faces at her; I didn’t cry!” he bragged. 

‘Never your mamma or your papa?” 

“Course not,” said Johnny. with a 
haughty air; but—‘Peggy,” he said 
very low, “‘were you—did—” 

“Oh, my, yes! Mammy did when I 
was little. I’m too big now,” 

“I’m too big, too, now, ain’t I?” 

“TI don’t know,” said Peggy. ‘Wulf 
Greiner was licked by teacher and he’s 
thirteen. It’s whether it’s mighty bad, 
you know.” 

Johnny-Ivan caught his breath and his 
legs shook under him; the horror of his 
father’s “licking” him came over him 
cold; it was not the pain, it was the ig- 
nominy, the unknown terror of his fa- 
ther’s wrath that loomed awful to him. 
As he looked down the crowded room and 
suddenly beheld Winslow’s face bent 
gravely over Miss Hopkins, who was talk- 
ing earnestly, he could hardly move his 
feet. Yet he had no thought of wavering. 
“IT got to tell,” he said, and walked as 
fast as he could, with his white face, 
straight to the group. 

Winslow looked down and saw the two 
children; any one could discover the sig- 
nals of calamity in their faces: Peggy’s 
a fine scarlet and Johnny-Ivan’s grayish- 
white. 

““What’s the matter, Johnny?” asked 
Winslow. 
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Johnny’s eyelids were glued tight— 
just as they were when he pulled Peggy’s 
tooth—he blurted everything out in one 
breathless sentence: “I’ve done something 
awful, papa. It’ll cost thousands of dol- 
lars—” 

Emma Hopkins had considered Win- 
slow an unattractive man, of a harsh vis- 
age, but now, as he looked at his little son, 
she changed her mind. 

“What did you do, son?” said he qui- 
etly; his hand found Johnny’s brown 
curls and lay on them a second. 

“He didn’t do it, really; it was me,” 
Peggy broke in, too agitated for gram- 
mar. “I was playing with the little tricks 
of the table, the models, sah, and I was 
making the v’losipid run round and he 
was ’fraid I’d break it; but J did it, re- 
ally, sah.” 

“And the model fell on to something 
valuable? I see.” 

“But he wasn’t playing with it, he was 
only trying to keep me from breaking—” 

“Well, young lady, you two are evi- 
dently in the same boat; but you aren’t 
a bit sneaky, either of you. Let’s see the 
wreckage; I suppose you got into trouble 
because you wanted to see how things 
worked, and Johnny, as usual, couldn’t 
keep his fingers out of other folk’s hot 
water. Where’s the ruin?” 

“The show-case is broked, too,” said 
Johnny-Ivan in a woeful, small voice. 

“But it was cracked before,” inter- 
jected Peggy. 

Winslow looked at her with a little 
twist. ‘‘That’s a comfort,” said he, “‘and 
you have horse sense, my little South- 
erner. I guess you didn’t either of you 
mean any harm—” 

“Indeed, no sah, and Johnny was just 
as good, never touched a thing—” 

“But you see your intentions didn’t 
protect you. Distrust good intentions, 
my dears; look out for the possible con- 
sequences. However, I think there is one 
person to blame you haven’t mentioned ; 
and that is one Josiah C. Winslow, who 
let two such giddy young persons explore 
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by themselves. Contributory negligence 
is proved; and said Winslow will pay the 
bill and not kick.” 

So saying, he took Peggy’s warm 
chubby little fingers in one of his big 
white hands and Johnny-Ivan’s cold little 
palm in the other, and nodded a farewell 
to Emma. Emma watched him; she did 
not realize how vividly more than one 
emotion was painted on her usually placid 
face, any more than she was aware of 
Olga Winslow’s dark eyes. 

“TI don’t know why, but I dislike that 
girl,” said Olga to Mrs. Winter. 

“Emma Hopkins? I shouldn’t have 
said she had enough distinction about her 
to be disliked. Now, Mrs. Raimund—” 

“Mrs. Raimund”—Olga waved her 
hands impatiently in a foreign gesture— 
“she has a kind of beauty, but she bores 
one, she is so shallow. Now this young 
woman—she’s deep. And I do not like 
her.” 

“TI will tell you,” she added directly, 
“I know whom she resembles. Oh, im- 
mensely. It is my husband; it is Mr. 
Winslow. I never understood him; she 
would never be at a loss. They are cut 
out of the same piece of cloth.” 

“I never saw any resemblance,”—began 
Mrs. Winter, a little amused, a little em- 
barrassed. 

“Nor I until to-day. But—do you be- 
lieve in presentiments ?” 

“Not a bit,” replied Mrs. Winter 
cheerfully. 

“Me, I do believe. Well, chérie, I feel 
that young woman will have, some day, 
everything I love best, yes. So I—I hate 
her !”” 

“You talk as if you thought she would 
marry your husband.” 

“Some day she will. But she shall not 
have Ivan.” 

“My dear friend, this is—well, you are 
not talking sense!” 

“No? But you will see it. Ugh! it 
bothers me; let us look at these strange 
artistic moods of our town. Was there 
ever anything cruder! You Americans 
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think you can buy anything. Art isn’t 
bought, it grows. The redeeming grace 
of an aristocracy is its—ah, what shall I 
say? its heritage of beauty, luxury, splen- 
dor.” 

“Yet—you say you revolt from your 
own country’s manner of living, for all 
it’s so refined.” 

“But, yes. We pay too high a price 
for repose and refinement. We are un- 
conscious vampires, whose luxury and 
taste are drawn out of the veins of the 
poor, starved, stunted mujiks. That is 
why my heart went forth to you Ameri- 
cans—until I knew you. Do you think 
if I had found my dreams true, and you 
were trying to deck the bare homes of the 
poor with these bibelots, I should find 
anything of the ridiculous? Me, I should 
be on my knees to you! Nor would there 
be so much to ridicule; the worst art is 
born of pretense—I speak your language 
so poorly. I can’t explain myself!” 

“You speak English beautifully, my 
dear child,” said Mrs. Winter, “‘our real 
language—well, I don’t know whether 
you can speak it or understand it, either; 
and there’s the trouble—why, Jo’nivan, 
how long have you been walking behind 
us?” 

“Ever so long,” answered Johnny- 
Ivan calmly ; “‘but mamma says I mustn’t 
int’rupt. Papa says I should tell you 
there’s some nice itchings up stairs.” 

“Now, I wonder,” thought Mrs. Win- 
ter, who was an astute personage, “I do 
wonder how much of her ravings that 
poor little chap heard ; he wouldn’t under- 
stand the last part; but the first was plain 
English.” 

In point of fact, Johnny-Ivan had 
heard every word. 

On the morning after his misfortune 
at the Art Exhibition, Johnny-Ivan was 
racing over the lawn filled with an exhil- 
aration compounded of a number of pleas- 
ant happenings. For one thing his 
“aunty” had come on a visit the evening 
before. She had brought him candy, a 
five-dollar gold piece and a wonderful 
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fireman’s suit with helmet and _breast- 
plate, in which he intended presently to 
dazzle Peggy. It was another delightful 
thing that Peggy was coming over for 
the whole day. Then, under all, wasn’t 
it spring with the feel of spring in the 
air, if not yet the tints of spring in the 
trees ! 

By consequence Johnny-Ivan smiled 
with great friendliness at a small, well- 
freckled boy, whom he encountered cross- 
ing the lawn. This boy carried a tin 
pail. It was a battered pail, and it was 
mended with a string. 

“Say,” hailed Johnny-Ivan, 
d’you want?” 

The boy dug his bare heel into the 
soft turf and scowled at his little ques- 
tioner. Instantly, Johnny recognized 
him. It was the boy who had jeered at 
him in the Art Gallery. 

“Hello!” cried Johnny, in a different 
tone. 

“Didn’t you git a lickin’ yestiddy?” 
said the boy. 

Johnny-Ivan laughed. ‘Course not” 
—he tossed his head easily—“‘papa paid 
’em. I told all about it. I wasn’t going 
to have you blamed.” Johnny-Ivan was 
not above bragging about his virtue. 

“J run away; they couldn’t have 
cotched me,” said the boy. “Say, didn’t 
your pa lick you when you got home?” 

“Naw”—Johnny-Ivan essayed an imi- 
tation not in irony but in admiration of 
the other boy’s accent—“my papa never 
licked me in my life.” 

The boy eyed him a minute, digging a 
bare heel into the soft sod; his cynical air 
melted. “Say,” said he, “it must be 
bully to have a sure ’nuff pa like that!” 

“Haven’t you got any papa?” 

“Naw, he’s dead. I just got a step. 
My real father, he was a awful nice 
man. On the river: This one he ain’t 
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nothin’, jes’ loafs an’ bums an’ licks us!” 
“Does he lick you?” 
“Me an’ ma, too. J don’t mind. But 
I’m goin’ to kill him fur lickin’ ma, some 
time.” 
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Johnny-Ivan stared at the boy’s flush- 
ing cheeks and knitted brow; and his own 
cheek reddened. “I would,” said he firmly. 

“Lots of times I have made up my 
mind to run away.” 

“Why don’t you and your mother both 
run off?” asked Johnny. 

“It takes money,” answered the boy. 
**Ma, she did save a little money, but she 
had to spend it all buryin’ baby. I guess 
she’d run fast ’nuff, if we’d any money.” 

Johnny was breathing quickly. Here 
was something like the stories. “J got 
some money,” he cried; “‘my aunty gave 
me a five-dollar gold piece and I got it, 
here, in my pocket—see!”’ 

His hand had dived into his pocket and 
was out again with the coin glittering in 
the palm. He pressed it upon the as- 
tonished lad. “You take it, you run 
quick!” he cried; “somebody’s calling 
me. Mind you run!” 

Not pausing for an answer, he sped like 
a deer back to the lawn and his father. 

The freckled boy, after a second, put 
the coin inside his cheek and ran as swift- 
ly in the opposite direction. 

Johnny-Ivan’s head was so full of the 
interview that he almost bumped into a 
man, at that moment mounting the steps 
where Mr. Winslow awaited his son. 

The man wore a red shirt. He had 
thick black hair. Serge Vassilovitch it 
was, revealed rather than disguised by 
liquor, swinging an open paper and bel- 
lowing aloud: ‘Where is the barina? 
Where is Olga Ivanovna?”’ 

Winslow, who had a copy of the same 
paper in his hand and whose face was un- 
usually stern, took two strides toward the 
Russian. In the hall behind appeared 
Hilda and Abbie, the new waitress. 

“What do you want at the front 
door?”? demanded Winslow, the blood 
mounting to his brow. James, the gar- 
dener, Michael, Jim, Hilda, Abbie, all 
stared at him; but Serge stood his 
ground and shrieked in Russian that the 
tyrant was removed. 

“Get out of these grounds, you mur- 

















derer and tool of murderers!’ bawled Jo- 
siah; “if I see your dirty face here again 
T’ll set the dogs on you!” 

Serge, whose legs had begun to wabble, 
swung his arms and cursed in thick but 
voluble Russian. “Get out of here!” 
Winslow repeated. His tone had sunk; 
he thrust his hand in the bosom of his 
coat; something menacing in his gesture 
and more menacing in his eye, pierced 
Serge’s thick wits: he submitted to 
Michael, who whispered in his ear and 
led him away. The audience was crushed. 
Tim, alone, ventured comment. 

“Ts it true thim nahilists have blowed 
the legs aff the poor sezar of Rooshy?” 
said he. The reply came through Win- 
slow’s set teeth: “That is just exactly 
what the damn idiotic assassins have done ; 
and, if they only knew it, kept Russia out 
of a constitution for a generation, damn 
them; I’d like to see the whole batch 
swing!” The last word might not have 
been the last had not Winslow seen his 
sister and his wife coming down the stair- 
way, and tried to put on his usual com- 
posed indifference of manner. But there 
remained the indefinable throb of emotion 
in the air; and Mrs. Burney knew her 
brother. ‘What has happened, Si?” she 
asked in a low tone. 

“The nihilists have assassinated the 
czar,” said Josiah. ‘Good morning, Ol- 
ga, would you like the Gazette?” As he 
spoke he offered the paper to his wife. 

“What madness,” she muttered. ‘Oh, 
my poor country !” 

“TI hope, now, Olga,” said he gravely, 
‘“‘we have seen the last of Serge and of 
some others. You perceive what such 
methods come to.” 

She made him no answer. Silent, they 
walked together into the dining-room, 
Johnny-Ivan following unnoticed, while 
their servants exchanged significant 
glances. The breakfast passed off in ap- 
parent amity, mostly promoted by Mrs. 
Burney. Josiah read the paper, as he 
ate, hurling horrid details of the tragedy 
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at the others, between mouthfuls; oblivi- 
ous to Johnny’s glowing eyes or Mrs. 
Burney’s pacific diversions. But Johnny- 
Ivan’s excitement grew, it pulled him out 
of his chair and on to his father’s knee, 
where he could see the ghastly headlines 
for himself. ‘Well, Johnny, let us men 
go off with the newspaper,” proposed his 
father, “and leave mamma and aunty to 
talk.” 

Olga found them together, half an hour 
later. Johnny was talking; she heard a 
single sentence: ‘No, papa, they’re not 
bad, cruel men. I guess the czar must 
have sent their friends to Siberia and that 
was the trouble.” 

Olga could not catch the answer in her 
husband’s deeper tones, but she caught 
every word of the child’s sweet, high pipe. 

“Yes, papa, I’m awful sorry for the 
poor czar, if he was bad!” 

She did not listen further; she went 
back to the house, to her own little parlor, 
where she waited for her boy. She resent- 
ed this attack on a child’s heart, forget- 
ting that she had attacked it herself. 

When the little fellow came, she 
smoothed his dark curls, fondly murmur- 
ing soft Russian diminutives in his ear, 
and it was as if by accident she asked, 
finally: “What was papa telling you?” 

Johnny-Ivan blushed. “I guess I can’t 
tell,” said he. His head was bent, so he 
did not see her cold smile as she answered: 

“Not if you promised not. But you 
didn’t tell all those secrets we have, 
either?” 

“Not one, mamma; not one; I shutted 
my mouf tight, and I didn’t even 
breathe.” Here he suited the action to 
the word. 

She smiled again. ‘“‘He’s mine,” she 
was thinking, “‘most of all, he is mine!” 


CHAPTER V 
AS GALLEY SLAVES, NOT COMRADES 


The great trouble with Peggy was 
Girls! Girls were always tagging after 
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Peggy. One warm afternoon two of the 
most obnoxious of the tribe came to Ha- 
zelhurst, and they all went off together 
and had “sekruts.” Johnny-Ivan was 
told to go find out whether Milly, Mrs. 
Winter’s cook, would open her heart to 
the extent of freshly-baked ginger-snaps 
and root-beer. He accomplished his mis- 
sion, and then, when he had honorably re- 
paid the future beneficence by reciting 
“Barbara Fritchie”; and all the stupid 
Milly and Ellen and Maum Chloe had 
done was to laugh and say, “Ain’t he 
cute?”’—after all this strenuous self-sacri- 
fice, the perfidious Girls had run away! 
He plodded homeward, wanting very 
much to cry; but he knew (his father had 
told him) that boys didn’t cry, so he 
whistled, instead; and, in a little space, 
became so interested, planning a “se- 
krut” of his own about the ginger-snaps, 
that he grew quite cheerful. By the time 
he reached his favorite little crotch of 
shrubs on the lawn, just below the porch, 
he was laughing. 

Johnny-Ivan nestled in his corner, very 
warm and tired with running. He 
thought that he would forgive Peggy; 
but he would tie a string under the grape- 
vines at the foot of the stile where the 
girls used to come to see Peggy, and they 
would trip and hurt themselves, awful, 
and he would then appear and say he did 
it; it was a sekrut. And he would laugh 
at them. He wouldn’t stop laughing, even 
if they cried. This enchanted him. It 
was pleasant, also, to have all the cakes. 
But he was too fatigued to be hungry; 
he shut his eyes and immediately he dozed. 
When he awoke, two people were talking 
on the piazza. They could not see him; 
but he could see them, and he could hear 
them distinctly. 

The first words which broke into his 
comprehension were: “If you are so dis- 
satisfied with me and I give you so much 
sorrow, why not let me go away? I am 
willing to go; I want to go.” 

“You want to go?” Winslow’s heavy 
black brows were knit. 





She drew a long shuddering breath. 
“T can’t bear it any longer,” she said, “if 
I don’t go I shall kill myself. Take your 
choice.” 

“T guess not,” said he (while Johnny’s 
heart contracted with terror); “what are 
you driving at, Olga? Try to talk plain 
sense, for once; I’ve long since ceased to 
hope you would ever care for me and be 
a wife to me as other men’s wives are. I 
don’t even ask you to keep the house de- 
cent; I don’t expect you even to return 
the calls my friends have made you, or 
to see them when they take the trouble to 
come here. I don’t see that you are suf- 
fering, particularly. You have your own 
rooms, your own allowance to fool away 
on damn scoundrels who make all the 
trouble they can for me. All I ask is that 
you are civil to me before Johnny, and 
that you don’t disgrace me openly. Any- 
thing else you want I’m willing to try to 
meet—” 

“Will you let me go away—to France, 
to Switzerland?” 

‘That would be nonsense; you’d find 
yourself mixed up with your villainous 
crowd of assassins. I will go with you, 
next fall—” 

She began to laugh very softly. 
“Thanks, but—we should be too much to- 
gether for the comfort of either of us. Jo- 
siah, let me go, go entirely. The play is 
played out, we haven’t a thought in com- 
mon—” 

“That may be, but we have a child. 
There’s Johnny.” 

“IT have borne it so long because of 
Ivan. I can’t bear it any longer. Do you 
guess, you Americans, how appalling is 
your life? I thought this was a land 
where all our poor Russian dreams that 
we are so willing to die for, came true. 
And—you are not so free—really—as 
we. You do not understand—anything! 
What is life to me, is folly, madness to 
you. Life must mean something; it must 
have a secret ; I have sought for it in your 
scheme of living and I can not find it; you 
only busy yourself with the husks of life; 
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the clothes, the houses, the power your 
money gives you; for you, that is all; 
and work, struggle, the conquering and 
trampling on weaker creatures, that gives 
you your happiness. To me such triumph 
is intolerable. To you, my dreams are fu- 
tile folly! Why should we go on, not 
comrades, only galley slaves? Oh, Josiah, 
let me go!” 

Winslow drove his hands deeper into 
his pockets and his mouth hardened. 

“You’re polite to ask me. I wonder 
you haven’t bolted,” said he, not even 
looking at her. 

“But there was Ivan,” she said. “I 
couldn’t go without Ivan.” 

“You certainly won’t go with him. I 
mean to do the fair thing by you, Olga; 
if I’ve made mistakes, they were mistakes, 
not intentional cruelty. It isn’t fair to 
me to take Johnny away from me, but let 
that go; the main point is, it isn’t fair to 
Johnny, either; you don’t know how to 
bring up a child properly. I’m not will- 
ing to let you have him.” 

In a tumult of feeling, Johnny beheld 
his mother spring to her feet, flinging her 
beautiful arms upward, her cheeks afire, 
her calm voice breaking. The anguished 
sweetness of it wrung his heart, as she 
cried: “But I am his mother! And I love 
him—ah mon dieu, mon dieu, how I love 
him! But you don’t understand that. 
Understand this, then, I will have him!’ 

“Stay here, like a decent woman, and 
have him then,” scoffed Winslow. ‘Do 
try to see things as they are, Olga. You’re 
not trampled on; you are a very much in- 
dulged woman. You may be tired of your 
husband, but he doesn’t ask any more of 
you than your coachman does. You’ve 
got a nice little chap for a son that you 
aren’t tired of—yet.” 

“Do you think I ever shall tire of him?” 

“TI don’t know. Never mind; I only 
want to say that I shan’t, under any cir- 
cumstances, let you take Johnny away. I 
think, myself, he’d better go off some- 


where to school—” 
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“Josiah! That little child” 

“He’s little; and I don’t want to send 
him, but it might be best; you have been 
letting him see that hound of a Vassil—” 

“Why are you so bitter against that 
poor man? I heard—I don’t want to be- 
lieve it—that you set the dogs on him.” 

“I certainly did. He was skulking 
about the chicken house and I set Rube on 
him; and the patriot ran. Oh, he’s a 
sweet nature’s nobleman! I changed Rube 
to another kennel, and just as well, for 
I found a chunk of meat loaded with 
strychnine in his old kennel this morning. 
And last week there was a bundle of trash 
soaked in kerosene, found—by Tim, not 
Michael—in the stable. You have nice 
friends, Olga.” 

“That was wrong. That was cruel, I 
admit it,” said Mrs. Winslow—Johnny 
thought how noble she was; and his in- 
stinctive dislike of Serge was strength- 
ened—“but he had provocation, Josiah. 
Treat a man like a brute and he will take 
a brute’s revenge.” 

Winslow made no answer; he had 
turned his face in the direction of the city 
and was listening. “Fire bells,” he ex- 
claimed, “and there goes our whistle! 
Olga,”—he turned with a different ex- 
pression,—“‘we can finish this talk some 
other time. I’m a little anxious about that 
fire. It’s our district.” 

Mrs. Winslow did not turn her head; 
if he could dismiss the situation so cava- 
lierly, she could not; but Johnny’s 
thoughts were diverted as if a hand had 
swung them round; for the quiet air was 
suddenly throbbing with a confusion of 
bells and whistles. The noise had spread 
from its corner of origin into all quarters 
of the city; and Johnny, looking in a 
familiar direction, saw a thick black col- 
umn of smoke puff up over the roofs. 

His mother’s back was turned to him. 
He ran up to her and clung to her soft 
gray skirts. Whatever he had felt was 
swept away for the moment by a new and 
overpowering excitement, 
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“Oh, mamma, it looks right on the 
street—papa’s street,” he whispered. 

*“Why, so it does,” said mamma. But 
she didn’t seem in the least frightened, 
she even smiled a little, at least her upper 
lip curled. 

“Listen!’ exclaimed Johnny-Ivan, 
“papa’s telephoning.” 

They both listened and both heard. 
“You all right, Hopkins? . . . Is 
tpt... tei ee re SS 
down. Shut all the windows. Turn off 
the naphtha tanks!” 

In a second there was a furious clang 
on the stable bell. 

“Oh, papa’s works are afire, they’re 
burning up! Oh, mamma! Oh, mamma!” 
screamed Johnny-Ivan, his panic let loose 
for once. But his mother’s hand was on 
his shoulder soothing him. 

“That’s not being a brave boy!” she 
said. “Be quiet, Ivan, or—I shall be 
ashamed of my son of whom I used to be 
so proud.” 

The words were the strongest tonic to 
the sensitive little heart on which they 
fell. Johnny-Ivan bit a sob in two and 
straightened himself; before she guessed 
his intention, he had darted across the 
lawn and run like a hare around the 
house. The stable yard was all motion 
and excitement. Tim was buckling straps 
on one side the horse, Michael on the 
other; and his father was already seated 
in the buggy gathering up the reins. 

“Good as the fire department, boys,” 
praised Winslow quietly; “‘let her go! 
Michael, get the gate open!” 

“Papa! papa! lemme go too!” shouted 
Johnny-Ivan; but Winslow shook his 
head. “No place for boys,” he called. 
Johnny-Ivan, wasting no time in en- 
treaty, made for the first gate. He out- 
stripped Michael and swung it back. 
“Please let me go, papa!” he shouted, “‘to 
hold the horse! I don’t weigh so much as 
Michael. Please take me!” 

“Can’t risk you, son, but I’ll telephone 
you how we get on!” 
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The next instant there was dust all 
about them and only the dark green 
wheels twinkling through. “He might 
have let me,” thought the little boy. He 
felt mightily aggrieved. Papa wasn’t 
nice to mamma; and he wasn’t nice to 
him, Johnny, he was mean! Yet there 
grew a gleam of comfort; papa was go- 
ing to telephone to him about the fire. 
Johnny-Ivan stationed himself by the 
telephone. There he stayed and waited. 
It was hard to wait, because there was the 
fire to see outside, and every one in the 
household, as well as Mrs. Winter, Mrs. 
Rutherford and Peggy, had gathered to 
look. He could hear their exclamations, 
yet Johnny, although every nerve was 
tingling, clenching his tiny fist in his im- 
patience, stuck to his telephone, even when 
Peggy’s clear tones clove the din outside: 
“Oh, Jo’nivan, come on out!” 

“I can’t,” he called back, “‘papa’s go- 
ing to telephone me.” 

“But you can hear the bell out here!” 

“I know, but I can’t keep papa wait- 
ing.” 

As he stood—on a chair to obtain a bet- 
ter reach of the instrument—he could 
hear louder sighs and exclamations from 
the maids and the men. The fire must be 
gaining. Mrs. Winter alone spoke 
cheerfully—The blaze is gone; and a 
fire always smokes the worst when the 
water’s thrown on!”” Mrs. Winslow was 
not saying a word. Johnny-Ivan’s heart 
sank. But at this moment the bell rang. 
“Yes, papa,” he cried before he got the 
receiver to his ear. “Hello! You, John- 
ny ?”’—the voice came to him mixed with 
a dozen sounds, dulled into echoes, shouts, 
the swash of water and the roar of a crowd 
—*fire’s under control. ‘Tell mamma.” 

“Hurrah!” cried Johnny, “did you— 
was anybody hurted?” But no answer 
came; and Johnny-Ivan finally replaced 
the black horn and sauntered out on the 
lawn, feeling himself the bearer of great 
news. Straight to his mother he went with 
it. “That’s nice,” she said quietly. 
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“Upon my word,” cried Mrs. Winter, 
“you take these excitements coolly, Olga. 
I don’t think I, myself, take on much; 
but you are a stoic!” 

Meanwhile, the other minor members of 
the group were disappearing to attend to 
their avocations or to gossip more freely 
together, as the case might be. Johnny- 
Ivan and Peggy departed to get a new 
Oliver Optic book, which had just been 
given to Peggy. There was a boy in that 
book who wasn’t afraid of anything on 
earth. Yesterday Johnny-Ivan had been 
keen for the adventurous Richard’s perils, 
but to-day his imaginary world did not 
entice him. Moreover, his thoughts kept 
harking back to the scene of the morning. 

“Peggy,” he said, “do grown-ups ever 
quarrel? I mean grown-ups that are mar- 
ried?” 

“Why, of co’se; certainly,” returned 
the worldly-wise Peggy. “I’ve heard 
mammy and Uncle Dari, myself. Mam- 
my’s terrible, when she’s r’arin’ and 
chargin’ ; she called Uncle Dari a heap of 
bad names—” 

“Don’t she love him any more?” 

“Why, cert’y she does; she’s just pet- 
ted on him; she’d bake all night for him. 
But—why, ev’rybody gets mad, some- 
times. You get mad with me.” 

“That’s so,” Johnny-Ivan agreed with 
a long sigh of relief. 

His father came back at noon. He was 
in a strange good humor. 

“Those firemen”—Winslow talked to 
Johnny, rather than at Mrs. Winslow’s 
languid politeness—“they were fooling 
when I got there—afraid of the naphtha ; 
they’d a notion it was going to explode, 
although Hopkins turned it off and it 
wasn’t any more danger than a chicken! 
Hopkins and I took some hose into the 
shop ourselves, and our own men ran 
right after us. Luke Darrell was there, 
happy’s a boy to be at a fire again; he 
went, too. Then the chief got his head at 
last and got a line into the windows; and 
all was over in five minutes.” 
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“You did it, papa; you, yourself!” 
cried Johnny. 

“I, myself,” laughed Winslow, “and it 
has ruined one good suit of clothes, or I 
miss my guess.” ‘The words were accom- 
panied by a furtive eyeflash at his wife’s 
languid face. Possibly in his hot mood 
of excitement he fancied that she would 
realize, at least, that her husband was a 
manly man, even rejoice a little that he 
should have saved his property, which was 
Johnny’s and hers, too; but Mrs. Win- 
slow inclined her head with a formal cour- 
tesy more chillsome than indifference ; say- 
ing, as if toa stranger: “I hope you are 
not very tired;” and Winslow’s boyish 
gaiety fell off like a mask. But he smiled 
again at Johnny’s cry: “You’re just like 
a general, papa, leading your troops into 
battle!” 

*“Humph! Guess not so bad as that, 
Johnny, but I was certainly under fire. 
And that reminds me. Olga,”—this time 
the smile was his grim, straight line of the 
mouth—“TI know how the fire happened.” 

“‘Was it an indecendary fire, papa?” 
inquired Johnny, who read the newspa- 
pers and never hesitated to charge on a 
word familiar to his eyes, whether his ears 
had ever heard it or not. 

“Yes, it was,” said Winslow; “our old 
friend Serge Vassy was the incendiary. 
The tyrannical hand of the law has al- 
ready fallen upon him. He was seen going 
into the lumber room with something un- 
der his arm. And they found the wreck of 
a nice bomb there after the fire was out. 
You see the fire didn’t quite work to order. 
Serge hadn’t counted on a shift of wind; 
he expected the whole shed would be 
burned and his pretty plaything with it, 
but—it wasn’t. I guess we’ve got a clear 
case.” 

Now, at last, he had roused his wife; 
the red rushed into Mrs. Winslow’s cheeks. 
She did not look at her husband as she 
said: 

“Didn’t you set the dogs on the man? 
his revenge is just as brutal.” 
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“Well, perhaps. And mine, now, will 
not be brutal, but effectual; for I shall 
have Serge sent up for ten years, anyhow; 
and I have bought the Patch and am go- 
ing to build a branch factory with decent 
houses for the people working there.” 

“And the poor creatures on the place, 
now?” 

“They will have to skeedaddle.” 

“What will they do? Where will they 

oP?” , 

‘Be a nuisance somewhere else, I sup- 
pose. Not under our eyes, however. It’s 
a pity they can’t be dumped in the 
river, the whole pestilential, cut-throat 
outfit. Well, I guess I’ll be getting back 
to the seat of war.” 

He rumpled Johnny-Ivan’s hair in 
passing, and hurried out, quite uncon- 
scious of the effect of his last news about 
the Patch. 

““Mamma, what does papa mean?” said 
Johnny-Ivan. 

‘He meant,” said Mrs. Winslow slow- 
ly, “that he has bought all those poor 
people’s homes and he will turn them out.” 

*“But—maybe they want to go, mam- 
ma!” Johnny-Ivan was trying to defend 
his father, who had been so brave at the 
fire, but he had a sickening light on the 
situation coming from a never-forgotten 
picture of furniture on the street, the 
shrieking woman and weeping children. 

‘Would you want to go out with all 
you have in the world and no place to put 
it?” 

“Can’t they rent some nicer place? 
Can’t they rent some of the nice houses 
papa’s going to build?” 

“They haven’t any money. Papa’ll 
charge money !” 

“But not if he knowed, for sure, they 
didn’t have any money.” 

“Yes, Ivan, papa never lets poor peo- 
ple have things for nothing. And he is 
angry at the Patch because Serge lives 
there. He will turn out Serge’s brother- 
in-law, so Serge never can live there 
again.” 
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“But the baby is sick.” 

“He won’t care for that. Perhaps it 
will kill the baby. He doesn’t care.” 

Never before had she criticised her hus- 
band to her child; she felt a cruel joy as 
she flung off this last fetter of her mar- 
riage. 

“But come, Ivan, I have much to say 
to you. Not here, in the summer-house.” 


CHAPTER VI 
IN WAR YOU MAY 


The summer-house was so_ thickly 
shaded with vines that it kept cool and 
dim through the hottest summer glare. 
It was built of unhewn logs, but ceiled 
and floored within ; and it was set midway 
on the hill. Above, the tall elms and ma- 
ples dappled the clean hillside with their 
shade; below, a dense undergrowth of 
brambles, saplings and wild raspberry 
and blackberry bushes transformed the 
coppice into a jungle. Of a summer 
night, the air would seem to throb with 
the multitudinous whir of happy creeping 
and flying things. Then the princess 
would come with her little lover to sing 
her Russian songs, in the moonlight. 

She did not dream that there was al- 
ways a silent, frowning guardian within 
reach, should there ever be need. Win- 
slow kept these vigils to himself. 

Sometimes she would talk instead of 
singing, voicing the dreams and longings 
of a passionate mystic who could not in- 
terpret her own soul, yet tried to solve 
the riddle of the universe. Johnny loved 
the little summer-house ; he never spoke of 
the talks there; they were one of the se- 
crets shared with his mother. 

To-day the little boy ran gaily along 
the path, between walls of dead vines and 
shrubs and thorny brushwood. He car- 
ried his Oliver Optic in his hand, to read 
in case his mother should have to go to 
speak to any one; for, very often, of late, 
‘our people” seemed to come to speak to 
mamma. Such times, she would bid him 
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run and play. Women and men both 
came. Mostly they came from the Patch. 
Mamma said that they bothered papa. 
Never until to-day had mamma spoken 
angrily of papa. He puzzled a good deal 
about the peculiar behavior of grown-up 
people, while he skipped ahead of his 
mother. 

The princess, on her part, was unusu- 
ally silent. She sat dewn on the rustic 
chair by the table, and he took a stool at 
her feet, his dark curls pressing against 
her knee. She had brought her cross- 
stitch work, but the gay silks lay un- 
touched on the linen, as she sat with 
clasped hands and dreamy eyes. 

All at once a shadow fell over her white 
skirts to lie long and black over Johnny- 
Ivan’s page. He looked up. Serge Vas- 
silovitch had made the shadow; but never 
had Johnny-Ivan seen a Serge like this. 
He was perfectly sober, pale and anxious 
looking, and the hands stretched forth 
were trembling. Drops of sweat stood 
under the black locks matted on his fore- 
head. “Barina!” he murmured. He said 
something in Russian. Johnny-Ivan 
could not understand the words, but the 
tone was entreating. His speech came 
panting, as if the speaker were spent with 
running. 

Mrs. Winslow hesitated. She answered 
very low. At once the man flung himself 
on his knees before her, clutching her 
dress and stammering broken sentences 
while his eyeballs rolled up at her in an 
agony of pleading. 

“I can not refuse,” she said in English, 
“but how ?—wait!” 

“Tyan,” said Mrs. Winslow in French, 
‘do you remember the oath you swore on 
the sword?” 

A lump swelled in Johnny-Ivan’s 
throat as he answered, ““Yes, mamma.” 

‘Dearest, the time is come for you to 
keep it. Do you trust me?” 

“Yes, mamma,” said Johnny-Ivan. 

She changed her tongue to English, 
perhaps for Serge’s better comprehension. 
“Do exactly as I say. Exactly. Serge 
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belongs to ws. We must protect him. 
They’d kill him if they caught him.” 

“*“Yes—oh, yes!’ mumbled Serge, moist- 
ening his dry lips. 

“IT can’t help him escape, but you can; 
you, my darling little son, have the life 
of a man in your hands. Get Serge under 
the chair and put the afghan over him. 
Get under, Serge,—quick !”” 

Submissive as a dog, he moved at the 
beckoning of her jeweled white hand, 
cramping his long legs under the rustic 
chair which Mrs. Winslow shielded by an 
afghan, ere she motioned Johnny into the 
chair and disposed his feet on a pile of 
sofa pillows. 

“So,” she approved, “tres bien! Now, 
attend! Dearest child! you must be brave 
and wise. The officers will come here. 
They will ask questions. Perhaps they 
will ask if any one has come here. You 
will say, ‘Only mamma.’ Where has she 
gone?” ‘She has gone to the stables.’ 
You will ask them, politely, to come in. 
There is the bench, should they come, for 
them to sit. But do not fear! They will 
not come.” 

“Mamma,” said Johnny-Ivan, 
to say nobody came?” 

“Yes, Ivan. Nobody. It is like in 
war, you know. In war you may say 
things not true.” 

“Yes, mamma. I am to fool the offi- 
cers because Serge belongs to us.” 

“You are all right!” growled the man 
under the chair. 

“Then I will go. Remember, I said I 
was going to the stables.” 

“*T will remember, mamma.” 

He watched her light figure dwindle 
along the dim path until the narrow way 
twisted sidewise and it was lost in the gray 
shadows. When his eyes gave over their 
search they fell upon the book which he 
had retained, mechanically. It was not a 
difficult part to read the pages. Already 
he was taking on his réle, his heart beat- 
ing faster lest unseen eyes should have 
stolen up to peer through the trees. 

He felt very old and grand, also very 
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scared; but, of course, that wasn’t to be 
admitted. The minutes crept on. The 
fingers shifting the leaves of the book 
were fairly steady. Maybe the officers 
wouldn’t come. Still, if they didn’t, it 
wouldn’t make so much of a story for 
Peggy; but like a dash of cold water 
came the afterthought; this story he 
couldn’t tell Peggy. Then he was quite 
certain he hoped that the policeman 
wouldn’t come. He hoped in vain. First, 
some of the twigs crackled, next, a branch 
broke; then, a stifled voice called, “Be 
careful, now, he’s got the gun still!” 
This was followed by a loud shout. 

“Hands up!” Three tanned and anx- 
ious faces peered into the doorway, three 
pistols were leveled at Johnny-Ivan’s 
curly black head. 

He rose involuntarily. ‘“What-t’s the 
matter?” he quavered. He wasn’t afraid, 
but it was so sudden; and somehow he 
had lost his breath. 

“Good Lord, it’s only a kid!” cried the 
first man; “drop your guns!” 

The pistols slanted lower; the men 
smiled rather sheepishly; but the leader 
resumed his official sternness. 

“Who are you? Mr. Winslow’s boy?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Johnny-Ivan. 

‘*Wasn’t any one else here?” 

“No, sir’—he had never told a lie be- 
fore in his life but he told it quite easily, 
admiring himself—‘‘only mamma _ was 
here.” 

“Where is your mamma?” 

“‘She’s gone to the stables. She just 
went a little while ago. She said she’d be 
right back. Did you want mamma? 
Won’t you come in?” 

The men whispered together. 

“We're losing time,” called the leader; 
“let’s watch the stable, he’d try for a 
horse. Say, Johnny Winslow, we’re out 
after the man who set your father’s works 
afire. He was caught and shot Officer Mc- 
Namara, who’s like to die. Did you see 
anything of him? It’s Serge Vassy—” 

“IT know,” said Johnny-Ivan, “papa 








telled me about him.” He grew a shade 
paler. 

“Did you see him anywhere in the 
woods ?”” 

“No, sir.” 

“If you do see him, run after us—at 
the barn, will you?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Johnny-Ivan. 

The bluecoats withdrew from the door- 
way. 

Johnny-Ivan heard the crunch of their 
heavy boots through the thicket. 

He went to the door; and as he stood 
there he became aware that his heart was 
beating so fast that it hurt him. Recall- 
ing his falsehood, he wondered fearfully 
if he could be going to drop dead like 
wicked Ananias. But he had no smallest 
thought of confession. “It’s like it is in 
war,” he comforted himself, “you got to, 
in war.” 

“Are they gone, Barin?”—a hoarse 
whisper came to him. In some subtile wise 
it irritated him; here he was doing all 
these wicked things for a murderer. 

“You keep quiet!” commanded John- 
ny-Ivan sternly, in a whisper; “you stay 
right here and draw your foots in. I hear 
somebody coming.” ‘There was some one 
coming. He came from the south by the 
cow path, some one who knew the wood; 
but in a moment he turned from the cow 
path and broke (snapping and crushing 
the underbrush) through the thicket to 
the right. And it was papa! 

Johnny-Ivan showed no_ emotion. 
“Why, papa!” he said, with mild sur- 
prise. 

Papa was hatless; he had torn his coat 
on the briars and scratched his face; little 
flecks of blood showed on his cheek amid 
the gray short whiskers ; he was breathing 
hard, like Serge; and he looked angry— 
oh, but he looked angry! 

‘“‘Who’s been here, Johnny?” said papa. 

“The coppers, papa, the p’lice. They’re 
after Serge—” 

“TI know. He’s been seen in this wood. 
Did you see him?” 











“No, papa.” It was said. It had to be 
said. It was like in war. Johnny-Ivan 
shut his little teeth firmly. 

“Where’s mamma? Was she here?” 

“‘She went to the stables. She told me 
to stay—” 

“Ah-h!” papa interrupted, “when?” 

“Just before the p’lice—” 

“Did she hear any whistle or any- 
thing?” Papa wouldn’t give you a chance 
to finish your sentences. 

“No, sir, I don’t think—” 

“But the blue jays?” 

“They’re always whistling.” 

Onty a second papa hesitated, then he 
turned to Johnny-Ivan. “Come with me,” 
he said. 

“But mamma telled me—” 

“Mamma didn’t know the danger 
you're in. If that devil found you in the 
wood alone—he’s due to swing anyhow; 
and he’d strike me through you. Come, 
we'll go to the stables together. Go on 
ahead, Johnny, run ahead, I’m coming.” 

Johnny-Ivan had never been so per- 
plexed in his life. To leave his charge 
when mamma had told him to stay—re- 
luctantly he edged out of the door; on 
the threshold he ventured a further pro- 
test. “Mamma might come back and he 
might hurt mamma—” 

“Oh, mamma’s safe, he wouldn’t hurt 
mamma. Be quick, Johnny.” 

Johnny-Ivan ran out obediently; he 
ran a little space and halted, transfixed by 
his father’s stern quiet voice: 

“Now, you! Come out of that with 
your hands up, or I’ll begin firing. I saw 
you move that afghan. Out with you!” 

The afghan fell in a heap as Serge 
crawled out. His revolver shook in his 
hand. 

“Drop it!” said Winslow. Serge looked 
a second into the shining barrel; he 
picked himself up. “You got the drop 


on me,” said he sullenly, 


(To be continued) 
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“T congratulate you on your mastery 
of American idiom, Mr. Vassy,” said 
Winslow, “I have. Stand up. Now 
Johnny, run to the stable and fetch the 
policemen. Hurry quick, for if you don’t 
I shall shoot Serge, because he’ll try to 
escape. I don’t mind; but he may.” 

“Please don’t shoot Serge, papa!” 
pleaded Johnny, “he was there, all the 
time, and he never hurted me.” 

His queer smile widened Winslow’s 
mouth; not in the least a pleasant smile; 
nor was his voice pleasant. ‘Then hurry 
back with the police, Johnny,” he said, 
“hurry!” 

Johnny-Ivan shot a single glance at 
Serge ; it was to ask for orders. 

“Guess yes, you hurry,” said Serge; 
his hands were uncomfortably in the air; 
he looked shrunken and scared; and his 
dirty pale face was miserable. 

Johnny sped away like the wind. 

As he raced stableward, his mind 
worked faster than his feet. The only 
chance to save Serge was mamma; if he 
could only tell mamma first! But out- 
side of the stable he encountered the leader 
of the policemen and mamma. There was 
no help for it. He blurted it out in a sen- 
tence: “Papa’s caught Serge; he says to 
hurry—they’re at the summer-house.” 

“By hell!” swore the policeman joyous- 
ly, “come on, boys, have your barkers 
ready! We’ve got him; but he’s desper- 
ate!” 

At last Johnny-Ivan could tell his 
mother, choking piteously over his last 
words: “I did try mamma, but papa’s so 
dreffle smart; and—and—Serge was 
*fraid of papa!” 

“T telled papa a lie, too. I guess he 
knows it, too.” 

“Never mind, darling, it was to save 
life. It’s all a terrible puzzle, Ivan. 
Come, let us go back to the house, my 
poor little son.” 
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THE ELIXIR OF LIFE—A NEW YEAR’S FANTASY 


Professor dragged his aged limbs 

across the short space of grassy 
cliff between the laboratory and the house. 
As he gazed upon the lonely sea and sky 
a new sense of kinship with them came to 
him: he too was to take on immortality. 
The secret labors that had consumed his 
years were at last rewarded. He had just 
decocted the elixir of life. O how Lu- 
cinda would rejoice! 

But he found the old woman sobbing 
bitterly, her gray hairs disheveled across 
the table on which her head lay. 

“Lucinda! What is it?” he cried, for- 
getting the great news. For he had never 
seen her weep. 

She raised a wet wrinkled face. “Is it 
midnight already, Anthony?” she mur- 
mured, blinking. 

‘No, dearest, it is mid-day. See how 
the golden finger of the sun lies on your 
silver hair. Why do you weep?” 

“I am tired of life,” she said wearily. 
“T wish to die.” 

“You! You without whose courage and 
faith I should have broken down. Listen, 
darling. The Elixir is found. You shall 
not die.” 

She did not raise her head. 
died already,” she said stonily. 

His blood froze. So this was the great 
moment of their lives. 

“IT do not understand you,” he mur- 
mured. 

“No, Anthony, you never understood 
what it meant to me—all that long life- 
time of loneliness from dawn to midnight 
while you were in your laboratory.” 


Bester shouting “Eureka” the 


“T have 


“But, dearest, I always found you 
cheerful, so full of faith in me!” 

‘My faith and my face were both lies. 
But you would not have believed in your- 
self had I doubted.” 

“That is true. Often I despaired, es- 
pecially this last year, knowing how close 
a race I was running with Death. But 
now the quest is over.” 

“That is the very reason I can die. I 
am no longer needed.” 

“Needed! Why how can I live without 

ou?” 

She shuddered. “What! You want me 
again!” 

“Without you, Lucinda, I would not 
quaff the Elixir. What were eternal 
youth but eternal lamentation?” 

‘‘Life and lamentation are ever one.” 

“There speaks the voice of age, Lu- 
cinda, of weariness, of disease even. Come, 
when you have drunk me one drachm of 
the Elixir, there will be more sunshine in 
your speech.” 

‘““Have you tasted it?” she said, with 
the first shade of interest. 

“I gave one drop to the venerable par- 
rot: a century fell from it like moulted 
plumage.” 

“What, is poor old Gogo still alive?” 
she murmured, remembering now it must 
be ten years since she had set foot in the 
laboratory. 

“But our lives are more complex, Lu- 
cinda, and all the fluid I have been able 
to manufacture will scarce serve to re- 
store us both to middle age.” 

“You said ‘eternal youth,’ Anthony,” 
she remonstrated. 














‘““Have patience, Lucinda. The ingre- 
dients take a quarter of a century to ma- 
ture. Life’s Elixir proceeds with the leis- 
ure of Life itself. But twenty years hence 
when the next dose is ready—” He broke 
off, and crying “Come!” he took her hand 
and led her across the grassy cliff to the 
laboratory. As they approached they 
heard the joyous chuckle of the parrot. 

“Eternal life, eternal youth,” it 
gurgled as they entered. 

Lucinda paused, startled. The Pro- 
fessor smiled. “Gogo has caught up my 
mutterings as I bend over the caldron.” 

Her footprints sank deep in dust. 
Every beam and corner was cobwebbed, 
innumerable vessels and jars stood coated 
with dust: the strange engines and cylin- 
ders were rusty. She saw how they had 
grown old together—she and Anthony 
and the workshop. 

“Eternal life, eternal youth,” Gogo 
gurgled on. 

“Ay, indeed!” cried the Professor. 
‘Here, Lucinda is the phial. The red 
mark divides our drafts. We shall return 
to thirty-five.” 

“Were it not better to shatter it and 
sink to sleep with the rest of mankind?” 
she said, taking it. 

“Shatter our lives, our youth, our joy! 
No, no, Lucinda. I am waiting to see your 
poor face take on the bloom of your mid- 
way years. Drink, darling, drink, and all 
your doubts will be over.” 

With sudden resolution she put the 
phial to her lips and swallowed a mouth- 
ful. At once the wrinkles fled: it was the 
cheerful face of fifty. Anthony uttered a 
glad cry. 

Lucinda felt her limbs in amaze: 
straightened herself out, peered into the 
little moldering mirror, seeing a blurred 
face. Impatiently she brushed off the 
dust: the buxom countenance beneath 
came out as if she had swept age away. 
She gulped frenziedly at the phial. A 
peal of joyous laughter rang from her 
rosy lips. 
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Anthony’s face was no less radiant, be- 
neath all its wrinkles. ‘‘You have passed 
the red mark by a hair’s breadth, dar- 
ling,” he said. “But I don’t grudge you 
being thirty-four, while I am thirty-six.” 

“Well,” she smiled. ‘That will be more 
agreeable than being exactly of the same 
age. Indeed a young man of thirty-six 
would, I am sure, like a much younger 
wife than a woman of thirty-four. Re- 
born as I feel, it is not the freshness of 
spring. Suppose I become thirty to please 
you.” 

‘But, dearest, you forget I should then 
be forty.” 

“You would still be a young man.” 

“My darling! The sight of you makes 
me a young man.” He tottered ardently 
forward and she shuddered back from his 
palsied passion. 

“Then you don’t need the Elixir,” she 
laughed, and sucked greedily at the 
phial. A slim, beautiful girl of seventeen 
stood before him, with parted lips and the 
light of hope and wonder in her eyes. 

The Professor grew pale and made a 
lurching clutch at the phial. The daz- 
zling witch withdrew it mockingly. 

“What is the use? There is only 
enough to take you to sixty.” 

“Dearest!” he quavered. 
strong, is young!” 

“No, better be content to die.” 

“Die! With your loveliness to live 
for!” 

“Ugh! Youth needs youth. Tra-la la 
la!”? the sweet lips sang gaily. 

“The Elixir!” he pleaded, “‘to you it is 
useless—it will only make you a school- 
girl.” 

“That is true. The parrot shall drain 
it. Tell me, will Gogo turn back to an 
egg? How astonished he would be.” 

He flung himself on the mocking fig- 
ure. His rheumatic limbs were as a baby’s 
in her muscular arms. She threw him dis- 
dainfully on his back and the phial fell 
with him, smashing into a hundred pieces. 
He writhed round painfully and tried to 


“Sixty is 


lap up the fluid ere it soaked into the rot- 
ting board, but his tongue met only the 
green shoots and buds springing up from 
the wood. 

He laughed horribly as he rose to his 
feet. ‘Fool! you have thrown away what 
—when even you grew old—would have 
given you ten years more of life.” 

Her lovely flush turned to a ghastly 
white. 

“Nay, you have thrown away immor- 
tality,” he went on venomously. “My 
death is a matter of days. Who is to re- 
new your youth for the second time?” 

“But you will tell me the secret, An- 
thony! Darling! You know I did not 
mean to drink so much.” She threw her 
arms round his neck. ‘Tell me.” 

He shook off the warm coaxing loveli- 
ness. 

“Yes, Anthony, you must. For the 
sake of our long years of love and faith 
together.” 

“No, live long years of love and faith 
with another. I shall await you down in 
the darkness, till from these sunlit cliffs 
you sink down, down to the choking 
waves. You will feel me through the gay 
years and the roses—tugging at your 
ball-dress, dragging at your hunting- 
skirt—you will hear me beneath all the 
music and you will know that you must 
come to me, that you can not escape me, 
and you will see these fair young cheeks 
withering, and under those bright eyes 
the crow’s feet gathering, and you will 
know that you are nearer to me, daily 
nearer, nearer to the coming of black- 
ness.” 

His face was flushed with venom, hers 
gray with fear. She gazed into the mir- 
ror. This lovely face to wither again day 
by day. To see it grow yellow and wiz- 
ened—to feel the blood grow chill, the 
glory and. freshness fade out of life—and 
that same black pit at the end—she 
shrieked hysterically. 

“Then share this other phial with me,” 
he said. “There are many Elixirs of 
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Death, even as there are many trap-doors 
of death, though there is only one gate of 
birth. But this Elixir is painless and 
prompt.” 

She snatched at it, but he held it back. 

“Nay, nay, I’ll not be balked of my 
half of this, too. I drink first.” 

He quaffed scrupulously then handed 
her the phial. 

They lay side by side in death on the 
budding board, the old man and the beau- 
tiful girl. 

‘Eternal life, eternal youth!” chuckled 
the parrot. 


THE VANISHING GENTLEMAN 


LITTLE book of less than a hun- 
dred pages, unheralded save for a 
preface by Coulson Kernahan, reads 
like a Tract for the Times in its prophetic 
indictment of the trend of things. Above 
all, the mournful question suggests itself 
throughout: Is the gentleman vanishing? 
“The Views of Christopher” are ‘“dedi- 
cated to six gentlemen, the upholders of 
my little world.” Evidently there are at 
least six righteous men left—more than 
enough to save Sodom. And these six ex- 
ist within the circumscribed area of one 
person’s little world. It is not likely that 
Christopher has been so privileged as, in 
his own petty circle, to exhaust the genus. 
Wherefore we may enter upon the investi- 
gation of whether the gentleman is fol- 
lowing the dodo, with something of the 
same foregone conclusiveness with which 
the theological student embarks upon Pa- 
ley’s Evidences. 

Not that there is not grave reason for 
Christopher’s misgiving. IIe is one of 
those rare patriots who can feel the glory 
or disgrace of his country without the 
stimulation of shouting or sobbing crowds 
—an armchair patriot in the best sense, 
whose personal sorrow wails through 


‘“the dear dumb mouths” of England’s 


wounds. 
And when Christopher sees how the 
modern Englishman instead of thinking 





























on “whatsoever things are pure, lovely 
and of good report,” hangs over the cess- 
pool of divorce cases, buying up evening 
papers with the inviting placard: “What 
the housemaid heard and saw”—Christo- 
pher himself certifies that he stood by a 
newsvendor on the Strand to watch the 
silk-hatted, frock-coated purchasers—it is 
little wonder that this old-fashioned lover 
of “Branches of Honor” and “Flowers 
of Chivalry” feels that all the finer es- 
sences of life are sinking into a swamp of 
hopeless vulgarity. Many another phe- 
nomenon of our day tells the same story of 
degeneration, of what George Eliot called 
the “lowering of the moral ardency.” And 
—Christopher cleverly points out—if in 
1848, under the threat of Chartist riots, 
every Englishman turned himself into a 
volunteer constable, still more necessary is 
it under this subtler danger for every pa- 
triot to take up a truncheon in defense of 


“The homely beauty of the good old cause 
And pure religion—breathing household 


laws.” 


So Christopher dreams of a “gorgeous 
saving remnant” of the well-born much as 
young Disraeli dreamed of a “young 
England” party of the sons of peers. 

It is true that there are certain features 
of the life of to-day which expose us to 
novel forces of corruption. The afore- 
mentioned newspaper placard, for ex- 
ample, diffuses to us the concentrated 
scandal of the globe, whereas formerly we 
were limited to the petty gossip of the 
parish. The mundane mudrake has made 
us familiar with every variety of filth, 
and we wash not only our own dirty linen 
but that of the backyards of the world. 
Moreover we are in the troughs both of 
social and theological upheaval and the 
ancient standards and ideals are oscillat- 
ing with a restlessness that does not make 
for steady ethics. It has sometimes seemed 
as if the modern code of honor for a gen- 
tleman embraced only two principles: 
Never to cheat at cards and always to lie 
in defense of a woman. 
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When, however, every admission is 
made of the decay of honor and chivalry, 
a good deal of Christopher’s lamentation 
resolves itself, like most lamentation of the 
good old times, into a fallacy of conscious- 
ness. Christopher living in a romantic 
dream of the English aristocracy, that 
noble corps with the motto of Noblesse 
oblige, became one day aware that there 
were blots on the ’scutcheon. In whatever 
age he had lived his keen vision would 
some day have detected them. But he 
takes the past at its own valuation. Liv- 
ing in the twentieth century, he is able to 
persuade himself that what he witnesses is 
but a typical accident, and he mistakes the 
coming of the facts into his consciousness 
for the coming of the facts. True, he 
shrewdly cites, as an index of deteriora- 
tion, the change of nomenclature by which 
the social strata, known in the time of our 
grandmothers, “those women of lavender 
and of gracious memory,” as ““The Qual- 
ity” are now labeled “The Upper Ten.” 
But this substitution of quantity for qual- 
ity may be due to the discovery that the 
quality of aristocracy was not remarkable 
or—more pleasing explanation—that the 
quality of the middle classes was as good 
or better and therefore the word could no 
longer be invidiously confined to one class. 
An impartial study of the British aris- 
tocracy in its palmiest days is far from 
revealing it on the level of those choice 
samples Christopher would palm off upon 
us as average,—while on the other hand it 
is from the lower and middle classes, that 
the greatest figures of British history, 
from Shakespeare to Nelson, have been 
drawn. The romantic idealism under 
which an order sees itself through its po- 
ets, historians and painters, makes ad- 
mirable literature and stimulation, but it 
must not be taken at the foot of the letter, 
especially when its heroes are haloed and 
screened by time. We are in fact led to 
the suspicion that Christopher’s complaint 
of the vanishing of the gentleman is par- 
tially founded on a false conception of the 
gentleman. 
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Christopher’s ideal of gentleman has, I 
gather, certain strongly marked traits. 
First and foremost, good birth, preferably 
royal. Secondly, an Oxford training. 
This latter, if not so great a limitation 
quantitatively as royal blood, at least con- 
fines him to Britain, for these are no 
longer the cosmopolitan days of the 
“Dark Ages” when Oxford attracted the 
scholars of Europe. Thirdly, he should be 
able to fight duels for points of honor. 
Fourthly, he should be as proud as the 
devil or—as Christopher paradoxically 
puts it—as proud as the Christ. He must 
exact from himself every virtue, but from 
the baser-born he must not expect too 
much. Fifthly, and in consequence of 
fourthly, he must never betray his suffer- 
ings or excite the pity of his social in- 
feriors, or even explain himself to them. 

“How dare a jury acquit me?” cries 
Christopher in a fine burst of purple pride. 

In short we have a strange mingling of 
the patrician ideal of Greece and Rome 
with the democratic ideal of Christianity 
and the reconciliation of these in one. per- 
sonality makes Christopher’s psychology 
peculiarly fascinating and illogical. He 
even—we have already seen—boldly 
claims this psychology as the Christ’s, and 
will have nothing of the “gentle Jesus, 
meek and mild.” Granted that to expel 
the money-changers from the Temple is 
to show a capacity for the duello, there 
are other elements less easily conciliable 
with Christopher’s conception. Dekker’s 
famous line which Christopher adopts, 
“The first true gentleman that ever 
breathed” sounds the finer because the 
more universal note. “The first true gen- 
tleman” did not speak with an Oxford ac- 
cent, not even his Greek, nor would he have 
given up a comfortable ulster if the pat- 
tern had descended to his smaller trade- 
men. To change your fashion because 
your inferior adopts it is a way of being 
driven by your inferiors. True gentle- 
manliness is its own standard. Debt, 
which Christopher justly stigmatizes, was 
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the pet foible of persons of quality, and 
the very “gentlemen” who would give up 
his ulster under mob adoption were capa- 
ble of not paying for it. And they added 
the insult of contempt for the tailor to 
the injury of indebtedness. Christopher’s 
ideal suffers from similar scornfulness. It 
is insular, and insolent. It does not much 
matter forsooth if the lower orders behave 
as cads! The true gentleman is larger 
and less self-conscious and more anxious 
that nobody shall be a cad than that he 
should be a gentleman. Birth, indeed, is 
the first condition of the gentleman, for 
the gentleman is the “gentleman born.” 
Like the poet he can not be made. But 
the birth does not depend upon the pe- 
culiar social stratum—it is, like genius, a 
divine accident. It may occur in any rank, 
in any breed. Nor can it be reduced to an 
hereditary system. St. Paul himself, 
whom Christopher so suggestively com- 
pares to a poor proud modern Irish gen- 
tleman “‘of the best breed,” had nothing 
of that exalted lineage which serves Chris- 
topher’s theories anent St. Paul’s master. 
In fact, Christopher’s glorification of 
birth ends in an Irish bull, for at what 
point does a noble family begin to be 
born? The first chieftain or king, the man 
who had the most of “the quality”? would 
—like Saul or David—have no pedigree 
at all. “Je suis un ancétre,” said Na- 
poleon in a spirit that should assuredly 
please Christopher. I fear the truth is— 
as I have expressed it elsewhere—that 
most people of birth trace their descent 
either to an ancestor of whom they would 
be ashamed or to an ancestor who would 
be ashamed of them. As to Christopher’s 
attack on the opulent Mustards of Bal- 
ham because they dress their flunkeys in 
yellow and scarlet, it is surely beside the 
mark, despite the vivid Carlylean argu- 
ment that—in as much as the colors of 
your servants’ uniform depend on the 
tinctures of your escutcheons—the flun- 
keys of the Mustards, who have no coat of 
arms, should legally go naked. For 
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“three able-bodied rascals to undo one 
door” is none the less a senseless and 
criminal folly whether they are illegally 
uniformed in Balham or legally in Bel- 
gravia. This reverence for heraldry and 
knightly tradition reaches its climax in 
the complacent picturing of the Christ as 
*‘prynce of cote armure.” 

Christopher’s snobbery and priggish- 
ness are, however, redeemed by his foresee- 
ing that the critics would accuse him of 
them, and by the fact that in his spirit the 
trappings of dignity still adorn and 
guard the medizval realities in all their 
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early spiritual freshness. He re-vitalizes 
the Herald’s office to its archaic signifi- 
cance till “gules” and “or” begin to glow 
as if with lifeblood. 

In an age when feudalism has decayed 
and a satisfactory new social order has not 
yet struggled into birth, “The Views of 
Christopher” are entitled to respectful 
hearing. He offers us a profound criti- 
cism of “the liberty of the subject,” and 
much that is new and vigorous in defense 
of much that is old and obsolescent. And it 
is comforting to think that so long as he 
lives, there will be at least one gentleman. 


THE GOLD OF YOUTH 


By Thomas Wood Stevens 


bam is it worth, my masters, to be young? 


Youth sees that kindly Wisdom dwells not close, 

But far to seek, and girt with perilous foes; 
Youth knows inconstant singing is not flung 
Across the years, and that his erring tongue 

Speaks to the wind that scatters wide the rose; 

Youth dares not trust the careless pride he shows 
So oft he sits his broken hopes among. 


Still, being young, I would not lose the light, 

The breathing passion of the wings untried, 

The path that Time shall mark, and Sorrow prove: 
Still, being young, I hold the chance of night, 

The promise of the morn, the flowing tide, 


And twilight Death beyond the isles of Love. 








THE OLD FAMILIAR FACES 


By Will Levington Comfort 


man with certain virtues and a 

great deal to say. Keeler, who 
sat beside him on the balcony of a fonda 
overlooking the plaza of Bogota, was a 
Chicago special writer, just now engaged 
in covering the features of a Colombian 
revolution for the Express Syndicate. 
The two were talking about Graver, a 
free lance, who sat in his room back of 
the balcony, goading unto desperation 
an unoiled and tropical-rusted type- 
writer. The hopes and memories of 
Graver also moved in a Chicago setting, 
though it appears that he bunked and 
rode and shared labor with Keeler for 
other and unknowable reasons. 

“Tt isn’t in human fiber to endure any 
such amount of work,” Keeler whispered. 
““Gravey’s been at it for sixteen hours a 
day for sixteen times sixteen days.” 

“It’s a desecrytion,” said Peele. “It 
shauws money-greed an’ is baund t’ be 
shoddy, y’ knauw.” 

“That’s where you’re wrong, Peele,” 
Keeler remarked. “I know Gravey’s 
stuff. It’s good and clean and gritty. 
You can turn it in without editing. He 
was liked back in Chicago; so was his 
stuff. I don’t pretend to understand his 
energy since we came here, because he 
liked to lounge back in Chicago as well 
as any of us——” 

“Myby ’e married a girl just before 
’e came.” 

“No, he’s been married for three or 
four years. That didn’t make the differ- 
ence. He was always square at home, you 
know; has a great little outfit—fine lady, 
pair roly-poly cherubs, all sorts of books 
and dogs and things—but he wasn’t the 
sort to forget all his friends, that’s what 
I mean, just because he was married.” 

“°E’s a free lawnce, I’m tauld,” Peele 


Pres" was a wandering English- 


said languidly, “un-limited spyce ’n’ all 
that. Tell me nauw, ’ow much does ’e 
myke?” 

“Altogether too much—an amount, 
wholly unnewspaperlike. Fifty or sixty 
dollars a day, likely. And he don’t write 
easily—labors, groans, sweats blood be- 
fore he gets it coming—” 

A fit of coughing in Graver’s room si- 
lenced the typewriter. Afterward there 
was the squeak of a drawn cork, the sug- 
gestion of a gurgle, followed by a harsh 
expulsion of breath, as from one nause- 
ated. 

“And that’s all new too,” Keeler re- 
sumed, half-angrily. “Stimulant! It’s 
so easy, so devilish easy, to get used to 
working that way. I believe Pll go and 
rope him down, strangle him and make 
him see the right way!” 

“I wouldn’t, y’ knauw,” Peele said 
thoughtfully. ‘“‘“Myby ’e’s got his reasons. 
* * * What I have seen! What I 
have seen! Wyte till ye’ve been back ’n 
forth ’ere for five years asI’ave. * * * 
‘I ’ave ’ad playmates; I ’ave ’ad compan- 
ions * * *; all, all are gone, the old 
familiar fyces? ” 

And thereupon Peele went down deep 
into his inner consciousness and brought 
forth a tale, a repellent, barbaric tale of 
Colombia, that would have been bad 
enough in a metropolitan club-room, but 
had no place whatsoever in the midst of 
a land that swarmed with sinister menaces 
and swift and dreadful modes of death. 

The bells had rung midnight, but Bo- 
gota was still awake. For hours Luapo’s 
column of eighteen thousand men had 
lain partly in, but mostly out, of the 
town, like a snake with its head in a foul 
jug. White-coated, bare-footed figures 
slid to and fro across the plaza, compli- 
cating the shadows and corrupting the 














patches of light. On the following dawn, 
General Luapo was to move his column of 
government defenders out into the Cor- 
dilleras to meet and stop the rebel, Tor- 
ron, who was marching his army in to 
take the capital. 

“T haven’t been here quite a year yet, 
much less five,” said Keeler, breaking the 
silence which followed the tale, “but I 
have seen enough, God knows! I have 
been shot at and apologized to because I 
was missed. I have seen children cow- 
hided into soldiers; I have seen fifteen 
hundred dead on one field; I have seen the 
teeth of the dead knocked out with mus- 
ket-butts for the gold they contained! I 
do not know about the rest of South 
America, but I do know that compared to 
Colombia, darkest Africa is as bright as 
the Southern Cross and Siberia as chaste 
as the Milky Way! * * * And I was 
told when I left the office in Chicago to 
bring out the opera bouffe. I thought I 
woud lie in a hammock and watch pea- 
shooter revolutions—hell !” 

Graver’s pale face was thrust out of 
the doorway. 

“Say, fellows,’ he said bashfully, 
“what is that smell that comes up over 
the balcony—jasmine or magnolia? I 
want to use it, and I never could tell the 
difference between a tulip and a turnip.” 

“Jasmine or magnolia!’ Keeler re- 
peated. ‘“They’ll be bloomin’ over your 
long-geared grave if you don’t quit push- 
ing this work-matter into fanaticism. 
You smell garlic and dobie cigarettes and 
have worked yourself into a maudlin state 
of flowers.” 

Graver drew back with a smile. He 
was exceedingly tall, apparently about 
thirty years old. Pallor overpowered the 
tan upon his face and his brown eyes were 
misty, half-desperate with illness and fa- 
tigue. Peele sought his mosquito net- 
tings soon afterward, and Keeler re- 
mained upon the balcony to finish a ci- 
gar. * * * The coughing began 
again, and the spell was prolonged. 
Keeler hurried to the other’s room. He 
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found Graver doubled over in a chair, 
nervously endeavoring to hide the evi- 
dences of a hemorrhage. Keeler helped 
his friend to the cot in the corner. 

“And may I ask one more favor?” 
came in a whisper from beneath the mos- 
quito curtains. 

“Of course. What is it, Gravey?” 

“Put the typewriter—case and all— 
under my pillow. It props me up, you 
know. You see my chest tickles if I lie 
flat. I hope to get even with you some- 
time. * * * Ah, that’s so much bet- 
ter! Thank you. And say, Keeler, don’t 
let the column get away without us in 
the morning.” 

It may have been that General Luapo’s 
mustachios resisted their regular lance- 
pointing from wax that morning; at all 
events the army waited until the heat of 
full day steamed up from the gutters and 
pranced upon the highways. What was 
left of the populace when the great col- 
umn moved out at last, vented neither 
tears nor cheers, since war had become a 
mere stale and costly fad of the men- 
folks. The two from Chicago waved an 
adios toward Peele on the balcony, and 
set about the day’s work with many 
thoughts and no emotion. As the hours 
passed, Graver saw much to smile and 
chat about, although his gray-white face 
was drawn and shadowed by pain. 

Luapo pushed straight into the Cor- 
dilleras—with, who can tell, how many 
torments of fear? On the second day he 
immured himself within the heart of the 
column; and upon the third morning was 
to be seen clinging: to its tail. Upon that 
third morning the battle came. The task 
of making the world understand that it 
was a battle against preconceived comic- 
opera notions (which mere bulletins of 
dead would not assail) devolved upon the 
pair of correspondents. Two miles away, 
on the far side of a gently sloping 
plateau, showered with ardorous sunlight, 
awaited Torron with twelve thousand 
Liberals. Torron was a new Pizarro. He 
had three cartridges to a man and was as 
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careless of human life as the first flood. 
He had set out to take Bogota and fig- 
ured that he would lose—only if he hap- 
pened to be killed himself. He fully un- 
derstood the trepidations of Luapo and 
expected to run through him and the 
Government command as fire through 
paper. 

He set about the matter masterfully— 
lifted his men in the morning glow and 
charged them forward with crackling 
Spanish. The rebels were more than a 
mile away when Luapo falteringly or- 
dered a volley. Torron charged forward, 
but answered not a shot. When one has 
but three cartridges to kill three men, one 
does not fire at two thousand yards. The 
guns of the government were sizzling hot 
before the rebels were within even bruis- 
ing range. 

And right here Graver conceived a 
brilliant, if reckless, idea. The column 
was skirmished out and belly-down to 
meet the impetus of Torron. Luapo was 
behind the facing line and Graver found 
him there. The general was as one who 
rides upon the crawling fumes of alcohol. 
That daub of yellow which surpasses all 
pigment was upon his face. His black 
eyes seemed to burst with horror; his 
body was bearing down with a sort of 
crying need for the sand, and his out- 
stretched fingers groped for his gods. 
All his fat was living fear. Graver 
walked about the general, camera in 
hand. He found the proper distance and 
chose the proper light. He touched a 
certain button that made the camera in- 
finitely precious. 

Keeler saw it all from a distance, and 
what he felt was mingled envy and re- 
gret. He knew that such a picture would 
be the biggest feature Colombia ever fur- 
nished. He knew moreover that it would 
blur the type that numbered the dead, 
and spoil the steady effort of his news- 
paper columns, in heightening the ele- 
ment of comic opera. * * * Just as 
the button was pressed, Keeler saw the 
staring eyes of Luapo fasten upon the 
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man with the camera; he saw suddenly 
depicted among the terrors of Luapo’s 
face a hatred that can not exist far from 
the equatorial line and has an exact coun- 
terpart nowhere outside of Colombia. 

On that last night in Bogota, while in 
Graver’s room, there had been thrust up- 
on Keeler a certain irrevocable fact in his 
friend’s case. The look upon Luapo’s 
face created a doubt and altered, yet 
hastened the fact. 

And all this time the new Pizarro was 
coming, coming! Torron was only three 
hundred yards away, unstopped by a 
gale of bullets. Atoms of his rebellion 
lay behind now, a wide and a red trail, 
but the aim was not lost. Torron yelled 
an order; his aides screamed the dupli- 
cate on either side of the line, and the 
whole command dropped to its knees and 
fired—the first of the three cartridges! 
That instant the government cowered 
and trembled. Then from out the- wall 
of white smoke ahead emerged the rebels 
once more, coming, coming! * * * 
You could see faces and falling human . 
fragments now. Again the crouch to 
fire all along Torron’s line, and from out 
the white smoke appeared a fresh charge. 
This was the nucleus of the battle. The 
government shot in air, turned, wavered 
and ran back. 

If the voice of Torron could have 
reached his entire line that moment, Bo- 
gota would have flung a different flag. 
The Pizarro of the Liberals saw that he 
had uprooted the government with two- 
thirds of his ammunition, and thundered 
an order to save the third explosive— 
even as his remote companies were empty- 
ing their magazines upon the unnerved 
and jumbled mass of the defenders! And 
it came about that one of Luapo’s colo- 
nel’s heard Torron’s warning about the 
last cartridge, and fleeing, he grew brave. 
He communicated what he heard to 
Luapo, who, fleeing, grew cunning. 

“We will fall back a little farther,” the 
general panted, “and then turn and rend 
him when he has fired his last shot !” 
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With glad improvidence the greater 
number of the rebels released their third 
cartridge upon the fleeing force; and 
when the shaking government turned, 
through the force of “inspired” command, 
it found in the amazed and stubborn reb- 
els—a great mass of rifle-meat. 

The plateau felt silent after the guns, 
although it murmured with moanings 
and was dreadful with heat. 

“One thing I have learned,” Graver 
gasped, looking back upon the terrible 
garment of fallen which the land wore, 
**the Colombian can fight best against the 
government.” 

Keeler was counting, and made no re- 
ply. ‘Torron had crutched his way out 
of range, leaving his dead. The soldiers 
of Luapo dug graves ineffectually, but 
looted the bodies with skill; while the 
general and his officers drank wine and 
sang the songs of victory. Keeler count- 
ed the fallen until his brain roared with 
reflected agony and the shadows grew 
long and deep upon the weltering field. 
Graver completed his reel of films—a 
chamber of horrors, mitigated only by 
that incarnation of fright—Luapo under 
fire! The two were returning to the gen- 
eral’s camp as the moon was rising; and 
often they looked back, though the sight 
tortured the brain and nerves that moved 
them. 

“I counted and I counted!” Keeler 
muttered hoarsely. (His face seemed 
chalky in the moonlight, and his eyes 
darted and started here and _ there.) 
“Then I would lose it all bending over 
some crying, dying lump; then I would 
try again, until the numbers flew from 
me like a scared swarm of bees! I couldn’t 
clutch ’em. I don’t understand, quite. I 
couldn’t write the story now. Why, 
Gravey, there are thousands—thousands 
of dead and dying back there! And I 
don’t know even the name of the battle!” 

“Nor I,” whispered Graver, “‘but [ve 


got pictures! Maybe I’ve got two or 
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three views on one film, I don’t know; but 


some are right, and they’ll cover! My 
head was gone, too, at times. Once I had 
to shut one eye to see things—as if I 





were drunk. 
they’re good! 


But I’ve got some, and 
Luapo, crazy with fear, 
is there; the charge of Torron is there: 
the dead and dying and the ghouls are 
there—a thousand dollars’ worth of 
things in this little black box! Hark, 
somebody’s calling !”’ 

Then the two heard plainly a thin, 
whining voice from a blotch in the moon- 
light to the right, crying in mongrel 
Spanish: “Ah, gentlemen, gentlemen 
come here a moment! For the love of the 
Holy Mother, straighten out my limbs!’ 

They hurried toward the voice. Graver 
was the first to kneel over a white-coated 
body, the face of which was partly cov- 
ered. * * * ‘There was a streak of 
white fire and the crash of a_ pistol. 
Graver tumbled forward. The camera 
was torn from his hands and the figure 
wriggled from beneath and zig-zagged 
away, dodging the six shots from Keel- 
er’s weapon. 

And the message follows which Graver 
found time to whisper: 

“It was all on account—of that pic- 
ture. Luapo sent one of his body-guard 
to get it—but don’t let ’em know you 
know, Keeler! Please don’t. * * #* 
Hell, I’m sorry, but I was gone anyway. 
They wouldn’t give me any life insurance 
when I left—that’s how I knew—that’s 
why I worked so! * * * Had to 
make insurance, you know,—ten dollars 
a column,—and, God, I’ve written five 











hundred,—all checks sent home, too! 
* * * They'll get along! You'll 


know best what to tell *em—bless ’em! 
* * * And say, Keeler, when you 
write the story—say—thousands of dead 
in the moonlight—don’t look like toad- 
stools! Dick Heldar said they did 
* * * and put—put the typewriter 
—case and all—under my pillow—” 
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“J AM positive, William, that the man 
| is a counterfeiter, or something just 
as bad,” declared Mrs. Mogg, with 

an air of finality. 

**What reason have you to think that?” 
asked William mildly, from behind his 
evening newspaper. 

**Why does he live all alone in that out- 
of-the-way Hutchinson house, and shun 
human society ?” 

“Possibly he enjoys minding his own 
business. Such a thing, my dear, is con- 
ceivable.” 

“Why does he turn night into day?” 

**T didn’t know that he did.” 

*“Of course not; because it doesn’t hap- 
pen to be in your eternal newspaper. Mr. 
Sherlock, the milkman, says the milk bot- 
tle is never taken in before noon.” 

*““Hmh!”’ said William, pretending seri- 
ousness. ‘That does look suspicious.” 

“Mr. Sherlock says there is always a 
smell of chemicals about the place; and 
this morning,”—Mrs. Mogg lowered her 
voice to a key more suited to the reveal- 
ment,—“‘when Mr. Sherlock was going 
by, a window was suddenly thrown open, 
and a great cloud of smoke rolled out. 
What do you say to that?” 

“Well, my dear,” said William, return- 
ing to his newspaper, “if the man tries to 
pass any of his bad money on you, let me 
know, and I’]l have the law on him.” 


Joyous Pleasaunce was a suburb—you 
might conjecture that; and betwixt 8:43 
A. M., When the last commuter departed 
cityward, and 5:37 p. m., when the first 
arrived, Joyous Pleasaunce was an Adam- 
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less Eden—if we may except such imper- 
sonal creatures as the butcher, the grocer, 
and the milkman—and the mysterious oc- 
cupant of the ‘‘Hutchinson house.” 

Joyous Pleasaunce lay on Suburbia’s 
farthest rim, and took only a commercial 
interest in the great city to its south. It 
had a Sewing Circle, but no Art Study 
Class; a Ladies’ Bowling Club, but no 
Bernard Shaw Club; a Singing School, 
but no Amateur Musical Society. Not to 
dwell on its deficiencies, Joyous Pleas- 
aunce was a thoroughly commonplace 
suburb, inhabited by amiable people who 
took a lively interest in their own and 
their neighbors’ small affairs, and whose 
conversation could not, by any stretching 
of the term, be characterized as “‘intel- 
lectual.” The man who named the place, 
who may have hoped other if not worthier 
things for it, was dead. 

To this emotionless village had come, a 
few weeks before the recorded conversa- 
tion between the Moggs, the individual 
who occupied the Hutchinson house. Ex- 
teriorly there was nothing about the man 
to wake suspicion. He was tall and spare, 
and walked with a stoop. He was negli- 
gent in his dress, and he shaved himself 
infrequently. From behind steel-bowed, 
heavy-lensed spectacles looked forth a 
pair of faded blue eyes. He went by the 
name of Mr. Mycro. 

Two or three times a week this Mr. My- 
cro (undoubtedly an assumed name, the 
Ladies’ Bowling Club decided) might be 
seen going to market, basket on arm, to 
purchase his small supplies. Sometimes, 
when the weather was fine, he walked in 
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the woodland that skirted the town. But 
spring was backward, and there were few 
pleasant days, and Mr. Mycro for the 
most part kept his poor lodgings. He did 
not “commute,” hence he could have no 
business—that is, no honest business. 

Perhaps he was a counterfeiter, as the 
Sewing Circle was pretty well assured. 
The next question was, did he manufac- 
ture spurious coins or greenbacks? Was 
he, as Mr. Mogg slangily expressed it, 
a “blacksmith” or a “paperhanger” ? 


II 


“I tipped off your counterfeiter to 
Macbeth to-day,” remarked Mr. Mogg, 
when little Veronica Mogg had fetched 
his slippers. 

“Who is Macbeth?” asked Mrs. Mogg. 

*“‘Newspaper man—Chronicle,”’ replied 
Mr. Mogg. “‘He’s a great sleuth; and if 
your Mr. Mycro is manufacturing queer 
currency, Macbeth will have him jailed 
within a week.” 

“Good!” cried Mrs. Mogg. “This is 
bowling night, and I will have something 
to tell the club.” 

**You will tell them nothing, my dear,” 
said William. ‘I know how hard it is for 
a woman to keep a secret, and I should not 
have mentioned it if I had not invited 
Macbeth to stop with us while he is run- 
ning Mycro to earth. Not a word, my 
love, to anybody.” 

“Very well, William,” said Mrs. Mogg, 
with a sigh. “‘When is Mr. Macbeth com- 
ing?” 

“Sometime to-morrow, he said.” 

And the following noon brought Mac- 
beth, a pleasant person, bright-eyed and 
thin-featured, as a sleuth should be. Like 
his distinguished namesake, he murdered 
sleep; but it was on the slumbers of the 
criminal he preyed. To his credit stood at 
least three big cases, problems before 
which the police had owned themselves 
“baffled”; and he rarely applied his sig- 
nal powers to a crime proposition in which 
the obvious predominated. He expected 
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little from the Mycro mystery: he took it 
up because at the time nothing of greater 
moment claimed his attention, and to 
oblige Mr. Mogg, with whom he had a 
café acquaintance. “I am tired hearing 
about Mycro,” Mr. Mogg told him. “Get 
him off my wife’s mind and you can draw 
on me for a new hat or a box of cigars.” 
Thus it was that Macbeth came to Joyous 
Pleasaunce. 

During luncheon Mrs. Mogg acquaint- 
ed him with all she knew, which required 
a full minute, and with a great deal she 
did not know, which demanded much more 
time. 

*T’ll walk around and take a look at 
the place,” said Macbeth. 

He lighted his bulldog pipe, and saun- 
tered past the Hutchinson house, his keen 
eyes noting swiftly all that was to be 
learned from outside observation. As he 
passed the house on his return, Mr. My- 
cro came out, locking the door behind 
him. He was decently dressed, and 
shaven; he wore a tall hat of uncertain 
date, and he carried an old black satchel. 
From surface indications he intended a 
visit to the city, and the newspaper sleuth 
debated whether to follow him or remain 
and force the house. He decided to fol- 
iow. 

On the way to the city Macbeth had 
ample opportunity to study his man, but 
the result was not especially illuminating. 
**I’d like a look at the inside of that black 
satchel,” he thought. “If he’s a counter- 
feiter he carries his die with him.” 

Arrived in the city, Mr. Mycro pon- 
dered a bit, tapped his forehead, ‘‘con- 
sulted his watch,” and, seemingly in- 
structed by it, headed south. Macbeth 
trailed him to the Beaux Arts Building, 
and accompanied him to the fifteenth floor, 
where a stream of women was flowing into 
the rooms of the Culture and Anarchy 
Club. Mr. Mycro purchased a ticket of a 
young woman who sat at a table near the 
entrance; Macbeth, being of the press, 
did nothing of the sort. 
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A very large audience had gathered to 
hear a famous lecturer from Boston, but 
seats were still to be had. Mr. Mycro, 
however, stood in the rear of the lecture 
room, placing his satchel on the floor be- 
hind him. 

Presently a tall, lank gentleman, with 
long reddish hair and pale intellectual 
face, came out upon the platform and be- 
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down the something from the window 
ledge, screwed a cover on it, and put the 
whole back in his satchel. Then he 
clapped on his hat and left the room. 
Macbeth followed suit. And to this day 
neither of them apprehends the poetic 
possibilities of the banshee in the Celtic 
Renaissance. 

From the Beaux Arts Building they 
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MR. MYCRO LOOKED FURTIVELY ABOUT HIM 


gan a discourse on “The Poetic Possi- 
bilities of the Banshee in the Celtic Re- 
naissance.” 

Mr. Mycro looked furtively about him, 
and assured that he was _ unobserved, 
reached for his satchel and stealthily took 
something from it; this something he 
placed on a window ledge above his head. 
Macbeth watched him with the tail of his 


eye. 
In about ten minutes Mr. Mycro took 


went to the Art Temple, close at hand. 
There was a new exhibition on, and the 
galleries were well filled. Ascending the 
marble staircase, Mr. Mycro made his way 
to what was known as the “Old Masters’ 
Room.” This contained many of the best 
canvases in the Temple; nevertheless a 
great many people were admiring them. 
In the middle of the room was a settle 
with a very high back, and on the top of 
this Mr. Mycro placed another (or it 
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might be the same) something from his 
satchel. 

“TI must have a look at that,” thought 
Macbeth; but he was intercepted by Miss 
Legion, a young woman of his acquaint- 
ance. 

“How do you do, Mr. Macbeth!” she 
cried vivaciously. “Aren’t you awfully 
fond of the Dutch school ?” 

** All schools look alike to me,’”? Macbeth 
replied frankly. 

“IT wish my tastes were as catholic,” 
said Miss Legion, fetching a sigh; “but 
there are some schools I simply can not get 
interested in. That Whistler nocturne in 
the next room means nothing whatever to 
me.” 

“IT don’t think much of night schools 
myself,” said Macbeth. 

“The Dutch are so different,” said 
Miss Legion. ‘“‘Isn’t that a lovely Franz 
Hals on the south wall? I perfectly adore 
Franz Hals; don’t you?” 

“Indeed I do,” Macbeth replied. “*Un- 
less I can see a Franz Hals every so often 
I am positively unhappy.” 

“Oh, there’s a new Corot in the Barbi- 
zon Room!” cried Miss Legion. ‘You 
must come and see it. 

“Delighted, I am sure,” murmured 
Macbeth. “I am very keen for Corots.” 

As the Barbizon Room neighbored the 
Old Masters’, he hoped to keep an eye on 
Mr. Mycro. But Miss Legion was so in- 
structed by his criticism of the new Corot 
that she insisted he pass judgment on an- 
other which hung in the north wing. And 
when at last they returned to the Old 
Masters’ Room, Mr. Mycro was gone. 

Excusing himself, Macbeth hurried 
through the galleries on both floors of the 
Temple; but the man with the old black 
satchel had vanished. 


Ill 


On the following forenoon the Chroni- 
cle’s sleuth revisited Joyous Pleasaunce, 
determined to “get Mr. Mycro off Mrs. 
Mogg’s mind” without further waste of 
time. 
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As he drew toward the Hutchinson 
house smoke was wreathing from the 
chimney, and Mr. Mycro was taking in 
his milk bottle. These facts advised Mac- 
beth, marvelously swift at deduction, that 
the owner of the old black satchel was 
preparing his initial meal. 

Some fifty feet from the house, across 
the road, grew an evergreen tree. Other 
trees were nearer, but they were decidu- 
ous, and had not yet put on their leaves. 
Macbeth established himself among the 
branches of the evergreen, and fired up his 
bulldog pipe. 

It was a warmish spring day, and the 
upper windows of Mr. Mycro’s residence 
were open. The front room was large, 
with windows on three sides: and by the 
ample light thus let in Macbeth discerned 
a rather bare interior. He noted a table, 
littered with bottles, which stood by the 
window facing him, a chair or two, and a 
few shelves of books. It might be the 
laboratory of a chemist, the studio of an 
amateur photographer, the “‘den” of a 
counterfeiter. 

Macbeth, being a newspaper sleuth of 
experience, did not expect to find the coun- 
terfeiting plant that one sees on the 
stage—a furnace large enough to awaken 
the fire department to activity, to say 
nothing of the United States Secret Ser- 
vice; a smoking kettle of molten metal; a 
worktable covered with dies and engrav- 
ing tools; and a group of scowling men 
with pipes, who whispered a_ hoarse 
“Aha!” and “Curses on them!’’? Macbeth 
knew the ways of counterfeiters. The man 
that makes the die and the man that pours 
the metal may be separated by a thou- 
sand miles; and the habitation of neither 
would disclose suspicious objects to a cas- 
ual glance. 

Mr. Mycro drew a chair to the table by 
the window, and set to work, with what 
might be an engraving tool, upon what 
might be a die. The tool he dipped fre- 
quently in one or another of what seemed 
a row of vials, sometimes holding the tip 
a moment in the flame of a candle end. 
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HIS FACE TAKES ON AN EXPRESSION OF DISMAY 
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“I wish I had an opera glass,” mut- 


tered the sleuth in the evergreen tree. “A 
man in my business ought to carry one 
constantly.” 

Mr. Mycro worked for about an hour. 
Then he rose, shut the windows, and 
partly drew the shades. 

**P’]l have to search the house,” thought 
Macbeth. “But in order to do that I must 
wait till Mycro goes out. Meantime, to 
sample another of Mrs. Mogg’s excellent 
luncheons.” 

The Mogg house was not far away, on 
the same street. As Macbeth turned in 
the gafe he remarked that the wind had 
shifted to the east, and was beginning to 
blow a gale. 

“TI wish you would tell my husband,” 
said Mrs. Mogg, when they had finished 
luncheon and repaired to the sitting-room, 
“that during all the time you were here I 
never once mentioned the name Mycro. 
He teases me dreadfully about not being 
able to keep a secret.” 

“There’s little secret to keep thus far,” 
said Macbeth. ‘Hello! there goes my man 
now, with his old black satchel.” 

“His hat has blown off, and he’s run- 
ning after it!” cried Mrs. Mogg. 

Macbeth reached for his own hat, and 
darted from the house, almost capsizing 
Veronica Mogg, aged four, who was play- 
ing near the gate. 

As he expected to find, both front and 
back doors of the Hutchinson house were 
locked, but he easily effected an entrance 
through the kitchen window, which was 
unfastened. Burglary was unknown and 
unfeared in Joyous Pleasaunce. 

Meanwhile—what is this that Veronica 
has found in the road before her home? 
We shall sce presently, for Veronica has 
all a child’s delight in exploring bun- 
dles. 

Hello! Glass tubes, half a dozen of 
them, partly filled with a thickish, greasy 
liquid and neatly corked with cotton. Ve- 
ronica sits down, and proceeds to pull the 
corks. 
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And here comes Mr. Mycro back again, 
his old black satchel gaping. It must have 
opened when he made his first wild plunge 
after his hat, which he is now brushing 
with his coat-sleeve. He seems much dis- 
turbed about something. His eyes are bent 
down, and are searching every foot of the 
road. 

Ah! he sees Veronica. He notes the de- 
struction she has wrought. His face takes 
on an expression of dismay, which quickly 
changes to one of horror. He advances 
teward the child, as if to snatch her from 
some dreadful fate; but suddenly he 
clutches his forehead, and with a low cry 
skurries down the street. 

“Veronica!” calls Mrs. Mogg. ‘*What 
are you playing with? Come into the 
house, child; the wind will blow you away. 
Where did you get those glass tubes? 
Mercy! you’ve got the stuff all over your 
hands and dress. It may be poison. 
Faugh!”’ Mrs Mogg flings the tubes into 
the road, and marches Veronica into the 
house. 

When William Mogg reached his office 
on the morning following, he found a 
brief report from Macbeth. 

“Your ‘counterfeiter,” wrote the 
sleuth, “is only a buggy old scientist, who 
wouldn’t know a ‘phony’ currency lay-out 
if he saw one. I rummaged his house thor- 
oughly, and found nothing contraband. 
He is writing a book on “The Microbe: 
Its Past, Present and Future.’ While I 
was reading that title on a pile of manu- 
script the old chap returned, and—exit 
Macbeth left upper window. Shall draw 
on you to-day for a box of cigars.” 

IV 

**William,” said Mrs. Mogg, “I wish 
you would get tickets for the symphony 
concert this week.” 

William dropped his newspaper, and 
gazed at his spouse in amazement. 

**What put that idea into your head?” 
he inquired. 

*“‘Why—I don’t know,” replied Mrs. 
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Mogg, with a confessional air. “I simply 


fcel an irresistible desire to go, that’s all.” 
“But you wouldn’t enjoy it, or under- 
stand it, would you?” 
“T guess I’m just as intelligent as Mrs. 
Atwood, and she never misses a concert.” 
**Mrs. Atwood goes in for culture and 
—all that,” said William vaguely. ‘Do 
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allel in the natural history of the Ameri- 
can intellect. 

By the third week the railway people 
had to put on an extra coach to accommo- 
date Joyous Pleasaunce patrons of the 
symphony concerts; and of all the coaches 
this was the most popular. People from 
other suburbs crowded in and stood in the 
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DEVOTED HIS EVENINGS TO MAKING SANDWICHES AND PULLING CORKS 


I understand that you too are going in 
for culture?” 

“You can understand all you’ve a mind 
for,” replied Mrs. Mogg, with unneces- 
sary severity. 

“Very well,” said William meekly. 
“We'll go if you really wish to.” 

“T do,” said Mrs. Mogg. 

Which settled it. 

And that was the beginning of the fa- 
mous “Joyous Pleasaunce Culture Epi- 
demic,” a mushroom growth without par- 


aisle; for during the forty-five minutes’ 
run to the city it housed a Program Study 
Class, for which the compositions to be 
played by the orchestra were analyzed 
and “explained.” Miss Anna Tate, who 
prepared the program notes for the or- 
chestra association, conducted the class; 
and, as Mrs. Mogg remarked, “‘she made 
Stross and Brams and Humptydinck just 
as clear as Sousa.” 

Bowling languished, and the Ladies’ 
Bowling Club became the Ibsen Society. 
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The Sewing Circle gave up stitching for 
the foreign heathen, and took up the 
study of “The One Hundred Masterpieces 
of the World’s Artists.’ The Singing 
School disbanded, to reorganize as the 
Amateur Musical Society. 

Lecture talent was imported as fast as 
contracts could be signed. On Monday 
evening, for example, Mr. Rufus Locks 
(with whom we made scant acquaintance 
at the Culture and Anarchy Club) deliv- 
ered his stimulating discourse on ‘The 
Poetic Possibilities of the Banshee in the 
Celtic Renaissance.” On Tuesday evening 
Mr. Edgar Dawdle, the fashionable por- 
trait painter, explained “How to Tell a 
Water Color From an Etching.” On 
Wednesday evening Herr Alsosprach con- 
sidered “Some Aspects of Friedrich 
Nietzsche, Particularly the First and 
Third.” On Thursday evening Miss Ann 
Teake, of Boston, interpreted ‘Pélléas 
Mélisande,” which Mrs. Mogg persisted 
in calling “Pélléas and Maeterlinck” ; 
though personally, she said, she preferred 
Sudermann’s “Maggie.” On Friday even- 
ing Dr. Criticus Flub-Dubbe, the famous 
Straussologist, gave his illuminating lec- 
ture, “Richard Strauss: Should He Have 
Been a Pamphleteer or an Astronomer?” 
On Saturday evening everybody went to 
the symphony concert. 

Sunday was observed as a day of rest. 

Mrs. Mogg’s house became a salon. 
William read his newspaper on the train, 
and devoted his evenings to making sand- 
wiches and pulling corks, and “fielding,” 
as he phrased it, questions about Turge- 
nieff and Tolstoi. In Mrs. Mogg’s salon 
was first performed, from the original 
manuscript, Mr. Adolph Rausmittem’s 
sonata for piano and violin, “Zeitgeist 
und Weltschmerz.” Mr. Rausmittem him- 
self was at the parlor grand; and Mrs. 
Dilday (former president of the Ladies’ 
Bowling Club, with an average for the 
season of 152) made a deep impression 
on the composer by asking if he “wrote 
the piano part, too.” 
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England points with pride to the won- 
derful half-century that witnessed the 
flowering of the English Renaissance. 
The Joyous Pleasaunce Culture Mush- 
room shot forth and flowered to perfection 
within fifty days. 

In the old times the name Joyous 
Pleasaunce seldom or never appeared in 
the newspapers; now it was seen almost 
daily, and on almost any page. People 
flocked to Joyous Pleasaunce in search of 
homes. Only one person moved away. 

“TI always thought that Mrs. Atwood 
simply pretended to care for culture,” re- 
marked Mrs. Mogg. 

Mrs. Atwood’s opinion unfortunately 
is unrecorded. 


V 


Macbeth was ranging the City Hall on 
a “story,” when he came face to face with 
Mr. Mycro, who was emerging from the 
laboratory of the city bacteriologist. 

‘“‘How are you?” exclaimed the sleuth, 
forgetting for the moment that the ac- 
quaintance was one-sided. 

Mr. Mycro returned a blank look. 
‘Pardon me,” said he, “I do not seem to 
recall you.” 

*‘No more you do,” said Macbeth, smil- 
ing. ‘Nevertheless, I spent a couple of 
days, here and in Joyous Pleasaunce, fol- 
lowing you about in the hope there was a 
story in you.” 

“A story in me?” repeated Mr. Mycro 
perplexedly. 

“A newspaper expression,” Macbeth 
explained. “You see, the gossips of Joy- 
ous Pleasaunce were quite sure you were 
a dangerous character, and I—investi- 
gated you.” 

“T see.’ A grim smile settled around 
Mr. Mycro’s mouth. “And you decided I 
was not a dangerous character.” 

“T sized you up for a harmless scien- 
tist,” replied Macbeth. 

The smile on Mr. Mycro’s face ex- 
panded. He even chuckled. 

“But I am, or rather I was, a danger- 
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ous character,” he said. Then he suddenly 
bethought him that he spoke to the Press, 
and with a curt bow he offered to go on 
his way. 

“Wait a bit,” interposed Macbeth. “If 
the joke is on me I should like the details. 
If there is a story in you, pray let the 
Chronicle have it.” 

Mr. Mycro hesitated, then laid his hand 
on the knob of the laboratory door. 
“Come back here,” he said. 

Macbeth followed him to a quiet corner. 

“Tell me,” said Mr. Mycro, “have you 
noticed the remarkable outbreak of cul- 
ture in Joyous Pleasaunce?” 

‘““Culturine, I call it,” replied Macbeth. 

Mr. Mycro smiled. 

“For a number of years,” he said, “I 
have studied, in a semi-scientific spirit, 
these sudden eruptions of culture in naive 
communities in various parts of our land, 
more particularly in the Middle West. I 
have known women, and occasionally a 
man, to be stricken as suddenly as by the 
plague, and seemingly without referable 
cause. Being a bacteriologist, accustomed 
when in doubt to refer to the microbe, it 
suddenly flashed upon me one day that 
there must be a bacillus of culture.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Macbeth, beginning 
to see a light. 

“TI might say,” continued Mr. Mycro, 
“that I had but recently located in Joy- 
ous Pleasaunce, which I chose for its quiet 
and its undistracting atmosphere, as I was 
engaged upon a scientific monograph and 
laboratory experiments, and desired to be 
wholly free of interruptions. But my new 
discovery, if discovery it was to prove, 
put a stop to my literary labors for the 
time, and I went in quest of the hitherto 
uncatalogued bacillus. 

“TI visited the city, and exposed four 
culture plates—” 

“The term in this case having a double 
meaning,” put in Macbeth. 

Mr. Mycro nodded. “I exposed one 


plate in the rooms of the Culture and An- 
archy Club, a veritable hotbed of cul- 
turine, as you call it; another plate in the 
Art Temple; a third in the rooms of the 
Amateur Musical Society ; a fourth at the 
symphony concert. Then I returned to 
Joyous Pleasaunce. 

‘In the morning I examined my plates, 
and was disposed to cry ‘Eureka! For 
among the hundreds of germ colonies I 
discovered a bacillus new to me. Whether 
it was the bacillus of culture remained to 
be seen. 

“Like the bacillus of typhoid, it oc- 
curred singly; it was thicker than any 
other bacillus I knew; and it occurred on 
every plate. Not to be tedious in technical 
detail, I isolated the strange bacilli in a 
broth medium, in half a dozen. culture 
tubes—” 

“Oh, that was what you were doing,” 
Macbeth interrupted. “I was watching 
you. But pray go on.” 

“Instantly began the marvelously rap- 
id work of reproduction,” continued Mr. 
Mycro. “In an hour I had enough bacilli 
in any one tube to infect an entire com- 
munity. I started for the city again, to 
consult with my friend the city bacteriol- 
ogist, but in some way lost the culture 
tubes in the road near my house. Judge 
of my dismay when, returning in search 
of them, I discovered them in the hands of 
a child, who had pulled out the cotton 
stoppers and scattered the bacilli to the 
distributing winds.” 

“The little Mogg girl,” said Macbeth. 
“The culture craze started in the Mogg 
household, and still rages there like a 
pestilence.” 

“Just so,” said Mr. Mycro, wiping his 
spectacles. “‘You see, my dear sir, there 
was a story in me, such as it is; but I 
doubt very much whether the world will 
believe it.” 

“Trust me for that,”? Macbeth replied, 
with easy confidence. 
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By Annette Austin 


versity in voting for “segrega- 

ation,” and the conspicuous pro- 
visioning in certain Pacific coast institu- 
tions against overattendance of women, 
with the succeeding rushing into print of 
opinions from various middle West and 
Eastern coeducational colleges, have 
clearly demonstrated the fact that a wave 
of reaction against coeducation as a sys- 
tem has set. in over the United States. 
The East, always conservative, does not 
often inaugurate a new movement—be it 
even a reaction against a new movement. 
It has been reserved for Chicago—that 
“bad” town, which a very good lady re- 
marked ought never to be taken as a 
model in any phase of conduct—to set 
the style. The East has always felt op- 
posed to coeducation—and quite prop- 
erly, since the East is very closely in touch 
and under the influence of European 
ideals and customs. To an Easterner the 
ideal of college life for a man is exempli- 
fied in Oxford. Likewise, his ideal of 
social life—consciously or unconsciously 
entertained—is the continental system of 
sex isolation, differentiation, separation 
and aloofness until after marriage. Con- 
sequently, his attitude toward coeduca- 
tion—except where it is modified by ex- 
perience—is one of disapprobation not 
unmixed with fear, and reflects his train- 
ing and environment. The influence of 
frontier life, the various situations concur- 
rent with new conditions, economic and 
social, have forced the West to adopt new 
forms of government and education; and 
where these have worked well, the East 
has accepted them—slowly. Such is the 
status of coeducation. But the reaction 
manifested so positively in the West and 


T's recent action of Chicago Uni- 


middle West has started the East to think- 
ing, revived anew the smoldering opposi- 
tion, and called forth sundry discussions, 
reflections, denunciations, pleadings, and 
considerations. This is a consideration. 

Without a doubt, the causes working 
together to bring about the changes in 
Western universities are many and com- 
plex, and in several particulars not at all 
to be considered in the general question of 
coeducation. For instance, it is hinted 
that an overwhelming desire to “cut a 
larger social figure’’—to attract the sons 
of men of wealth and fashion—and to 
throw around the university the atmos- 
phere of old and seasoned culture (alto- 
gether incompatible with its extreme 
youth) is a paramount reason for the ac- 
tion on the part of Chicago. This fea- 
ture, while necessary to an explanation of 
the individual action of a particular uni- 
versity, is circumscribed in importance, 
and not a factor in the consideration of 
coeducation per se as an ideal system. 
Such selfish interests, therefore, are here 
dispensed with, while we confine ourselves 
to the reasonable and practical objections 
to coeducation. 

Barring sporadic eruptions in ortho- 
dox religious magazines and country 
newspapers, the majority of educated 
opinion has disposed of that phase of the 
subject relating to the higher education 
of women. Likewise, the question of co- 
education in secondary schools has been 
practically settled by universal accept- 
ance. Graduate study for the few women 
who desire it in universities is not ob- 
jected to. The bulk of opposition, there- 
fore, concerns itself with the under- 
graduate life of a large class of girls who 


desire to go to college either for economic, 
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social, or purely intellectual reasons. 
Moreover—to narrow the subject. still 
further—the question of the expediency 
of her receiving this training in the same 
institution with men is not the same as 
“Shall she receive identical instruction 
with men?”—for she does, and ever will, 
select her own studies; and, as a matter 
of statistics, these subjects are usually of 
one class. That is, girls devote them- 
selves mainly to the liberal arts, in prefer- 
ence to exact sciences and technology. 
The economic reasons for this are plain: 
the only professions fully open to women 
are teaching, medicine, and—with limita- 
tions—journalism. Where her reasons 
are not economic, public opinion and hal- 
lowed tradition (sometimes, it is called 
native taste) force her to an exploration 
of the subjects which are often imagined 
to be intrinsically feminine in character. 
The dominantly masculine courses of en- 
gineering and scientific research are sel- 
dom invaded by timid “co-eds.” 
Nevertheless, although but one school 
in the university, the arts course, may be 
considered infested or overburdened with 
women students, the mere presence of 
women in the domains of the university, 
on the avenues of the campus—in the at- 
mosphere of the life—creates a strong 
feeling of animosity. Some of these feel- 
ings are distinct and well defined; others 
are less easy to formulate. Discriminat- 
ing persons say that the presence of girls 
at a university has an influence upon in- 
tellectual standards, as well as upon social 
standards. The inference is that she 
lowers both. In the first class of influ- 
ences come certain well-known objections. 
First and foremost, an indispensable 
requisite for a vigorous and uninter- 
rupted pursuit of knowledge, is a clear 
and rarified academic atmosphere. This 
conduces to serious work and a high 
standard of excellence. Like the classical 
model for an epic, we are familiar with 
this atmosphere only in one form—as we 
find it in the German universities, in Ox- 


ford and Cambridge, in Yale and Har- 
vard. These constitute our only ideal of 
college life for men, and it is heresy to 
depart from the old, established standard. 
The presence of petticoats on the campus 
and in the classroom dissipates this ideal, 
and we have—what?—a “feminizing” of 
the university. 

Closely allied to this thought is the ob- 
jection that girls destroy the college 
spirit—whatever that may be. She divides 
honors with the interests in football, base- 
ball, and track athletics, and absorbs to 
herself some of the sentimental regard 
which was hitherto reserved exclusively 
for the institution—or in which the insti- 
tution, at least, was included. A similar 
complaint—that they have broken up the 
esprit de corps—has been lodged against 
the secret societies; but coeducation is 
regarded as much more to blame than 
fraternities. 

Not at all related to the above objec- 
tions, yet intimately concerned with the 
influence upon intellectual standards, is 
the contention that the presence of girls 
in the classroom hampers the professor’s 
liberty of speech, and puts a restraint 
upon the men. The girls are seldom back- 
ward in discussion, but the men are less 
frank and outspoken in recitation. And 
this applies to all subjects—especially in 
classes where little or no embarrassment 
need be anticipated from the nature of the 
subject. Strangely enough, where the 
subject might well admit of uneasiness— 
as, for instance, in biblogy and the 
courses in medicine—there is the least 
self-consciousness—in medicine none at 
all. 

Professors interpret their limitations 
differently. One professor of economics 
maintains that he would present a sub- 
ject differently to feminine minds than 
he would to masculine minds ;—not that 
he would be less chaste in language to 
men, nor that he would consider himself 
talking down to a lower order of intelli- 
gence in women,—merely, he would ap- 
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peal to a different set of ideas. For in- 
stance, to illustrate an economic principle, 
he would point to examples for the men 
in iron and steel, for girls in kitchen sup- 
plies and seal-skin coats. He considers it 
a question, not of mental capacity, but of 
powers of sympathetic appreciation. 

Another professor of history considers 
that he is more able to draw a true pic- 
ture of the times and characters by dwell- 
ing upon stories and customs not alto- 
gether compatible with the presence of 
women. As a writer in one of the campus 
witty papers, seeking to score the history 
department for ruthlessly smashing ide- 
als, expresses it,—If it were not for co- 
education, there is no telling what we 
might hear of the private life of the 
Apostle Paul.” This construction of ped- 
agogical liberty, exclusive of coeduca- 
tion, is susceptible of discussion. 

Less excusable, though not less ap- 
preciable, is the feeling that obtains 
among some in the faculty that the pres- 
ence of girls in mixed classes tends to cre- 
ate a double standard of excellence, and 
thus, by splitting the ideal, lowers it. 
Whether he knows it or not, the professor 
is less rigorous in his demands of women 
students than of men students. He is 
much more prone to excuse their mistakes 
and deviations from a model. This state- 
ment, however, is violently objected to by 
some professors. Quite as large a body 
of evidence may be adduced in support of 
the opposite view, that girls tend to raise 
the standard, do better work than the men 
and make it possible for the professor to 
be perfectly impartial. 

Yet another charge, though preferred 
with a smile, reflects not a little odium 
upon the girls. To put it as lightly as 
possible—they are not altogether oblivi- 
ous to the fact that their sex gives them 
a “pull” with the faculty. Especially 
is this true in the department where there 
are many young instructors who know 
the girls socially. A pretty young medi- 
cal student was heard to remark that she 


played her instructors “off upon each 
other.” When she cut laboratory with 
one to go skating with another, she took 
pains to even off by cutting a lecture 
with this last to go walking with the first. 
That instructors are not entirely blame- 
less for this relation is to be seen in the 
general feeling that prevails among the 
girls that it is dangerous to refuse any 
social attention from instructors, since 
they have it in their power to retaliate by 
“making class life miserable.” It would 
be a totally wrong idea to imagine that 
such a state of affairs exists in many de- 
partments. As a matter of fact, very 
few of the instructors know the girls so- 
cially, and their desire to favor them— 
if they have any— is a more or less indis- 
tinct feeling of sympathy for “‘the weaker 
sex.” ‘Fhe girl who tries to “work” the 
professor when she is in danger of being 
“busted out,” is not uncommon. Neither, 
however,—to be perfectly fair,—is the 
man of the same caliber. Still, one dear 
old professor, who likes the girls very 
much, admits that the girl is more apt to 
get her way in the end. One finds a 
large percentage of professors who scorn 
the very idea that they make any differ- 
entiation in their students. Work is work 
—and there is no question of sex in the 
judging of it. They will repudiate such 
an imputation as a perfidious attack upon 
their integrity. 

A fourth objection makes the large 
majority of girls in the arts course re- 
sponsible for a damaging report that is 
circulated about the standard of work in 
that department. If, it is argued, girls 
crowd to classes in languages and litera- 
ture, men will be influenced to avoid those 
courses, and thus the impression is cre- 
ated that the work in those courses is less 
serious and of low. grade. Hence, a uni- 
versity famed for its technical courses, 
may become—from the mere preponder- 
ance of men in those departments— 
scorned for its arts. If it were true that 
men looked upon the classes to which girls 
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flock as requiring less mental exertion 
than other courses, it is safe to say those 
classes would not long have a preponder- 
ance of women in their attendance. There 
are quite as many college men out for 
“snaps” as college women. Any one who 
has been to college knows the type, and 
knows that it is not an unusual one. The 
real factor to be considered in this une- 
qual balance is an economic one. The 
tendency of the times is toward the essen- 
tially practical,—for the men this means 
technical courses. The conditions urging 
women into the arts have been mentioned. 

While the foregoing objections com- 
prise the main body of well-formulated 
objection to coeducation from the point 
of view of its effect upon intellectual 
standards, there remains to speak of two 
classes of objections that are vague and 
unexplained, yet, nevertheless, prevalent. 
There are professors—and they are in 
the majority—who are opposed to co- 
education, not on account of any particu- 
lar disapproval or disapprobation of its 
effects upon girls or boys, nor for any 
distinct feeling of antipathy to the girls. 
They would quite as readily instruct girls 
as boys; they would feel quite as much 
at ease with either, but—they prefer them 
separate. They can not explain their 
preference except by the general feeling 
that there is a distinct difference which 
asserts itself by the arrangement of each 
sex to itself on opposite sides of the class- 
room, after the manner of the old-fash- 
ioned church meetings. The very vague- 
ness of this objection puzzles an outsider 
and prompts him to declare it trivial or 
of temporary importance. 

There is the other class of men who do 
do not hesitate to say they merely “do 
not like girls around.” They do not want 
to “bother” with them. They do not like 
their low voices and their mincing ways, 
their timid and repressed air, their idio- 
syncrasies, or their assertiveness, as the 
case may be. Their presence introduces 
a new set of methods and mannerisms 


which must be taken into account at ev- 
ery turn. In other words, two distinct 
personalties are to be considered in the 
college schedule, instead of the one at a 
man’s or a woman’s college. ‘These pro- 
fessors not only do not want the extra 
exertion, but they object to the presence 
of the woman per se—because she is in 
the way. 

This brings us to a consideration of 
the other form of objections—those close- 
ly related to the students themselves, in 
their life outside the class-room. What 
influence has coeducation upon social 
standards? 

The old-fashioned idea that girls run a 
great moral risk in going to a coeduca- 
tional college, as well as the hackneyed 
argument that the presence of girls has 
a beneficial effect on the manners and 
morals of young men, may alike be dis- 
missed as futile. The manners of both 
men and women at a coeducational insti- 
tution are exactly those of the various 
classes of society from which the students 
individually spring. That is to say, the 
manners of young men and women of 
eighteen are usually formed before they 
enter the university, and, taken as a 
whole, they show little change or differ- 
entiation from those of men and women 
in the same social surroundings either at 
home or in other colleges. True, the 
slang a girl picks up at Cornell differs 
from the slang she absorbs at Bryn Mawr, 
but it is none the less slang, and apt to 
be quite as objectionable in either case 
to her horrified grandmother. Occasional 
instances of silly and reprehensible con- 
duct not in accordance with reasonable 
social proprieties have come to light, in 
which men and girls are equally at fault; 
but cases of out-and-out immorality are 
so rare that they are unnecessary of men- 
tion. The heaviest charge that can be 
laid at the door of the coeducated girl is 
flippancy and a too free interpretation of 
independence. Over against this is the 
counter-charge that she is too strenuous— 
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to the point of uncomeliness and slip-shod 
looks. While the former type of girl— 
known as “the society girl”—is often 
found at coeducational colleges, the latter 
type is much more rarely seen than at 
women’s colleges. In a four years’ resi- 
dence at Cornell a man is likely to see 
but one hairpin on the college walks; and 
even a lynx-eyed professor, who is con- 
stantly aware of “co-eds’ ” costumes, could 
count but fifteen jackets that sat awry 
across the shoulders, and two pairs of 
shoes that needed blacking. The atmos- 
phere of this college may not be the cor- 
rect academic atmosphere, but it is an at- 
mosphere highly charged with a super- 
abundance of sharp and stringent criti- 
cism; and to those to whom a strict ad- 
herence to conventionality is the strongest 
safeguard against social anarchy, coed- 


- ucational etiquette is amply satisfactory. 


Certainly, the propinquity of men and 
women students results in an amount of 
coldness, reserve, and indifference that is 
the reverse of the lax intimacy it is sup- 
posed to foster. 

In the opinion of some social critics the 
throwing together of men and women in 
sexless intellectual pursuits in the same 
institution is preéminently unnatural. 
There is no other relation in life similar 
to it, they say,—not excepting any of 
the interests, economic, religious and so- 
cial,—that draws them together over sub- 
jects independent of sex. Others hold 
the contrary opinion that coeducation by 
its very naturalness recommends itself as 
an ideal system. The university, they 
say, is only one of the many schools of 
culture, of which the home, the church, 
and society stand equally important in 
the shaping of a perfect balance of char- 
acter. And that men and women should 
be segregated only here in these four 
impressionable years of their life, means 
that they lose a valuable opportunity to 
gain from each other by association those 
opposite but necessary virtues—gentle- 
ness, modesty, consideration, delicacy, 


self-abnegation on the part of the wom- 
an; boldness, firmness, determination, 
magnanimity, chivalry, and a high sense 
of honor on the part of the man. 

For economic and political reasons, 
also; coeducation is regarded as the ideal 
system of education. The state finds it 
advantageous to provide equal instruc- 
tion for its boys and girls in the same in- 
stitution, and sees in the arrangement a 
policy highly democratic. 

To women collegiate coeducation will 
ever appeal as offering equal advantages 
to both sexes for first-hand instruction 
under men who are preéminently the best 
in their subjects. Where the same men 
teach separate classes of boys and girls in 
different institutions, the feeling will al- 
ways obtain that the boys are getting 
just a little the better of it. That is hu- 
man nature—as long as the woman feels 
she is struggling for equality. As for 
women’s colleges—even where they can 
secure men professors, they must of ne- 
cessity be satisfied with “second best,” or 
submit to a constant changing, since no 
man professor of the highest attainments 
is going to regard a position in a woman’s 
college as the acme of desire. As for 
women professors of collegiate rank, they 
are rare. Women fitted intellectually to 
impart the dry facts of mathematics, 
physics, and political economy, are not 
hard to find; but women combining this 
intellectual attainment with the broad 
culture and beauty of character that 
makes them influential personalities in the 
class-room, are exceedingly few. Con- 
stant application to one subject has too 
often unsexed the woman, and she is 
merely a pedagogue—not a college pro- 
fessor. The influence of such a one upon 
young girls is apt to be away from that 
ideal, which should be the ideal of every 
college—that the true aim of education 
for women, as for men, is to fit them, not 
to cope with each other intellectually, but 
to live with each other harmoniously ; and 
its real test comes in social service. The 
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man professor, by his very position as a 


man among men—living the ideal life of: 


an American citizen—exemplifies this 
broad culture, and wields a power for 
good that the woman professor can never 
wield. 

In conclusion, one’s individual opinion 
of the value of coeducation will be—at 
least, for a long time to come,—a matter 
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of feeling—the outcome of early associa- 
tion and training. If this has, been from 
the first pervaded by the idea of sex iso- 
lation and differentiation, he will cling to 
the old ideal of separate colleges; if he 
has been brought up in the more demo- 
cratic coeducational secondary schools, he 
will look upon university coeducation as a 
matter of course. 


TWO FIRES 


To H. W. B.S. 


By Paxton Pattison Hibben 


OU know the fire that dead leaves make, 
And twigs that twist and break 

And grow gray in the flame 

That the wind whips, wild— 

A passionate, short-lived child, 
Ravenous and untame, 


Till the rain comes; 


Then the quick patter and hiss 
As each drop touches the heart of the fire, and numbs— 
So, often, Love is this. 


But also there is the warm glow 

Of red coals, smoldering, slow, 

Banked in a furnace throat— 

Unhungry, potent, waiting demand 

And the confident hand 

To shake them free of the white dust-coat 
That holds them choked and asleep; 

Then, when the hour comes, the Need to strip 
This pall of ashes, ere the fire burn deep— 


So Friendship, 
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ILLUSTRATED NOTES OF AUTHORS, BOOKS AND THE DRAMA 


A many delays, and a change of 
title, the new play of Stephen Phillips, 
“The Sin of David,” appears upon a market 
grown somewhat stale in its interest from 
long waiting. It is not, as might be inferred 
from the title, the scarlet tale of Scripture, 
but a modernized and, by comparison, rather 
tame version of it. A Puritan commander of 
the seventeenth century is the hero; a stern 
French colonel takes the réle assumed long 
since by Uriah the Hittite; and the colonel’s 
beautiful wife is the latter day replica of 
Bathsheba. Mr. Phillips has contrived to 
force a good deal of morality into a story 
that loses its barbaric splendor and becomes 
the commonest and most treacherous sin 
when to it are applied the whining excuses 
of persons who, having trained consciences 
according to Puritan ideas, lack the forti- 
tude to live up to their ideals. David of old 
time, half-mad with genius, with power and 
beauty, drunk with the wine of life, the first 
artist of his tribe, barbarian and poet, is 
one thing; a Puritan breaking his vows, con- 
verting himself into a hypocrite and devising 
excuses for himself, is quite another. Chris- 
tian civilized man may not cloak himself 
with the extenuations which are aceorded 
freely enough to the barbarian. It is, of 
course, impossible for Phillips to avoid an 
attitude of sophistication. He understands 
logic and sophistry, conscious religion and 
casuistry. He has made, therefore, not a tale 
of the days of the half-gods who dwelt on 
the wild hills and flung out their cries of 
grief and their peans of praise of a present 
- and visible God, but a sorry story of sin, 
with shallow characters and false psychol- 
ogy. Good lines there are, no question. So 
much remains of that lyric talent with which 
Phillips enraptured us all in those happy 
days when he wrote “Marpessa” and added 
to the beauty of the world which Keats had 
once adorned. These were in the days be- 
fore he knew Mr. Beerbohm Tree, and had 
counted the shining shekels of the box office. 


If ever the spirit of prosperity which is 
abroad was accountable for disaster, it has 
been so in the case of Stephen Phillips, 
some time since a singer of beautiful songs, 
now a trimmer and fitter to the machine- 
made stage. So Mammon has us all by the 
throat—the most stupid and the most won- 
derful of us! But, after all, there is always 
the miracle of youth to comfort us; and 
there is, for remembrance, the miracle of 
Phillips’ youth, when from his pen came 
lines as classic in their beauty and as glow- 
ing in their fire as any Tennyson wrought 
with patient care, or Shelley flung upon the 
page in his days of flaming dreams. 


NN Hartley Gilbert, the inimitable and 

lovable comedian, for over half a cen- 
tury a favorite on the American stage, 
passed mercifully and swiftly to the rest of 
all good artists, the other day, in Chicago. 
One says that she passed mercifully to her 
rest, because Mrs. Gilbert was playing what 
was meant to be her last engagement, and 
to have lived in idleness would have been to 
her an acute pain. The daughter of an Eng- 
lish Methodist clergyman who was pro- 
foundly opposed to the theater, Mrs. Gilbert 
was nevertheless born with a distinct pas- 
sion for the stage. She began as a ballet 
dancer, but her abounding humor and her 
keen intellectuality made it impossible that 
she should continue in a branch of the dra- 
matic art which could not, in the nature of 
things, give scope to her higher qualities. 
Mrs. Gilbert was born in Manchester, Eng- 
land, in 1821. She came to America in 1849, 
being then the wife of her former instruc- 
tor, George Henry Gilbert, of Her Majes- 
ty’s Theater, London. In 1851 she traveled 
with her husband and baby son, in an open 
cart, from the East to Milwaukee, where she 
made her debut in Rice’s Opera House. 
Mrs. Gilbert has played heavy tragedy, but 
society comedy was her forte, and she was 
for many years the sauce piquante of the 
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Daly companies. A quiet, kindly, keen and 
permeating wit was her chief characteristic. 
The stage was the breath of life to her, and 
it is not improbable that, human and sympa- 
thetic though she was, mimic life had for her 
a deeper interest than reality. She was 
making her farewell tour in “Granny,” a 
play written for her by Clyde Fitch. That 
she dreaded the conclusion of her tour, 
which must of necessity close her long and 
brilliant association with the stage, her 
friends well knew. If, somewhere, in the 
chilly vast above this winter world, the jest- 
ing spirit of good Mrs. Gilbert hovers, let 
it accept our congratulations that she shuf- 
fled off a weary body from her bright spirit 
before enforced inactivity came upon her! 
The epilogue that she recited the night be- 
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MRS. GILBERT 
Reciting the epilogue in “Granny ” 
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fore she died seems almost prophetic. It 
began: 


Dear friends in front, the curtain must not fall 
Until a grateful woman says good-by to all. 


And closed: 


For wealth, for fame, for goodness, I don’t 
care a filbert; 

If only, in your hearts, you'll keep old Mrs. 
Gilbert. 


SECOND edition was needed before 

the first issue of Ruth McEnery Stu- 
art’s book, “The River’s Children.” Mrs. 
Stuart is such a hearty story-teller that she 
sweeps her readers along with her; and in 
these tales of the folk—both black and 
white—who live “’long side” the Missis- 
sippi she has a subject quite to her taste. 


R. Richard Le Gallienne finds himself 
unable to endure the climate of Eng- 
land, and is obliged to live in New York, 
separated from his family. He is doing 
journalistic work there and finding little 
enough time for more fanciful writing. It 
may not be generally known that this ca- 
pricious, often charming writer endures 
with fortitude a life of fearful ill health. 
His facile and whimsical pen deals with the 
lighter phases of thought and life, but the 
man behind the pen is neither light nor 
whimsical, but endures with little com- 
plaint the weight of sleepless nights and 
distressing days, separated by hard circum- 
stance from his young wife and his beau- 
tiful children. 


Me: George Madden Martin, identified 
in the regards of thousands with “Em- 
my Lou—Her Book,” found a warm recep- 
tion awaiting her first novel, “The House of 
Fulfilment.” She has, evidently, taken 
great pleasure in the preparation of this love 
story, and she has shown as intimate a 
knowledge of the vague dissatisfactions and 
aspirations of grown folk as she did in her 
first sketches of the wayward and fanciful 
hearts of little children. 

Mrs. Martin is a Southern woman, whose 
mother parted from this life when her 
daughter was still of very tender years. 
George Madden—for such was Mrs. Mar- 
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tin’s maiden name—grew up under the af- 
fectionate if erratic tutelage of a negro 
mammy, and of her childhood she has only 
happy recollections. Her feelings toward 
the black race are sympathetic, and she is 
guiltless of the rancor and pessimism with 
which certain despondent persons regard the 
colored people. 

Mrs. Martin’s father was a New York 
man, a seller of books, who, moving to Ken- 
tucky, married a Southern woman. Mrs. 
Martin was born about the time of the war, 
and attained her first independence by 
teaching school. That she enjoyed the epi- 
sode is evidenced by the Emmy Lou stories, 
which can not, surely, be all the work of the 
imagination. “The House of Fulfilment” 
is, however, pure creation, and not, as some 
have suggested, the picture of actual per- 
sons and the relation of real incidents. In 
private life George Madden Martin is Mrs. 
Atwood R. Martin. 


Ts reflective person inclined to philoso- 
phize upon the subject of American 
taste may find food for thought in the ex- 
traordinary career of General Lew Wal- 
lace’s “Ben-Hur.” This book was published 
by Harper’s in 1880, and for a year or two 
attracted very little attention. Then, slowly, 
its popularity was accelerated. Libraries 
bought it, Sunday-schools considered it an 
essential of their book collections, public 
readers declaimed selections from it, and al- 
most every one talked about it. It suited— 
precisely—the American people. They liked 
the subject, liked the tone of the book, were 
pleased with the historical, and what may be 
termed the instructive features of it, they 
were enamored with the characters, and per- 
petually entertained with the dramatic qual- 
ities. The whole thing fitted in with what 
they believed, and hoped for, and had been 
taught. It formulated their visions in re- 
gard to Jesus. The mystery and solemnity 
of the first chapter, and the exaltation of the 
conclusion, were in accord with their most 
sacred ideas and fancies. They have gone 
on buying it and reading it with unabated 
interest. No cheap edition of the book has 
ever appeared. On the contrary, in addition 
to the ordinary selling edition, fourteen lux- 
urious editions have been published, with 
illustrations and various other enrichments. 





















MYRA KELLY 


Author of “Little Citizens.” From a photograph by 
Vivian Burnett 


Perhaps a million copies of it have been 
sold, and its popularity does not wane. The 
chances are that it will continue, for the next 
quarter of a century, to sell enormously. It 
has been said that it is the most widely read 
novel of modern days, and this is not im- 
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probable. The loving and reverent care that 
its author expended upon it has met with a 
rich return. The great favor which the book 
enjoys is a tribute to the sincerity with 
which it was written. The most faultfinding 
of all the critics must accord it a place 
among that small class of books written in 
genuine good faith and in the spirit of de- 
votion. It is the custom to refer to Amer- 
icans as a secular people; but there is an un- 
mistakable significance in the fact that the 
book with the winning record is, in subject 
and in spirit, profoundly Christian. 

















ALICE HEGAN RICE 


Author of “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” etc. 
Courtesy of The Century Company 


Mé: Paul Kester, the playwright, lives 
in Virginia on the banks of the Po- 
tomac in a fine old Southern manor house 
which Washington built for Nellie Custis. 
Mr. Kester rescued it from decay, restored 
the crumbling wings, and preserved, in its 
original dignity and simplicity, the beauti- 
ful’ residence. Here he entertains his 
friends as lavishly as did the original pro- 
prietors, the visiting gentry of another 
régime. 


|* is a pleasure to see that the critics are 
giving appreciative comment to that re- 
markably sincere and lovely tale, “The 
Reaper,” written by Miss Edith Rickert. It 
is a story of the Shetland Isles and of the 
folk there. The hero is a humble man who 
found out beauty in silent places and whose 
knowledge, like his great physical strength, 
increased by natural means. His life of sac- 
rifice, and his relations with his friends, his 
dreams never realized and his mystic gaze 
into the future, are the elements of a simple 
and beautiful tale. 

The author of this well-balanced and 
moving book is still in her youth. She has 
led a curious and an independent life, and 
she seems to have the faculty of getting 
what she wants. It may be that she posses- 
ses, to an extraordinary degree, that old- 
time and durable virtue known to the homely 
as “gumption.” Perhaps it is known to the 
elegant by the same graphic word. At any 
rate, the present writer can think of noth- 
ing that will precisely take the place of it. 

Miss Rickert was born at Canal Dover, 
Ohio, got a degree at Vassar, a Ph. D. 
“magna cum laud” at the University of Chi- 
cago, is a Beta Phi Kappa, a traveler, a 
teacher, and an experimenter with life. For 
example, when she desired to know about 
the country people in the middle west, she 
bought a basket of needles, thread, elastic 
and other convenient trifles, and traveled 
through the country selling them. When 
she desired to learn about the Shetland 
Islanders, she lived there, mingling with the 
fishers, the crofters and the sheep farmers. 
She got their stories, their sentiments, their 
prejudices and enthusiasms from their own 
lips, and it may be said with gratitude, that 
she has not abused this confidence, but has 
written a story so moving and fine that any 
group of people might be proud to have it 
written concerning them. 


E Haprwcowrn is a difference in the quality of 
egotism of different nations even as 
there is in their other traits. The egotism 
of Americans is bombastic, gay and child- 
ish, with, often, an infusion of religion, as 
if the possessor believed himself to be of 
enormous ethical importance. The egotism 
of the English is a tremendously concen- 
trated affair, lacking in vivacity but carried 
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off with a really magnificent hauteur. 
egotism of the French is triumphant. It 
believes in its own charm, its own wit, its 


own success. It entertains no doubts. It 
is mature, utterly sophisticated. It has a 
historic quality about it. And it is, to the 
egotists of other nations, the most irritat- 
ing thing imaginable. An example, par 
excellence, of Gallic self-conceit, is to be 
found in the memoirs of Mme. Adam, the 
second volume of which has appeared and 
been published under the title “My Liter- 
ary Life.” The book is an intimate one, 
and the lady confesses, in detail, her domes- 
tic infelicities. She makes herself the cen- 
tral figure of all her stories. She informs 
her readers carefully concerning her own 
acquirements, accomplishments and charms. 
The style of the book is discursive and 
marked by vivacity. Madame Adam has 
known a great circle of distinguished per- 
sons, and of more than one generation. But 
the reminiscences, which should have been 
valuable, are marred irretrievably by the 
insistent self-celebration. 





W. W. DENSLOW 
The famous illustrator of juvenile books 
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MISS MARGARET WYCHERLEY 


Y producing three plays by William B. 

Yeats, the Irish poet, at the Carnegie 
Music Hall, in New York, Miss Margaret 
Wycherley, a young actress, formerly asso- 
ciated with Ben Greet’s company, has been 
winning applause and fame. Miss Wycher- 
ley is now touring the country and giving 
Irish and other plays of a distinctly literary 
character to good-sized audiences. Several 
of the universities, following the new 
academic custom of encouraging the drama, 
have invited her and her company to appear 
before them. The Yeats plays are new to 
most of her audiences, though one of them, 
“The Land of Heart’s Desire”, was given 
several years ago with Browning’s “In a 
Balcony”, when Mrs. Le Moyne and Mr. 
Otis Skinner played a spring season to- 
gether. It is an exquisite poem, but, dramat- 
ically, the least interesting of the three 
works. By far the most dramatic is “The 
Hour Glass”, in which Yeats symbolizes the 
present-day reaction from scientific agnos- 
ticism to the old simple faith. Though 
Yeats is himself of Protestant Irish stock, 
this piece is saturated with the Roman 
Catholic spirit. “Kathleen ni Hoolihan” 
proved to be an effective little work, depict- 
ing the triumph of the young Irish patriot’s 
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love for country over love for his intended 
bride. In Boston Miss Wycherley has also 
given the “Cup of Broth”, a fragile sketch 
of Irish manners, which represents Mr. 
Yeats in lighter mood. For an Irishman 
Yeats has comparatively little humor; but 
he has the gift of presenting the simple life 
of Ireland with sympathy, insight, and poet- 
try. Miss Wycherley is a good actress and 
has surrounded herself with uncommonly 
intelligent players, and her venture, which 
has begun auspiciously, is likely to pave the 
way for other productions out of the theat- 
rical rut. 


HE readers of the United States are 

nothing if not ethical, and can not take 
even so keen a story as “The Masquerader,” 
by Katherine Cecil Thurston, without dis- 
cussing the morals of the tale. The story 
is one dealing with the confusion of iden- 
tity between two men, unrelated to each 
other. One is a member of parliament, a 
man of wealth, married to a beautiful wife, 
and happily situated in all ways save that 
he is cursed with an appetite for morphia. 
He desires nothing so much as to be re- 
leased from political, social and domestic 
obligations and allowed to indulge his fear- 
ful appetite. The other man, a gentleman 
by birth, bitterly poor, living in a retired 
spot, full of energy which he has no oppor- 
tunity to utilize, meets with the first man. 
Their marvelous resemblance startles them 
both. They become acquainted with each 
other’s capabilities and desires. The mem- 
ber of parliament offers inducements to the 
impecunious man to exchange places with 
him now and again. His offer is accepted. 
The poor man recreates the parliamentary 
reputation of the degenerate, wins the af- 
fection of his wife, who has been something 
more than indifferent tc her husband, and 
makes a host of friends. In time the miser- 
able life of the morphine-eating wretch 
ends, and the other man steps into his place. 
He holds his seat in parliament, assumes his 
title, and becomes master of his fortune and 
husband of his wife. All this has about it a 
large poetical consistency. But the scrupu- 
lous American public desires certain civic 
and religious ceremonies, which would, 
from a dramatic point of view, be impossi- 
ble. It is difficult to know how to placate 


these particular ones. But it may restore 
their confidence in the morals of the story 
somewhat when they reflect that it appeared 
in three high class periodicals at once, and 
that one of these was a ladies’ magazine of 
such unimpeachable respectability that for 
even a ribald sentiment to appear in it 
would be to give it a cast of respectability. 
Other arguments might be offered, but are 
not. The New York Times permitted the 
subject to be discussed at length in its col- 
umns, but finally closed the debate with the 
courteous reminder that “The Masquerader” 
actually had no ethical purpose. “It is just 
a good story,” writes the editor, worn with 
the reproaches of persons careful of legal 
niceties. “And we should as soon think of 
assigning moral motives to its characters, or 
of blaming them for immorality, as we 
should think of so treating the characters 
in a Restoration comedy or a contemporary 
detective story. These things, differing 
greatly in quality and spirit, are alike in 
this, that they have no relation to the actual- 
ities of life.” 


N Rudolph Dircks’ keen monograph on 

“Auguste Rodin,” that virile sculptor is 
compared to certain democratic masters in 
other lines of art—to Tolstoy in fiction, to 
Ibsen in drama, to Walt Whitman in poetry, 
and to Wagner in music. Like them, he has 
“brought into art a new spirit, and, in some 
respects, a new form.” And the writer goes 
on to elucidate, saying that “the tendency 
of the work of these various artists was to 
lift art out of a certain parochialism, to give 
it an intellectual impetus, and to bring 
within its influence, not only those who 
cared about art, but also those who cared 
about life in its more profound aspects, or 
about philosophy.” 

This comparison is very understandable. 
We are all of us ready to admit, now that 
Mrs. Atherton has been belaboring us, even 
if we were not before prepared for the con- 
fession, that our literature is nothing if not 
parochial. Our painting has been almost as 
cautious, and not until the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion brought to the generality of us a sud- 
den revelation of the newly awakened spirit 
of American architecture, did we have any 
hope that we were getting beyond mere pro- 
priety in that regard. It appears, however, 
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that we have three or four men of imagina- 
tion and of liberal views. They are seeing 
the world about them with eyes which are 
anything but provincial. Perhaps a cath- 
olicity of spirit may arise here which will 
affect the sister arts. The cogitating, inde- 
pendent, inquisitive, adventurous spirit of 
Whitman may come among: us. again, to in- 
spire to originality of utterance some of our 
cautious novelists and our glucose tellers of 
short tales. 


= critical condition of Henrik Ibsen, 
who is suffering from a difficulty of the 
heart which threatens to prove fatal, brings 
the world face to face with the debt it owes 
to this extraordinary man, The grasp he 
has had upon the imagination of his con- 
temporaries has been powerful—perhaps 
terrible. An artist with melancholy themes 
and with one predominating tragic idea, that 
of the spell of heredity and environment, he 
has kept the thoughts of the higher intel- 
lectual world fixed upon his murky studies. 
He has been a literary insurrectionist from 
the first. He never felt himself bound by 
tradition. He opened up his stories where he 
pleased, and dropped them when it seemed 
to him that he had presented his philosophic 
or psychological proposition, leaving the ob- 
server to draw his own deductions. Ibsen 
has been the child of his age. Those vague 
yet terrific questions which relate to the in- 
dependence of the soul, to the responsibility 
of the dead to the living, to the relations 
of man and man, and of man and woman, 
have been given his fervid consideration. 
Whether or not he is to be called an indi- 
vidualist the present writer can not say. He 
is not, however, to be regarded as a philoso- 
pher with formulas, but as a dramatist with 
stories. And his stories have been of the 
efforts of enslaved souls to liberate them- 
selves. One may search long through the 
stock tragedies of convention, without find- 
ing themes so pregnant and so essentially 
tragic. Ibsen has, with fine appreciation of 
propriety and of the essential elements of 
tragedy, divorced himself from all the old 
grandiose, tawdry paraphernalia, and set 
his characters down in common modern 
homes, surrounded them with domestic ob- 
jects, and forced them, in the midst of the 
issues of life and death, to talk about the 
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usual affairs of life. By following this pol- 
icy he has made his characters as familiar 
as next door neighbors, Their homely lives 
seem to be lived out in our very presence, 
and the terrible responsibilities that weigh 
upon them, become, as by the stroke of a 
wizard’s wand, our own _ responsibilities. 
Their sins are .our sins, potentially if not 
actually ; their sorrows are vicariously borne 
by us; their struggles for a liberty dreamed 
of, but not realized, are such struggles as we 
know with inarticulate grief. Never has a 
glance of more accusing scrutiny been 
turned upon the fallible human heart than 
that with which he has pierced our dis- 
guises. Dante himself could not have con- 
ceived a more sinister thought than that of 
“Ghosts”, and Calvin’s stern theories pale 
their ineffectual fires before a truth so un- 
escapable. It can hardly be claimed that 
Ibsen has invariably understood himself. 
He began by gaping at life in amazement; 
he set down facts as he saw them; he per- 
ceived the inner spirit of perplexed human 
lives, and divesting himself of conventional 
ideas, he was enabled to present these things 
as they were and not as tradition asserted 
they were. He may well have been without 
definite conclusions. Perhaps he has never 
attained to a condition of formulas—cer- 
tainly he has not committed himself to any 
dogmatism. It is not theories that he has 
offered, but the extraordinary—that is to 
say, the ordinary—facts of life, but he has 
presented them in heroic size, set against a 
background which throws them into arrest- 
ing. relief. Ibsen worked at first with the 
Titan ability of a genius struggling up out 
of chaos. He was not intellectually conscious 
of the thing he had done. He uttered his 
cries of protest and of revolt. without being 
aware of that which he desired. He found 
himself at last utterly divorced from con- 
ventional idealism. He stood in opposition 
to current ideas of nobility. He, by insinua- 
tion, accused society of hypocrisy, and cu- 
riously enough society began to examine it- 
self to discover to what extent such an accu- 
sation was justified. May society conclude 
that its debt to Ibsen is large? The ques- 
tion may be answered with more intelligence 
a quarter of a century from now than it can 
to-day. The fact remains, however, and is 
incontestable, that Ibsen has encouraged 
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ideas which belong to and are an essential 
part of high civilization, in which rules and 
laws will not be framed for the many, but 
in which judgment will be adapted to spe- 
cific cases and to individuals. He is a real- 
ist, is Ibsen, and sees things as they are. 
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Ibsen has served his time well, that he has 
dealt with realities, and that he has 


strengthened the power of men and women 
to act according to the dictates of their rea- 
son, and not by the rules of medieval 
formulism. 





Vander Weyde, Photographer 


BLISS CARMAN 
llis * The Friendship of Art” reviewed in this number 


He has, like an Ingersoll of another sort, 
torn down the drabbled curtains of tradi- 
tion, and revealed the nude statue of truth 
beyond. There are those who can look un- 
abashed upon this creation and others who 
must needs turn away their eyes. But the 
consensus of opinion is likely to be that 


oe who watch with gratification the 
marvelous increase in this country of the 
interest in libraries can not but be pleased at 
the development of the Home Library move- 
ment. Boston started it sixteen years ago. 
Pittsburg, Buffalo, Cincinnati and New 
York followed, and now Chicago is to es- 



































tablish the Home Library upon a generous 
scale. The idea is to place a portable case 
of books in the homes of children who have 
no inspiration from good books, and whose 
ideals are formed by what they see upon the 
street. For some time past, the Library Club 
of Chicago and the Associated Charities 
have, separately, been in the habit of doing 
this kind of thing, but they are now uniting 
their efforts and are planning for the ex- 
tension of the movement. One of the little 
Home Libraries consists of about twenty 
carefully selected books, with one or two of 
the standard juvenile periodicals. These 
are encased in a box with shelves, which is 
to be put in some home which can be used 
as a central meeting place for the children 
of a neighborhood. It is also the desire of 
the Library Club to have a group of “li- 
brary-friends” who are willing to spend one 
or two evenings a week talking to the chil- 
dren, telling them stories, or reading to 
them from the books which have been placed 
in their hands. The idea is, in having such 
“friends,” to arouse the interest of the boys 
and girls in the books, and to awaken in 
them a love for ideas, rather than for the 
sharp excitement of life in packed neigh- 
borhoods, where the patrol wagon and the 
fire engine are the greatest spurs to interest. 
These home libraries are, of course, travel- 
ing libraries also, and when one collection 
of books has been pretty well gone over by 
a group of children, a new collection is 
brought them. There are stirring stories of 
the awakening brought to certain bright but 
very much deprived children by this happy 
device, and it-may be asserted without fear 
of contradiction, that of all the movements 
for spreading books and their influence, 
none is finer than this one. 


ELDOM has any book set forth so many 

nineteenth century portraits as Mr. 
Moncure D. Conway’s “Recollections,” 
newly from the house of Houghton, Mifflin 
& Company. Mr. Conway has lived, from 
early manhood—he was born in 1832—to 
the present time in the society of men who 
took the initiative in thought. Few 
branches of intellectual effort have failed 
to interest him. An amazing mental vitality 
has kept him alert to new ideas, to moral 
essentials, to the beginnings of movements. 
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And he has known intimately many of the 
most distinguished men and women of his 


times on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
faithfulness and power of his descriptions 
of certain personages seem to summon 
them back out of the shadows into which 
they have passed. Here is an etching of 
Lincoln, done with swift strokes. ‘The 
face had a battered and bronzed look, with- 
out being hard. His nose was prominent 
and buttressed a strong and high forehead; 
his eyes were vaulted and had an expression 
of sadness; his mouth and chin were too 
close together; the cheeks hollow. On the 
whole, Lincoln’s appearance was not at- 
tractive until one heard his voice, which 
possessed variety of expression, earnestness 
and shrewdness in every tone. The charm 
of his manner was that he had no manner; 
he was simple, direct, humorous.” And he 
quotes, as descriptive of Lincoln, Brown- 
ing’s words concerning a German professor, 
“three parts sublime to one grotesque.” 

He had an interview with the democrat 
Whitman, and was taken to his home in 
the purlieus of Brooklyn. “It was a small 
frame house,” he writes. “He took me to 
his little room with his cot and poor furni- 
ture, the only decoration being two engrav- 
ings, one of Silenus and one of Bacchus. 
What he brought me up there to see was 
the barren solitude stretching from beneath 
his window toward the sea. There were no 
books in the room, and he told me he had 
few, but had the use of good libraries. He 
possessed, however, a complete Shakespeare 
and a translation of Homer. * * * 
We passed the day ‘loafing’ on Staten 
Island, where we found groves and solitary 
beaches, now built over. We had a good 
bath in the sea, and I perceived that the 
reddish tanned face and neck of the poet 
crowned a body of lily-like whiteness and a 
shapely form.” 


RS. Rebecca Harding Davis has of- 

fered to the public her own distinc- 
tive reminiscences, entitled “Bits of Gos- 
sip.” Under this unpretentious caption ap- 
pears a book full of stirring as well as 
pleasing and trivial memories. Of the lat- 
ter sort is one connected with James G. 
Blaine. Blaine was a law student at 
Washington, Pa., when Mrs. Davis was a 
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school-girl there. He was an ungainly col- 
legian, she writes, lazy, amiable and show- 
ing nothing of the hall mark of success. 
One of his old companions told Mrs. Davis 
this story: “I remember that one day when 
I was a child I was bidden to draw some 
fresh water. I was in a rage at leaving 
my book, and finding the pail nearly full, 
threw the water out of the door just as 
Jim was passing in his Sunday suit on his 
way to a party. He was drenched from 
head to foot. I stood aghast and dumb; 
he turned and went home. Presently he 
came back dry, but in his old clothes. He 
stopped and nodded gaily: “Don’t worry, 
Will, I didn’t care to go to the old party, 
anyhow!’ stopping my stammering apolo- 
gies by sitting down to joke and laugh 
with me.” 

This was the man who, later, understood 
very well such matters as retaliation and 
reprisals, and whose sensitive hauteur made 
him the alert guardian of national dignity. 
But he was, evidently, one who knew how 
to take motives into consideration. 


& ows literary agent has become a factor 
in the modern world of book and mag- 
azine making. He is, as befits him as a cog 
in the vast machine of his time, a labor- 
saving device. To say that he is popular 
with editors would be, perhaps, to over- 
state the truth. But he is adroit, suave, 
and he is conscious that, month by month, 
his importance increases, as more and more 
authors, tired of conducting their own busi- 
ness affairs, place their marketable wares 
in his hands. 

But though he is, like the steam car, mod- 
ern and convenient, his rise marks the de- 
cline of certain well-established and pleas- 
ant things, even as the steam engine com- 
pelled the decadence of the excellent, am- 
bling stage-coach, that vehicle inducive to 
friendly encounters and leisurely sightsee- 
ing. The literary agent has interrupted 
those courtly exchanges of compliments be- 
tween authors and writers which used to 
add zest to the days of a hard-working 
writer. There was a delicate flavor to such 
exchanges; one beheld one’s personality as 
in a flattering mirror. An accepted manu- 
script—toward which no author can ever 
be indifferent—appeared in an atmosphere 


yet more radiant than that created by the 
wonderful fact of acceptance, and _ this 
glory beyond a glory was the editor’s com- 
pliment. Nor was the returned manuscript 
without its compensations. That perfect 
note of regret and appreciation which ac- 
companied it, and which set forth the hard- 
ly resisted temptation under which the edi- 
tor labored on reading it, was a compensa- 
tion for much disappointment. That the 
public should go unedified, the author unre- 
warded, appeared light things in view of 
the fact that the editor had had the privi- 
lege of perusing a paper which he was, by 
unfortuitous circumstances, prevented from 
sharing with his subscribers. 

But these amenities are passed. The lit- 
erary agent is brief, business-like, unemo- 
tional and to the point—and to the per cent. 
A sturdy abruptness has taken the place of 
old-time courtesies. The minuet is over-— 
aye, and the jig. It is a commonplace pace 
that the literary agent sets for us. Not 
even his ready check—minus his well- 
earned percentage—can quite make up for 
the ceremonious, old-time pleasures of po- 
lite correspondence. 


: interesting combat of minnesingers is 
to take place in Chicago next May, on 
the hundredth anniversary of the death of 
the poet Schiller. The affair is to be under 
the management of a central committee 
formed by the co-operation of the American 
Institute of Germanics and the Schwaben- 
verein of Chicago. The prize competition is 
open to all writers in the United States, and 
the poems desired are two prologues in 
verse, to be recited during the days of the 
festival, one in German, the other in Eng- 
lish, neither of which shall require more 
than seven minutes for expressive recita- 
tion. Prizes of $75 each are offered for 
these poems. The contributions offered in 
competition must be in the hands of the 
corresponding secretary of the committee 
on the Schiller Commemoration, 617 Foster 
street, Evanston, Illinois, on or before 
March 1, 1905. The poems must be sent 
under an assumed name, and accompanied 
by a sealed envelope containing the real 
name and address of the author. The right 
of publication of the accepted prologues 
must be given to the committee. 
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MISS JULIA MARLOWE 


OETS are not rare, but in a day impa- 
tient of poetry, few poets go so far as 
to offer their lines for publication. Many, 
indeed, do not even arrive at the point of 
putting their rhymed thoughts upon the 
page. It is gratifying to find, now and 
then, a busy man, who, for mere love of 
poesy, fills his leisure with the fine diver- 
sion of poem-making. 

Such a one is Mr. Charles Erskine Scott 
Wood, an attorney of Seattle. He has 
written a “Masque of Love’ in three parts. 
The first part develops a passionate idyl 
in the twilight of the world, when man and 
woman met in the first forests, and meeting, 
loved. The second part reveals love chained 
with iaw, and breaking law and meeting 
with the penalty. The third part discovers 
love at its best, when passion is modified 
with friendship, and disinterestedness has 
come to hold its place in the most selfish 
and aggressive of the emotions. There are 
lines and even pages of great beauty in the 
book. This can not be forgotten even in 
the disappointment that the reader feels 





in finding the third part lacking in the sim- 
plicity and dramatic interest of the two 
preceding portions. 

Mr. Wood writes, of course, as an ama- 
teur. That is a thing that requires no 
apology, but quite the reverse. For it is 
from the amateur, regardless of the mar- 
kets, filled. with the impetus of his delight 
in work, that the strong, swift and naive 
ideas are likely to come. Mr. Bliss Perry 
may well be recommended for his recent 
book, setting forth the place and power of 
the Amateur in Art. 


HE excellent results of bringing two 
stars together in repertoire is seen in 

the invigorating work of Miss Julia Mar- 
lowe and Mr. Sothern. And when the play- 
writer is Shakespeare, one is almost certain 
of a deep human tragedy or a whole-souled 
exuberance of comedy. “Romeo and Juliet,” 
“Much Ado About Nothing”, and “Hamlet” 
show the varying excellencies of these 
artists. The new feature in their “Hamlet” 
is the emphasized romantic feeling that 
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added much to the “get thee to a nunnery” 
scene. This side, with the delightful banter 
of her Beatrice, and the flashes in her 
Juliet, mark Miss Marlowe’s happy return 
to material that is worthy of her. While Mr. 
Sothern’s “Hamlet” has taken away from 
his light effects as Benedick, it has like- 
wise influenced the somberness of his Ro- 
meo. But withal, there is vigor in the acting 
and health in the dramas, and that is what 
the stage is most in need of. 


HE McCutcheon family continues to 

keep in the fore. Mr. George Barr Mc- 
Cutcheon’s “Beverly of Graustark” is al- 
ready counted one of the year’s successes in 
fiction. Some time ago it was announced 
that he had acknowledged the authorship of 
“Brewster’s Millions”, a novel published an- 
onymously over a year ago. It was said that 
he put it out without his name on a wager 
that a novel so published would not sell. 
Now comes the story that it was not writ- 
ten by George Barr at all, but is the work of 
Benjamin, another member of this inde- 
fatigable family. Not content with writing 
“Brewster’s Millions”, Benjamin has now 
written a second book, which Dodd, Mead & 
Company have grabbed at voraciously, but 
he is doomed to anonymity, for the firm has 
decided that there are too many McCutch- 
eons in the field. John McCutcheon has pub- 
lished several books of. cartoons and a cal- 
endar, not to mention his interest in the 
dramatic version of “Bird Center.” 


_ is something particularly pleas- 
ing about the appearance of a book by 
an old writer. The same almost tender in- 
terest is felt when a well-loved actor re- 
appears in venerable years, to reveal to a 
new generation some hint of the glory 
known to their fathers. The reappearance 
of Clara Morris as the religious in the “Two 
Orphans,” brought not only applause last- 
ing many minutes, but tears by way of trib- 
ute. Many of those who welcomed her had 
known of her only as a tradition, but the 
greater part of her audience held associa- 
tions in common with her. She had, per- 
haps, first given them an insight into the 
deeper recesses of the sinful human heart. 
That poignant genius of her, which with- 
held nothing essential to its full and pas- 





sionate expression of love and grief, had 
been a revelation. And it was with peculiar 
and reverent sympathy that she was again 
greeted. 

A number of veteran writers have, this 
last year or two, returned to their public 
with a child of their old age, in the way of a 
book. It will be remembered that Mrs. E. 
D. E. N. Southworth did so; so did Miss 
Rosa Carey. And now comes Mrs. A. D. T. 
Whitney, the favorite of our mothers, the 
author of that estemed juvenile classic, 
“Faith Gartney’s Girlhood,” with a new 
book. It is entitled “Biddy’s Episodes,” 
and is bright, young in spirit, loving in tone 
and full of that good-will and simplicity 
which have recommended Mrs. Whitney’s 
books to the “‘pure in spirit” and to the 


young. 


HE industry of these authors who 

turn out one or two books a year, is 
certainly amazing. It is true that they do 
not produce so much material as a writer of 
special articles, or the editorial writer 
upon a daily paper, but these latter writers 
are not under the necessity of prolonged 
concentration as is the writer of a good 
novel. Among those of the younger writers 
who can be counted upon to produce a stu- 
dious, well-balanced and copious novel each 
year is Margaret H. Potter, or Mrs. Black, 
as she is known in private life. Her recent 
production, “The Flame Gatherers,” re- 
vealed extraordinary study, a luminous and 
tragic imagination, and an ever-growing fa- 
cility in expression. The reception of this 
book is not yet cold, yet she has another 
ready for the press. 

Another writer of marvelous fecundity is 
Charles G. D. Roberts. His latest novel is 
entitled “The Prisoner of Mademoiselle,” 
which any one will admit is a charming 
title. He must have written it somewhere 
in his Canadian wilds. Mr. Roberts is one 
of those men who seek out the earth’s end 
to write in, and finding it, preserve seclu- 
sion. Which is quite a trick in itself. 


R. William Davenport Hulbert, whose 
animal stories have attained popu- 
larity, has lived all his life up in the Sault 
Sainte Marie country. His knowledge of the 
wilderness comes at first hand. He has 


























lived in it from necessity and played in it 
from preference. The past summer he has 
spent with his sisters, cruising about the 
islands of Lake Superior, and camping, 
when the mood directed, in the pine woods 
or upon the quiet beach. Mr. Hulbert has 
original methods in his story telling, rely- 
ing upon actuality rather than fancy for 
the charm of his work. He never creates 
a maudlin and improbable situation, as tell- 
ers of animal tales are prone to do. His 
manner is direct to the last degree, and the 
charm of his work is, largely, the outcome 
of his simple and ingenuous way of putting 
things. 


be signal failure of Mr. Fitch’s “The 
Coronet and the Duchess”, together 
with his lack of dramatic force or idea in 
“Granny”, again makes one question the 
fate of the drama as an American product. 
There is a type of home-made play that 
burlesques our working class and calls itself 
humor. Such is “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cab- 
bage Patch”, which, including “Lovey 
Mary”, was totally unfit for dramatization. 
As books, these two took the popular fancy 
for a certain epigrammatic snap that was 
easily readable and as readily remembered. 
Mr. Stubbins and Miss Hazey, the Pessi- 
mist, as stage characters, exact fine mimicry, 
but a laugh at a red handkerchief, and a 
long drawn or quizzical expression will not 
help to develop American drama. 

Mr. Charles Klein, in his “The Music- 
Master,” so superlatively and subtly played 
by David Warfield, ignores the national 
spirit, and works his plot into a Leipzig- 
American atmosphere. Our dramatists, when 
they are not using continental morality and 
custom, become too local in their use of 
American traits. Augustus Thomas’s “The 
Other Girl’, clever as it is, could hardly be 
enjoyed outside of a radius of a hundred 
miles from New York City. Our managers 
are forced, as much as they are inclined, to 
give us the foreign products that are at least 
faithful in their foreign national tone; they 
have to do this because, artistically, America 
has not realized her dominant note. Henry 
W. Savage encourages George Ade, and the 
author of “Fables in Slang” has no less than 
four plays running. But the energies of this 
manager have been exerted on a creditable 
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desire of giving an English version of “Par- 
sifal”, rather than fostering home drama. 
The experiment is interesting; it familiar- 
izes audiences with the Wagnerian music, 
and it shows how unfit English is for opera, 
especially when the libretto is so unfeelingly 
and vulgarly translated. But the American 
dramatic impulse needs an American chan- 
nel running through and into the heart of 
American life. 


Mss Isabel McDougal has succeeded 
in performing a difficult literary task. 
She has prepared a number of historical 
stories for children in such a manner that, 
inevitably sad though they are, they con- 
tain enough of jollity, adventure and charm 
to hold the childish mind. The pathos of 
the tales has been mitigated, and where the 
recountal of tragedy has been unavoidable, 
it has been done in a manner to give the 
young reader that impression of remoteness 
which is so truly comforting to the sympa- 
thetic mind. “Little Royalties” is the title 
of the book. The briéf histories are of 
Edward VI, of Balthasar Carlos of Spain; 
of Napoleon’s sad little son; of the chil- 
dren of Charles I of England; of Richard 
II’s child wife, little Isabelle of Valois; of 
Empress Mathilda of Germany, of young 
William II, and that tortured son of Louis 
XVI of France; of Henry of Navarre in 
his boyhood, and of those betrayed royal 
children of the London Tower. 

Miss McDougal has a happy faculty for 
simple and beautiful English, as well as 
a trick for graphic words. Her tales have 
been told in a manner at once picturesque 
and truthful, and her young readers will 
acquire faithful pictures of the times she 
has portrayed. The book is_ illustrated 
with reproductions of old portraits of these 
young scions of great houses. 


a there has grown up in the 
United States a sincere interest in 
chamber music, inspired and sustained by 
such organizations as the Kneidel Quartette 
of New York, the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra and the Chicago Orchestra, never- 
theless until now no work on the subject has 
ever appeared in the English language. 
Germans and Scandinavians, Italians and 
Frenchmen, have had works and discussions 
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upon the subject, but Englishmen and 
Americans—though they have contributed 
not a few dignified and fine works to the 
chamber music of the world—have taken 
what came to them with no more of criticism 


form of the musical art, and gives detailed 
accounts and descriptions of compositions 
in the forms of duets, trios, quartets and 
other larger combinations for the stringed 
instruments. 
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EDWARD EVERETT HALE 
See “The Awakening.” American Literature, Page 247 


than might be verbally expressed. There 
now appears from the pen of N. Kilburn, 
conductor of the Middlesborough, Sunder- 
land and Bishop Aukland Musical So- 
cieties, a book entitled “The Story of Cham- 
ber Music.” It is devoted entirely to the his- 
tory and criticism of this most intellectual 


5 prog story of early exploration and travel 
in America is receiving a thorough ex- 
ploitation, and the republication of old and 
scarce volumes relating to the opening up of 
the country goes on apace. The bringing 
out of the “Jesuit Relations” series by 
Burroughs Brothers of Cleveland has been 
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followed by A. H. Clark & Company of that 
city with “Early Travels,” to be completed 
in thirty-one volumes. About a third of the 
set is already on the market. There have 
been a dozen reprints of the Lewis and 
Clark “Journal” in the past two years, and 
several works relating to the expedition, all 
of which are made pertinent by the St. Louis 
Exposition of this year and the Lewis and 
Clark Exposition of next year at Portland. 
The Clark firm of Cleveland also published 
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ories of society and government were ex- 
pounded first in his own books, and, to a 
greater or less extent, carried into effect 
when he had risen, with swiftness and bril- 
liancy, to hold the highest political position 
under his Sovereign. It is not now the fash- 
ion to read the novels of Disraeli; but stilted 
and artificial though they are, they are noth- 
ing if not intellectual. The ambitious Jew 
made them the vehicle for his ideas. He 
filled them with personages who had their 
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THE HOME OF MR. HALE, ROXBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 


“Historic Roads of America,’ and A. S. 
Barnes & Company of New York are to the 
fore with the “Trail Makers Series,” stories 
from the journals of the great explorers, 
from the time of Coronado down to that of 
Lewis and Clark. 


*“IDQEACONSFIELD: A Romance of the 

Reign of Queen Victoria,” is the title 
of a novel soon to be published by A. C. 
McClurg & Company of Chicago. The name 
of the author does not appear, but he is said 
to be one who watched, at close range, the 
career of this remarkable Jew, whose the- 


prototypes, and sometimes their easily-rec- 
ognized originals, in high English society. 
He gave an atmosphere of excessive luxury 
to his books, and chose to depict society in 
its most emphatic phases. He was a man of 
courage—perhaps of bravado. Determined 
to succeed, he beat down opposition with his 
talents, his assiduity and the logic of his 
political philosophy. The author of “Bea- 
consfield” has, it is said, written sympathet- 
ically of the premier, who, whatever his van- 
ities, placed his Queen before all other con- 
siderations, and was to the last her loyal, 
fierce, if not entirely disinterested, servant. 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE, IV—THE TRANSCENDENTALISTS 


Tue AWAKENING, by Edward Everett Hale 


An Impression or Emerson, by H. W. Boynton 


THE AWAKENING 


tory of America for the first half of the 

nineteenth century without definite refer- 
ence to the theological advance which was 
in progress. The reader of to-day finds it 
impossible to believe that the readers of 
America then were so dependent on foreign 
sources as they were. Even those printers 
who selected what they thought the best 
English books for reproduction were under 
the domination of the Presbyterian and the 
Episcopal churches in the selection of what 
they published. For instance, no printing 
house in New York dared reprint Miss 
Edgeworth’s sequel to “Frank,” because the 
Edgeworths were under the ban for sup- 
posed agnosticism o- other infidelity. 

With the American Revolution came in a 
broader view of man’s relation to God and 
God’s with man than had been tolerated be- 
fore. This may be said of all the states, 
whatever their ecclesiastical history. In 
New England, whenever the lines were 
drawn, from the time of Whitefield’s visit 
in 1745, it had appeared that the college at 
Cambridge and the leaders of opinion in 
Boston had already wholly outgrown that 
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Calvinism which is now universally aban- 
doned. At the same time the new wealth of 
the country was producing the natural re- 
sults of wealth in the higher education of 
everybody. To a certain extent as soon as 
Europe was open for travel the habit was 
formed among young men of going to 
Europe for improvement in education. At 
home Boston was naturally the center of a 
larger and broader literary life than had 
left any trace before the century came in. 
And the manifest advance in spiritual, scien- 
tific, and in literary training really meant 
an enlargement of religious ideas, while it 
meant higher cultivation in the literature of 
the world. 

The best date to be given in the advance 
in New England in literature and science 
and theology is the establishment of the 
Boston Anthology Club in 1804. The list 
of the members of the club begins with the 
names of seven clergymen. Then there fol- 
low physicians and eminent lawyers. The 
first name on the list is Dr. Gardiner’s, who 
was the minister of Trinity Church. He 
took a few pupils in his own house. He had 
had an education in England, and his clas- 
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sical scholarship was always respected in 
Boston. From 1805 to 1811 he was presi- 
dent of the Anthology Club. I suppose he 
is best remembered after a hundred years 
by his version of Milton’s hymn of the Na- 
tivity. And I suppose that there are ten 
persons who know the hymn “No war nor 
battle sound” for one who remembers the 
verse beginning, “It was the winter wild”. 

The club list ends with the names of three 
young men of whom Alexander Everett 
graduated at Cambridge in 1806. George 
Ticknor’s name is the very last on the list. 

But I should say that the inspiring leader 
of this really distinguished club was Joseph 
Stevens Buckminster. He died at the early 
age of thirty, but had already made his 
mark as the spiritual and intellectual leader 
of the little town. 

The Anthology Club was founded by Rev. 
William Emerson, the father of -Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, who called together an as- 
sociation of young gentlemen. They as- 
sumed the conduct of the magazine called 
the Monthly Anthology or Magazine of 
Polite Literature. The club was made up of 
accomplished scholars, of leaders of the lit- 
tle town, and, above all, of men who had 
the courage of their convictions. Before a 
great while they established the Boston 
Atheneum, and the Monthly Anthology be- 
came the North American Review. The Bos- 
ton Atheneum is now one of the largest 
libraries in America, admirably equipped in 
the domains of history and other literature. 

Let the reader of these lines understand 
that at that time in the prosperity of its 
commerce, in the advance of its wealth, in 
the traditions of its past, Boston regarded 
herself as inferior to no city in the world. 
To be a gentleman of Boston was an honor 
of which any man was proud; and they 
really meant that their city was to be a “City 
of God.” They meant that every advance 
which was possible in the government of a 
city or a town should be made real in their 
own life and history. Now, such a purpose 
as that asserted itself in the study of his- 
tory, in technical theology, in sociology, in 
all arts and science, in every line of life 
which makes life larger. Those men had no 
fear in their intimacy with God. They had 
full courage for “accepting the universe.” 
Theologically they started with a very cor- 
dial and affectionate faith in Jesus Christ, 
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equaled by a very firm determination to take 
his counsels at first hand. If the reader 
will spend some Sunday afternoon in read- 
ing the Four Gospels and in noting on a bit 
of paper at his side the instructions as to 
God and Heaven and Human Duty which 
the Savior of Men presented, there will be 
found on it no reference to many of the 
points of what are called Christian theol- 
ogy which were developed afterward, per- 
haps by Saint Paul, perhaps by older theo- 
logians like Augustine of Hippo, perhaps by 
John Calvin, or John Knox. In the sort of 
theology developed in such study of the Gos- 
pels, most of the people who heard the 
clergymen preach, and most of the young 
men who began to devote themselves to 
literary life, were bred. What followed was 
an entire freedom,—altogether new, in in- 
tellectual or literary inquiry; and a range 
as wide as England and the Continent of 
Europe could give in matters of philosophy 
and literature and religion. Such men as 
William Ellery Channing, as Buckminster 
himself, as Kirkland, soon to be president 
of Harvard College, were in the pulpits. 
Such men as William Cullen Bryant began 
to write for the North American Review. 

These are the leading titles in a series of 
Channing’s sermons extending over thirty 
years. Contrast them in their practical im- 
port with the titles in any collection of ser- 
mons for the same decades of the century 
before. War, Piety, Christ, The Great Pur- 
pose of Christianity, Likeness to God, The 
Christian Ministry, Honour All Men, The 
Slavery Question, Labor, The Gospel of the 
Poor, Prayer, God in the Universe, The 
Universal Father, Practical Life, The Uni- 
versal Church, The Present Age, The Duty 
of the Free States. 

The printing offices of Boston and Cam- 
bridge were trained to admirable precision 
and skill in reprinting editions of the clas- 
sics. Under Buckminster’s direction Gries- 
bach’s New Testament was printed in Cam- 
bridge in 1809 from the Leipsic edition of 
1805. William Wells and William Hilliard 
are named on the title page as the pub- 
lishers. Wells was the head of the firm of 
Wells and Lilly, who reprinted in 1817 
Ernest’s and Oberlin’s edition of Tacitus in 
three volumes. Both these books are good 
working editions to this day. 

Young men began to go to Europe for 
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their studies. Bancroft, Hedge, Edward 
Everett, and many others were welcomed as 
pupils in Germany. Bancroft was there as 
early as 1817. Lothrop Motley made the 
somewhat intimate acquaintance with Bis- 
marck in Gottingen as late as 1835. All this 
meant absolute alienation from the Calvin- 
istic theology of the Presbyterian Church. 
That alienation subsists to this hour. The 
Episcopal Church of New England was 
never Calvinistic. As a distinguished prelate 
of the Episcopal Church put it, their 
churches are full of Unitarian cranks; and 
it would be quite safe to say that whether 
a man’s church is what is called Orthodox 
or what is called Liberal, in Boston, not one 
man or woman in five knows what is meant 
by the words predestination, total deprav- 
ity, vicarious atonement, or original sin. 

In a community thus trained, whether in 
the schools, in the churches, or in the wilder 
literature of the time, it was almost a matter 
of course that there should gradually assert 
themselves the broadest conceivable views 
of man’s personal relations with God. More 
and more thoughtful people accepted the ex- 
treme views of Jacob Boehme, of George 
Fox and the other Quakers, of Swedenborg, 
and the New Church, of the Four Gospels, 
among other sources of information, as to 
the presence of God with man and man with 
God,—that is to say, all that Paul called 
the witness of the Holy Spirit. William 
Ellery Channing was established in his 
pulpit in Boston as early as 1803. Such a 
man as he and Buckminster and Kirkland 
were steadily enlarging the religious con- 
victions of the people who heard them. The 
men who heard them;—such laymen as Jo- 
siah Quincy, as the Appletons, the Lowells, 
the Jacksons and T. H. Perkins, whose 
names are still current in Boston history, 
were accepting these views and trying to 
carry them out in their houses of reform, in 
their Massachusetts Hospital, in the institu- 
tions for the deaf and the blind; and in their 
schools. 

As early as 1819 Channing was asked to 
go to Baltimore to the ordination of the 
Unitarian minister there. Of the sermon he 
preached there some one has said that he 
walked calmly down between the idols of 
Calvinism, struck them all in the face and 
walked back doing the same thing,—all as 


if he had no suspicion that they were still 
worshipped by anybody. Happily we have 
lived to a period when they are worshipped 
by nobody. I think it is fair to say that 
before the century was half passed the peo- 
ple of Eastern New England of whatever 
church, Episcopal, Evangelical, Methodist, 
Unitarian, or Universalist, had in their own 
way drunk of the eternal waters, had begun 
to learn what is meant when it is said that 
men are children of God. Certainly this 
living sense of the Divine Presence appears 
in all the new literature. At that time the 
Roman Catholic Church was hardly estab- 
lished in New England. 

Waldo Emerson, who resigned his pulpit 
because the ecclesiastical chains cramped 
him, was recognized from the period of his 
return from Europe in 1833 as an apostle 
of the largest life. The text of his life is in 
that sublime passage from his journal writ- 
ten on shipboard as he returned from 
Europe in 1833, 

“The highest revelation is that God is in 
every man. Milton describes. himself in his 
letter to Diodati as enamored of moral 
perfection. He did not love it more than I. 
That which I can not yet declare has been 
my angel from childhood until now. , 
I believe in this life. I believe it continues. 
As long as I am here, I plainly read my 
duties as writ with pencil of fire. They 
speak not of death; they are woven of im- 
mortal thread.” God with man. Emmanuel. 
That is the religion of such men. 

Under such religion such men as William 
Cullen Bryant, as Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow, as John Greenleaf Whittier, as Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes, John Gorham Palfrey, 
George Bancroft, Daniel Webster, both the 
Everetts, Lydia Maria Child, John Lo- 
throp Motley, not to mention a thousand 
men and women less distinguished, were 
trained. It is a matter of course that with 
such foundation for their lives there should 
have arisen a different school of literature, 
history, philosophy and sociology from any 
which existed in the United States in the 
beginning of the century. It was this which 
distinguished the Boston publishers from 
the New York publishers,—such men, as I 
said, who were afraid to publish the Edge- 
worth works because the Presbyterian 
Church did not like the Edgeworths. All 
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such subserviency to the eccleciastics, thank 
God, is now at an end. We find no difficulty 
in New York or in Philadelphia in pub- 
lishing what would be called the most rad- 
ical books in the higher criticism. 

I have written these lines simply as his- 
torical. I tried in my memoir of James 
Freeman Clarke to give some idea of the 
intellectual ferment which existed in Bos- 
ton,—say between 1840 and the Civil War, 
as men were adjusting themselves to the re- 
lations which the larger life and the 
broader thought of God brought into the 
physical affairs of men. New England was 
by this time a great manufacturing state. 
The richest men in New England found 
themselves, therefore, stigmatized by the 
name of “Cotton Whigs”, as the men on 
the other side were called “Conscience 
Whigs” because they were opposed to the 
invasion of southern slavery. In a somewhat 
smaller circle a similar controversy arose 
between the total abstinence men, on the 
one hand, and the rich distillers, whose busi- 
ness it was to burn the forests of New Eng- 
land while they made the molasses of the 
West Indies into rum. 

On yet another stage a similar contro- 
versy arose whenever the real democracy of 
New England asserted the necessity of the 
uplifting of the public schools, so that one 
child of God should have the same chance as 
another for the nearest approach to God 
which science, literature, or, in general, ed- 
ucation can give to him. You might say that 
everything was in a caldron and that every 
voyage of discovery and every invention of 
the men of science fed the flame. 

The result is that people outside of New 
England speak of the Transcendental 
Movement in New England in those decades 
which are nearest the middle of the century. 
The phrase is not much used in New 
England itself. What people elsewhere call 
the Transcendental Movement is considered 
here as a matter of course. Man is a child 
of God. God is omnipotent. If man con- 
trols nature, it is all in the family. God’s 
kingdom is at hand; he means that men shall 
work with Him and men mean to work with 
God. This is the religion of New England. 
You may call it Transcendentalism or you 
may call it Christianity, as you please. 
What you call it is of no great consequence, 


so that the Real Presence of the Living God 
asserts itself in men’s affairs. 


HE new movement toward idealism and in- 

dependence deepened and broadened into 
various phases of a new life of the mind and . 
the spirit. The philosophy of Kant and 
Fichte and Cousin, the poetry of Goethe, the 
prose of Carlyle and Coleridge fed the 
flames of enthusiasm for plain living and 
high thinking. This modern search for a 
holy grail meant the seeking after the things 
of the spirit and after the high truths which 
cannot be encompassed by the processes of 
logic. 

Channing led in the reaction against Cal- 
vinism that had cramped the souls of men 
for two centuries. Parker gave a more elo- 
quent and more liberal expression to Chris- 
tianity. Ripley attempted to put into prac- 
tice the scheme of reform in the Brook Farm 
community. Margaret Fuller interpreted the 
new movement in a social way. Thoreau is a 
member of the transcendental group rather 
because he joined in the protest against con- 
vention and superficiality. Hawthorne, if so 
great an artist may be called an interpreter, 
represented that spiritual subtlety that per- 
vaded the transition from New England 
Puritanism to American Transcendentalism. 
Out from the group of enthusiasts, often 
carried away by wild extravagance, arose 
one man marked for his serenity, his calm- 
ness of temper, his insistence upon the worth 
of the individual man, his clear call for in- 
tellectual freedom and his unrelenting belief 
in idealism—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


AN IMPRESSION OF EMERSON 
_— the centenary celebration of Em- 


erson’s birth a matter of such recent 
memory, the presence of his name in peri- 
odical literature must in the nature of things 
have become less frequent and less con- 
spicuous. On such an occasion as that the 
world, always graciously disposed toward 
any person whose name supplies an excuse 
for a feast-day, does its utmost; and, having 
got its great man effectively born again, is 
inclined to reflect that after all he is now 
dead. In sixty years, perhaps, the date of 
his decease will make news of him once 
more, and our grandchildren will see to the 
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speeches and odes and eulogies and statues 
and all the rest of the apparatus of a self- 
respecting celebration. In the meantime he 
will be of little value to the press as “copy.” 
His value in other ways, to be sure, will not 
be the less for that. These stated occasions, 
these deliberate ceremonies of “apprecia- 
tion,” can hardly be productive of measured 
speech. Some of us may have come away 
from the Emersonian “function” a little be- 
wildered or a little bored. If we chanced to 
bring with us any first-hand impression of 
the man, we may have found it obscured 
rather than clarified by this profusion of 
compliment, this almost superhuman effort 
at veneration. Such homage Emerson was 
the last man to exact or to desire for him- 
self. He was one of the few great men who 
have not been given to some minor vanity. 
And even the major vanity, “that last in- 
firmity of noble minds,” seems to have had 
the smallest possible hold upon him. He 
honestly desired that men should be them- 
selves, not that they should be his subjects 
or his disciples. On the other hand, if we 
happened to be upon no terms of intimacy 
with him, we may easily have perceived 
small cause in all this adulation for desiring 
such intimacy. We found this man talked 
about as if he were a god or a “classic”; 
phenomena with which we have no desire to 
come into close contact. The tone of this 
talk was determined largely by persons who 
knew Emerson in the flesh, or who remem- 
bered the impression which his work had 
made upon them at the moment of its pro- 
duction. Such impressions are valuable but 
not conclusive; they but wait to be qualified 
or supplemented by very many later inter- 
pretations. In venturing to give here a 
frankly personal impression of Emerson, I 
may perhaps hope to be speaking in some 
sense for the second generation of his read- 
ers. 

Emerson first meant to me a great force 
for good which appeared to be, miraculously, 
on my side. I had grown up, like Emerson, 
in that Puritan tradition which so unquali- 
fiedly relegated all questions, whether re- 
ligious, moral, educational, social, or what 
not, to authority. In the course of a genera- 
tion there had been some limbering up of 
the strict old codes, but they still kept their 
ascendancy in New England. We were still 
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being goaded to the conviction that every- 
thing delightful must be wrong and, con- 
versely, everything right a bore. “Be good 
and you will be happy,” was a formula 
which served for conversational purposes 
by the hearth, as well as in the pulpit. Pri- 
vately we might draw a sharp line between 
what was proper and a nuisance, and what 
was improper and more or less worth while. 
Hence we derived an eager appetite for ex- 
pressions of insubordination. We sang about 
our strong preference for being nothing but 
broken and empty vessels, and retired to 
our “closets” to pore over Byron, or to read 
such whimsical declarations of independence 
as Stevenson’s “Apology for Idlers” with, 
as it now seems, an absurd ferocity of ap- 
proval. It was for Emerson to suggest to 
us the existence of a freedom unaccompa- 
nied by bumptiousness or by any sneaking 
sense of guilt—of a fo ess which 
was also a form of pleasure. 

We had heard of sucks Torm of goodness, 
but always as connected with the rigidly in- 
formal observances of out sect. We had ob- 
served few manifestations of delight in vir- 
tue among the members of that sect. “Thou 
shalt not,” was the refrain to which life 
really moved; and everything encouraged 
us to feel that it was necessarily a pain and 
painfully a necessity that we should do 
what certain other persons held to be right. 
The argument of penalty was the convinc- 
ing one: that of reward meant little to us; 
and we doubted whether our neighbors ac- 
tually looked forward with enthusiasm to 
an eternity of crowns, harps, and triumphal 
songs. Those things had nothing to do with 
our notion of a good time, or with anybody’s, 
so far as we could see. 

Emerson did not try to make us see any- 
thing of the sort. He did not ask us to be 
good in spite of useless troubles or in hope 
of useless rewards. He was content to ad- 
vise us to do as we liked; and, for the rest, 
to warn us that it was only by trying to like 
the best that we stood a chance of getting 
our full share of pleasure out of life. 

The other day I came upon a note scrib- 
bled on the margin in a little volume of the 
first series of Emerson’s essays. It stood 
against the title of the essay on Compensa- 
tion, and read: “Stumbled into acquaint- 
ance with Emerson July, ’88, while in camp. 
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This essay was my letter of introduction.” 
I don’t remember when the note was written, 
but recall very clearly the incident it re- 
cords. It was a sophomore vacation; we had 
brought no books into the woods, but one 
day an odd volume of Emerson turned up in 
a neighboring camp; and one of us fished 
no more that day. It was one of those in- 
tense experiences which must have given 
many persons, as it gave me, their first ink- 
ling of what religious people mean by “con- 
version.” Conversion, I perceived, was like 
the delicious shock of a plunge into some icy 
mountain pool, followed by the tingle and 
glow of blood properly spurred to its work. 
I “stayed in” a long while—a month or so. 
I forgot whether, on coming out, I rubbed 
down with Rider Haggard or with Kipling: 
no matter. For three weeks I had been 
blessedly beside myself, beyond myself. 
Was it a dream or a battle in which I had by 
miracle been given a part? No doubt I was 
a transcendentalist at the moment, though 
the word meant nothing to me then and does 
not mean very much now. I count it one of 
the fortunate chances of my life that I be- 
came a sophomore a few weeks later and 
ceased to be a sophomore a few months 
later, with those ringing sentences about 
self-reliance, compensation and heroism still 
strong upon me. Since then I have learned 
many things about Emerson,—what kind of 
man he was in the flesh, what money he 
made by writing and lecturing, what he 
thought of the civil war, what he had for 
dinner. None of these bits of information, 
somehow, had served either to supplant or to 
supplement that early impression. The 
mountain pool is still there and from time to 
time moments still come when that fine 
shock is for me an experience keenly to 
be desired, though no longer, perhaps, the 
one experience needful. 

To have spoken so far personally will be 
taken, I hope, not as a mere exercise of 
egotism, but rather as a confession of my 
inability to discourse of an abstract Emer- 
son, a “standard author” whose work it is 
considered virtuous to peruse, a person who 
once formed it and scribbled it in Concord, 
and who represented this or that tendency 
in American letters or life. What moves me 
in him seems to be as timeless as what moves 
me in Job or Dante; upon him among all 


the noted men of a bustling century the 
mantle of Elijah indubitably fell. Our con- 
sciousness of this supreme fact appears to 
have been a little obscured by a recent pre- 
occupation with data of minor relevance. 
Not that in our enthusiasm for the seer we 
need be indifferent to his respectable char- 
acter as a gardener, a citizen, a lecturer, a 
man of his time. Undoubtedly Emerson did 
speak for his contemporaries, for their in- 
ner life, at least. His attitude toward the 
practical issues of the day was, in the na- 
ture of things, often impractical; and his 
judgment of men, as of Thoreau and Bron- 
son Alcott, seems often to have been merely 
superficial. Thoreau, he fancied, had no 
soul; and Alcott was quite right in ranging 
himself beside Plato and Socrates! Such 
lapses, as we must regard them, are engag- 
ing indications of that fallibility in matters 
of every-day judgment which prophets no- 
toriously share with the rest of us. Dante 
had his political prejudices and Milton his 
domestic heresies; and Goethe produced a 
Werther as well as a Faust. Yet it would 
hardly be claiming too little or too much 
for Emerson to suggest that the “transcend- 
entalism” to which he in his day gave most 
resonant utterance, had its aspects of com- 
mon sense; represented, indeed, a kind of 
sublimation of common sense applied to 
themes in the conventional treatment of 
which common sense is the least important 
factor. Life as a whole he perceived without 
the intervention of any “clothes-philoso- 
phy”; and it is not to be wondered at that he 
failed, where the ordinary citizen often suc- 
ceeds, in divesting familiar events and per- 
sons of their shrouding integument. 

It was common sense on the larger scale 
which inspired many of his most startling 
pronouncements. In “compensation” he 
takes issue with a preacher, “a man 
esteemed for his orthodoxy.” “He as- 
sumed,” says Emerson, with that serene in- 
dignation which was possible for him, “‘that 
judgment is not executed in this world; that 
the wicked are successful; that the good are 
miserable; and then urged from reason and 
from scripture a compensation to be made to 
both parties in the next life. No offense 
seemed to be taken by the congregation at 
this doctrine. . . Yet what was the 
import of this teaching? What did the 
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preacher mean by saying that the good are 
miserable in the present life? Was it that 
houses and lands, offices, wine, horses, dress, 
luxury, are had by unprincipled men, whilst 
the saints are poor and despised; and that a 
compensation is to be made to these last 
hereafter, by giving them the like gratifica- 
tions another day,—bank-stock and doub- 
loons, venison and champagne? This must 
be the compensation intended; for what 
else? Is it that they may have leave to pray 
and praise? to love and serve men? Why, 
that they can do now. The legitimate infer- 
ence the disciple would draw was: ‘We are 


to have such a good time as the sinners have _ 
now’; or, to push it to its extreme import:,. 


‘You sin now; we shall sin by and by; we 
would sin now if we could; not being suc- 
cessful, we expect our revenge to-morrow.’ ” 

With social conventions as well as re- 
ligious conventions he took issue in terms of 
the reasonable as opposed to the unreasona- 
ble, of common sense as opposed to accepted 
but artificial theory. Here we approach 
somewhat too near the concrete and the 
practical to find our seer at his best. In 
manners the conventional seems to most of 
us really better than the spontaneous. We 
incline to shrug our shoulders at such an 
adjuration as this: “Instead of the gong for 
dinner, let us hear a whistle from the Spar- 
tan fife. Let us never bow and apologize 
more. A great man is coming to eat at my 
house. I do not wish to please him; I wish 
that he should wish to please me. I will 
stand here for humanity, and though I 
would make it kind, I would make it true. 
Let us affront and reprimand the smooth 
mediocrity and squalid contentment of the 
times, and hurl in the face of custom, and 
trade, and office, the fact which is the up- 
shot of all history, that there is a great re- 
sponsible Thinker and Actor working wher- 
ever a man works; that a true man belonged 
to no other time or place, but is the center 
of things. Where he is, there is nature.” 
This is the prophetic way of speech; against 
it one may set off such Emersonian dicta as 
“A great man is always willing to be little.” 
The Thinker and Actor will not, at least, 
depend for his effectiveness upon his skill 
in affronting those who approach him. Cer- 
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tainly Emerson did not. Unconventional as 
he was, his natural courtesy is one of the 
remembered traits which enrich our sense of 
his dignity. 

I can have little to say of Emerson as a 
writer of verse, because he does not seem to 
me to have been a poet at all. Poetry I take 
to be something perfect, not something ap- 
proximate; and “poetic feeling” or “poetic 
imagination” no more exists for me as an 
inarticulate impulse than musical feeling or 
imagination exists for me apart from the 
faculty of musical composition. Emerson 
fatally lacked what is called “ear”; which 
means, if it means anything, not the ability 
to keep to a tune or a metre, to be normal 
in the management of rhymes or inter- 
vals, but the instinct for harmony, for 
rhythm, for the interpretation of human 
life by way of musical notation, or of versi- 
fication. There never existed a mute in- 
glorious Milton, for Milton was glorious 
precisely because he was Milton, precisely 
because he was not mute;—and one might 
make as many transpositions in that sen- 
tence as in the third line of Gray’s Elegy. 
Emerson had a noble imagination, but it 
was not a poetic imagination, or it would 
have produced poetry; he was, like Whit- 
man, a seer but not a “maker”. 

It is a writer’s fate to be judged by gen- 
erations subsequent to his own in accord- 
ance with standard of present utility. Em- 
erson’s centenary celebration may be taken 
to have signalized, in a sense, the close of 
his first period of influence. His surviving 
contemporaries grow lamentably fewer with 
each passing year; and with them must de- 
part all but the tradition of what he was or 
was not to his own day. But of the type of 
genius which he represents the world will 
continue to stand in need as long as there 
is a world to stand in need of anything. It 
seems probable that into whatever abeyance 
a general recognition of his secondary 
merits may fall, his primary excellence is 
in no danger of oblivion. If he was not a 
Plato, or a Marcus Aurelius, or a Milton, he 
was a possession hardly less precious to the 
smaller posterity which will be his: a true 
prophet of intellectual sincerity, of serene 
moral independence,—that is, an Emerson. 
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ELLEN AND MR. MAN 
BY GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 


N “Ellen and Mr. Man,” Gouverneur Mor- 
ris atones for past literary transgression. 
It is the story, first, of a motherless and un- 
happily fathered boy, second, of a sweet and 
lovable cousin who discovers him, brings sun- 
shine into his life, lonesome but not too des- 
olately pictured for healthy boyhood, and at 
last, in France, comes herself into a heritage 
of love. “Mr. Man” is left alone again 
thereafter, but full of strength, returns to 
America and a career of wholesome labor. 
Description can name, but not make distinct, 
the tenderness, understanding, and healthi- 
ness of thought and feeling that render “El- 
len and Mr. Man” a story that dwells with 
happy persistence in the memory. 


The Century Company, New York 
Price $1.25 


THE TRUANTS 
BY A. E. W. MASON 

“““"F-HE Truants” is a departure from two 

established canons of art: that the hero- 
ine must be interesting, and the motif ade- 
quate. Here a woman lingers on the edge of 
moral ruin—a woman of such slight quality 
that a push, or puff, would send her over— 
yet, to regain the love of this poor creature, 
an average man suffers exile and hardship, 
relinquishes fortune, wins rewards, and 
finally incurs disgrace to rescue his wife 
from the dishonor with which she dallies. 
There is an infidelity of the spirit, as well as 
an infidelity of the flesh; of the one Millie is 
plainly guilty, her involuntary salvation 
from the other is the pivot upon which the 
plot turns. The reader’s protests are forci- 
ble, the story provokes as well as stimulates, 
the assurance of Millie’s innocence is not 
susceptible of proof, her creator wastes no 
pains upon her; yet the pivot holds, the nar- 





rative moves easily, the author is vindicated 
of his choice. 

The development of character under the 
obsession of a fixed idea—a character of 
which obstinacy rather than intelligence was 
the groundwork—is carefully traced through 
endurance and persistence, to heroism, and 
finally to self-surrender. The process is in- 
teresting, if not usual; it compels an unwill- 
ing admiration. If Tony’s reward seems in- 
sufficient, that, after all, is an external mat- 
ter. The fine, strong girl who supports the 
weak wife, the true lover who serves for her 
hand, are drawn with what Mr. James would 
call “a close, firm, living line.” Swift 
changes of scene throw up the people into 
high relief. London society and the Riviera, 
hunting in the shires and fishing in the 
North Sea, the sand dunes and wells of the 
Sahara, the city of Fez, and a ride through 
Morocco, demand and receive full justice. 
Bits of description cry for quotation, and 
such felicities as “a ship at sea is not merely 
a thing alive, it is a thing satisfied,” or “the 
Foreign Legion is the nation of the un- 
happy,” stick in the memory. The provin- 
cialism that “Tony had always set store by 
his wife” is a crude expression of a great 
passion, and the negro song that so fre- 
quently recurs will have ludicrous, not senti- 
mental, associations for Americans. 

The author’s style has distinction, color 
and restraint; his product is fiction to be 
read, not fiction manufactured to be sold. 


Harper and Brothers, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE UNDERCURRENT 
BY ROBERT GRANT 
HE vundercurrent of Mr. Grant’s title 
is the tendency that is carrying our 
democratic society beyond the reach of a 
merely formal and priestly control in mat- 
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ters of social import ; common sense, the jus- 
tice of the individual case, and the needs of 
the social body, must be the final standards 
when the church—as with divorce—lays 
claim to absolute authority. The social body, 
and not the clergy, will judge. 

The timeliness and much of the interest of 
“The Undercurrent,” however, lie not in the 
establishment of this tendency, but in the 
discussion of the problem of divorce through 
which it is developed. As a carefully con- 
sidered, well-rounded, unimpassioned treat- 
ment, this book deserves attentive reading 
and deep pondering. In conclusiveness, it 
far surpasses the recent “He that Eateth 
Bread with Me”; it is, indeed, one among 
the most notable of stories having this theme 
since Dickens’ special pleading. The ab- 
stract arguments of academic disputants it 
turns into concrete cases by creating situa- 
tions in which the issues become vital ques- 
tions in the lives of characters in whom our 
strong interest has been roused. 

The legal clearness with which Judge 
Grant has analyzed the question, and the 
thoroughness and skill with which he has 
embodied all its aspects in the individual 
characters and the action of the story, make 
“The Undercurrent” a constructive master- 
piece. For different characters, different 
problems—moral, spiritual, or merely world- 
ly—are involved; and with absolute clear- 
sightedness, the action is made first to reveal 
and then to work out these separate prob- 
lems, until at last their solution becomes an 
answer to the main question. “The Under- 
current” is a bodying forth, in characters 
and action, of a plot and situation as logic- 
ally developed as a legal brief. 

While, however, it is this combination of 
logical clearness and imaginative concrete- 
ness that gives the book its effectiveness, it 
is not this which gives it its chief interest. 
“The Undercurrent” appears while opinion 
is alert and yet undecided concerning di- 
vorce, and at a time when practically all that 
has been spoken or written has been spoken 
or written on only one side, and with the 
dogmatic arrogance that assumes there is no 
other side; it comes from one whose belief in 
American romanticism of spirit is sanely 
tempered by belief in the necessity for class- 
ical restraint and discipline of practice— 
who, because of this balance. has been able 
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to employ a search-light criticism upon our 
social tendencies; and it represents mature, 
dispassionate consideration of a vital ques- 
tion. Its interest is timely, therefore, rather 
than literary, and its value practical and 
ethical, not artistic. Neither of these facts, 
nevertheless, derogates from its literary im- 
portance: Euphues was such a book, and 
Pilgrim’s Progress and Gulliver have held 
places in literature for many decades. “The 
Undercurrent,” to be sure, will never rival 
Pilgrim’s Progress or Gulliver, but it does 
stand, and should continue to stand, as a 
notable literary expression of conviction 
among the books of its day. 


Charles Scribners Sons, New York 
Price, $1.50 


THE HILLS OF FREEDOM 
BY JOSEPH SHARTS 

Toney: public recognizes that the author is 

a new-comer, and the publishers let it be 
known that his manuscript was rewritten 
six times. “The Hills of Freedom” bears out 
neither fact; for it lacks the awkwardness of 
a maiden effort, and the seams and patches 
of a labored attempt. It is easy, spontane- 
ous, and all of a piece; and it occupies that 
“Flodden field of fiction,” the period of the 
ante-bellum, slavery agitation, where so 
many ambitious tales have come to dire de- 
feat. Not satisfied with this showing of 
prowess, the author tempts fortune still 
further, by using a bow-legged hero, a red- 
haired heroine, the underground railway and 
John Brown. Doubtless the snappy dia- 
logue, the amusing contretemps, the old 
general’s irascibility, and his veteran colony, 
the farcical impersonation of the heroine in 
the would-be elopement, the idyllic flavor of 
the true one, help out the author’s audacity; 
for succeed he does, in spite of predecessors 
and conventions. 

The reader that does not find the lovers 
delicious, the old warriors amusing, Beulah 
quaint, and its inhabitants individual, must 
be a mental dyspeptic, or one of those 
odiously virtuous persons who reads only to 
improve his mind. The author has a delicate 
touch, as well as a sprightly manner; not all 
of his effects are broad. The atmosphere of 
the small town could belong to no other 
decade than the fifties, no other place than 
the southern bank of the Ohio; surely no 
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other people wore such coats and gowns, 
quoted such sentimental verse, or vibrated so 
evenly between the North and the South. 
The long, silent courtship between Miss 
Agatha and Gabriel, who tried eleven times 
for admission to the bar, has the fragrance 
of hoarded rose leaves. Dr. Blodgett, with 
his conscientious scruples, who told a lie to 
save a woman from slavery, suffered but 
never repented, deserves a place in the gal- 
lery beside Dr. Lavendar. 

The author has a pretty turn for epigram, 
which he uses with becoming discretion. 


Doubleday, Page & Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE REAPER 
BY EDITH RICKERT 


AMS field, and a new strong writer in 
that field—to these we come when we 
open “The Reaper.” Miss Rickert’s novel 
might be called a study of life in the Shet- 
land Islands, if by that word one under- 
stands no lack in finish of treatment. Miss 
Rickert knows and loves the simple fisher- 
folk of the northern seas, and she makes us 
know and love them, too. The title of the 
book, somewhat vague, somehow, unfortu- 
nately, suggesting Death, one gathers is ap- 
plied to Terval, who reaps in late love a har- 
vest sown in sorrow and patience. There is 
much quiet power in this story especially in 
the drawing of Terval’s character. Terval 
resembled the god Thor, from whom his 
name descended, but fate defined the scene 
of his prowess as a tiny, humble Shetland 
village and his mother’s cottage home. 
Guarding that mother from herself, shield- 
ing her name from taunts, was all his hero- 
ism. But was he not heroic? For the call of 
the sea—the wild sea that had crippled his 
father and drowned his brother, the sea that 
his ancestors back to the Vikings and beyond 
had sailed, was ever in his ears. Since he 
could not be like the Vikings, Terval mind- 
ed his mother’s house and read about them. 
In the eyes of many of the village folk he 
was poor and spiritless, a man doing wom- 
an’s work. But some knew better, and none 
knew so well as homely, steadfast, kind 
Meggy-Betty. Of the two denouements pos- 
sible, Miss Rickert has chosen the quieter, 
and the last picture that she gives us is one 
of pure domestic joy. Over all the story 


hang the softening sea mists, imparting 
glamour and romance. 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Boston 
Price $1.50 


THE FRIENDSHIP OF ART 
BY BLISS CARMAN 


OUND in wood brown, embossed in leaf 
green, relieved by gold, with an excel- 
lent presentment of the author as a frontis- 
piece, and an exquisite prose poem as an in- 
troduction, Mr. Carman’s new volume be- 
longs plainly in the division of gift books. 
But it is a book to keep as well as to give, to 
dip into at leisure half-hours, to use as an 
appetizer when the palate is jaded. 

As the essays number thirty-seven, the 
volume is octavo, the paper and print good- 
ly, it follows that the individual essay must 
be short. In this case, brevity does not hin- 
der polish, or abridge sweep. Art, nature, 
literature, education, are lightly touched 
here and there, and always some fruitful 
thought, quaint conceit, or poetical turn, 
clings to the point of contact. The spirit is 
notably Greek, the expression that of a mas- 
ter of English, the outlook that of an artist. 
The changes are rung on the need of \phys- 
ical well being, the equality of mind, body 
and spirit. “We shall never be as happy as 
angels until we are as healthy as animals.” 
A man must be greater than his work, there- 
fore a good artist must be athlete and philos- 
opher also. Preachers are professional fault- 
finders because of over-much mental work, 
and the college athlete is equally far from 
Mr. Carman’s ideal. He contends that phys- 
ical training should be an agent in the cul- 
ture of character, that “well-groomed ruf- 
fianism” gives neither grace nor poise, and 
begs all men and women to be physically co- 
herent. The modern specialist incurs disap- 
proval as a variant from the normal type, 
for “a man should wear his profession as 
lightly as a flower in his-buttonhole.” There 
is a delicious sketch of the ideal critic—un- 
assuming, sedulous, kindly, sensitive, exact, 
impartial, flexible, open, filled with sweet 
eagerness and great, patient humility. What 
mortal man could embody a day dream that 
has clearly followed the law of contrariety? 

To stop with these quotations would be to 
overlook the sunny side of the author’s view- 
point. Joy is a duty, “the tiny increment 
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which keeps life sane and happy”; the 
happy, brave people are in the majority, a 
philosophy which is cheering if not proven; 
and the definition of contentment as “the 
peace of still currents which have joined in 
one superb sweep of force,” presents that 
staid virtue as an active one. Like Haw- 
thorne, Mr. Carman believes that every house 
has its inheritance of atmosphere, that the 
new tenant must share the experiences of the 
old ones. Therefore, in house-hunting, shut 
your eyes and consider, not the plumbing, 
but the subtile effect upon your mind. If 
we were all as sensitive as poets, what a 
welter of impressions would afflict the flat- 
dweller! The advice that street-car gongs 
be cast of tempered bell metal, each made 
to strike its own musical note, opens heaven- 
ly possibilities. 

This dainty fabric can not be presented 
piecemeal upon the pen-point. Each one 
must await the proper mood, and then in- 
spect it for himself. 


L. C. Page & Company, Boston 
Price $1.50 


PLAYERS AND VAGABONDS 
BY VIOLA ROSEBORO 


UT of nine stories in Viola Roseboro’s 
“Players and Vagabonds”, only one is 
poor. That one, unfortunately, is the first, 
and the longest, “Where the Ways Crossed.” 
Passing this as a too literal transcription of 
an episode scarcely worth telling, we come 
on “The Embroidered Robe,” meet for tears 
and laughter both. Most of Miss Roseboro’s 
stories mingle comedy and tragedy thus, 
though “The Clown and the Missionary” is 
pure humor and “Potent Memories” almost 
pure pathos. All of them are human and 
searching and tender, full of a changeful, 
charmful quality that fascinates, brightened 
by brief triumphs, darkened by long poverty 
and disappointment, warmed by self-forget- 
ful helping of others. Without exception the 
stories are based on real incidents in the 
author’s life, often so dramatic as to require 
little in the way of presentation. “A Bit of 
Biography,” the touching yet amusing story 
of a ten-year-old boy who ran away from his 
adopted home to go on the stage, is a simple 
record of fact more entertaining than much 
fiction. Best of all the stories for grace and 
charm and what is truly revelatory of hu- 
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man nature, is “Her Mother’s Success,” 
which many readers will recall with delight 
from its magazine appearance some years 
ago. Whoever likes the players will like 
these unpretentious, sympathetic records of 
their life. 


The Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE LITTLE GREY HOUSE 
BY MARION AMES TAGGART 
TALE of three bright, pretty sisters, 
of three nice brothers of carefully 
balanced ages, with an extra girl thrown in 
for good measure, promises a sufficiency of 
interest. But to clench the matter, the au- 
thor has lavishly supplied minor people— 
eccentric, amusing, lovable—charming sur- 
roundings, the shifts of poverty, the joys of 
a competency, and a couple of incipient love 
affairs. 

The little grey house, or the little grey 
house, as you choose to place the accent, was 
built in colonial times, stands in a Connecti- 
cut village, is filled with heirlooms, in the 
shape of pewter, silver, china, mahogany 
and antiquated garments, that would make a 
collector’s mouth water. It strains the cred- 
ulity to believe that such a treasure-trove ex- 
ists undisturbed within two hours’ ride of 
New York! The magic dye-kettle that 
evolves furniture coverings from discarded 
gowns, and winter coats out of parlor cur- 
tains, the delicious repasts that cost next to 
nothing, belong in the same category with 
Mrs. Whitney’s charming, but impracticable, 
domesticities. She, too, sets her girls to 
sprinkling clothes with their adorers, as the 
Grey sisters cut the grass, shell the peas, 
and build the fires, with the helpful college 
boys. 

If real drudgery were only so idyllic, if 
real young folks sparkled with such repar- 
tee, or rhymed so aptly, if critical relatives 
were ever so delightfully illogical, and mis- 
taken, in the flesh, how rosy this dull world 
would be! But the author deserves praise, 
not blame, for throwing the glamour of 
romance over small domestic duties, and 
daily deprivations, for endowing her girls 
with her own brightness. If the structure of 
the story is after a familiar pattern, if the 
characters are mathematically arranged, the 
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book, at least, bears the stamp of “Made in 
New England,” which is a guarantee of 
breezy freshness. 


McClure, Phillips & Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE COMMON LOT 
BY ROBERT HERRICK 


HE criticism of some novels begins and 

ends, perforce, with a survey of the 
plot; others throw a strong light on familiar 
questions, start new trains of thought, and 
land the reader far from his beginning. 
“The Common Lot” has great intrinsic in- 
terest as a story, but its mission is -some- 
thing higher, more vital, than one of enter- 
tainment. 

The romanticist may object that the busi- 
ness tricks of a young architect gager to get 
rich, the social views of an unlucky book- 
binder, or the scientific ones of a slangy 
doctor, the piece taken bodily out of present 
commercialism, is not the stuff out of which 
literature is made. If this were all, if the 
author had stopped with photography, his 
contention would be right; but the slow 
crumbling of character, the desperate mal- 
ady of a mortal soul, has dignity and mean- 
ing, be the adjuncts what they may. The 
temptations of a vulgar contractor may 
drag a soul down, as surely as those of 
Mephistopheles. He who has lived “the 
empty life of spending and getting,’ who 
has known the burden of superfluities and 
been goaded by the lash of competition, who 
has seen the slow stifling of the better self, 
the growth of “the spirit of greed, that in 
the world is dignified by the name of enter- 
prise and ambition,” will feel an uplift, as 
well as a wound. And surely fiction has no 
nobler work than that of moral surgery,— 
to lay bare, to excise, and to heal, danger- 
ous growths. 

Hard conditions will seem less galling, 
for the author points to a way out of bond- 
age. Not so much an escape, as an adjust- 
ment; a return to the old admonition, to do 
our duty in that station of life to which we 
have been called. Few of us are elected to 
greatness, most of us must live the common 
lot,—and its acceptance, the faithful per- 
formance of daily tasks, lessens heart-burn- 
ings, and does not destroy, but ennobles, 
ambition. The author emphasizes “living 


for work and not for money,” relief from 
the tyranny of things, the right of each 
worker—not to crowd into the class above— 
but to possess “more sanity, more joy, and 
human interest.” 

There is little humor in the story, for it 
is too earnest to stop for dalliance by the 
wayside, but there is tragedy, hope and ab- 
sorbing interest. Sordidness is handled 
without shrinking, but it has abundant off- 
sets. If the decadence of the young archi- 
tect is shown to the uttermost, there is in- 
spiration in the noble woman who desires to 
be “a worker and molder of life,” instead 
of a creature of idle, material luxury, who 
holds her husband to his expiation, and leads 
him back to his early purposes. The gist of 
the philosophy lies in the concluding sen- 
tence: “Fortunately there are few things 
that do make any great difference to real 
men and women,—and one of the least is the 
casual judgment of their fellow men.” 

“The Common Lot” is not only a strong 
protest against materialism, but one of 
those serious studies that critics will lay 
aside toward the preparation of the repre- 
sentative American novel. A few more such 
books will carbonize the crude ore of literary 
material into the enduring steel of a master- 
piece. 

The Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE EAGLE’S SHADOW 
BY JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


“CENTIMENTALITY?” is a word which 

has suffered loss by the years. It is 
now, for the most part, a term of reproach. 
“Sentiment” we will have, but we frown 
upon the word’s slight and graceful relative. 
The thing itself, however, in books or out, 
has a sweet and winning preciousness, en- 
tirely distinct from sentiment, one we are 
quick to recognize and which is pretty sure 
to bring popularity in its train. Precious- 
ness of this sort is exactly the quality which 
gives its distinctive flavor to “The Eagle’s 
Shadow,” Mr. Cabell’s fascinating little 
comedy of love that plays itself out in an old 
Virginia country house. The book is satu- 
rated with sentimentality, with the sweet, 
light, delicious, tinkling airs of love. It is 
as sentimental as Mr. Thackeray himself, 
who, more than any one else, is Mr. Cabell’s 
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model. And Mr. Cabell is not without other 
qualities of his master,—the most noticeable 
being the abominably inartistic, according 


. to the critic, and yet perfectly delightful 


habit of a continuous duet between the story 
and the author’s philosophical and senti- 
mental comment thereon. 

The plot is agreeable and lively. The 
people concerned are sketched with an apt 
and leisurely touch. And, behind these peo- 
ple and their doings, is the magic of the Vir- 
ginia background, possessing a charm which 
long service in story-telling seems not to 
wear out. A gay and winning story, tem- 
pered by a sweetly worldly philosophy, a 
whiff from the fragrant gardens of senti- 
mentalism,—to these the fortunate reader 
of “The Eagle’s Shadow” falls heir. 


Doubleday, Page & Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE HOUSE OF FULFILMENT 
BY GEORGE MADDEN MARTIN 
EORGE Madden Martin, whom we 
remember with real gratitude for the 
“Emmy Lou” stories, has undertaken in 
“The House of Fulfilment” something of 
much larger proportions. In “Emmy Lou” 
she gave us a series of delicately true 
glimpses into a child’s heart; in “The House 
of Fulfilment” she gives us a completely peo- 
pled novel, with a plot of unusual depth, 
strength and coherence. There are two sto- 
ries really, artistically interwoven, one of 
love just budding, the other of love full 
blown. The reader’s age and temperament 
will decide for him which he likes best. In 
the lines prefixed from William Morris we 
find the key to the enigmatic title: 


Love is enough: ho, ye who seek saving, 

Go no further: come hither: there have been 
who have found it, 

And these know the House of Fulfilment of 


craving. 


The working of heredity is the theme of 
the novel which, in consequence, carries us 
into the lives of two generations. In the 
first of these we are introduced to Harriet 
Blair, the daughter of stern, reserved par- 
ents of Vermont stock; her brother Alex- 
ander, much like herself, and the brother’s 
wife, Molly Randolph, the child-faced de- 


scendant of a long line of careless, pleasure- 
taking Southerners. As these characters re- 
tire into the background, the child of Alex- 
ander and Molly steps forward, almost a 
twin to Emmy Lou, but gayer, for Alexina 
has inherited not only her father’s sterling 
sense but her mother’s lovely face and art- 
less, joyous ways. Called on to choose be- 
tween money and her child, Molly chooses 
money, and so Alexina goes to her father’s 
family where, barren as the soil is, she blos- 
soms like a rose. Destiny reunites Alexina 
and her mother in a call to duty to Alexina 
that her Blair blood instantly responds to. 
Meanwhile, lovers for both Alexina and her 
handsome Aunt Harriet have come forward, 
the daintiness and shyness of the young peo- 
ple, as like a strange, new flower their love 
unfolds to them, perfectly offsetting the 
deeper, stronger love of their elders. Seldom 
does a novel possess in such measure as does 
this one, both strength and charm. We have 
here a penetrating psychologic consideration 
of the effect of a marriage between people 
as widely apart as the North and the South 
in tastes, habits, environment and character 
and yet there is not a heavy, dull nor gloomy 
page in the book. The plot has a running 
lightness, and even those scenes in which 
frivolous Molly unwillingly faces death are 
lifted out of depression by the presence of a 
bigoted minister whom no one but himself 
takes seriously. To those that enjoy good 
art as well as a good story, “The House of 
Fulfilment” may safely be commended. 


McClure, Phillips & Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE MASQUERADER 
BY KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON 

RE iy-we popularity of “The Masquerader” 

has a universal quality. The mob likes 
it, the critic likes it, and it is nice to see 
everybody saying grace before the same 
literary dish. The book chronicles a rare 
adventure and the taste for adventure never 
dies. The quality of this particular adven- 
ture is delicate and perilous and the book’s 
evasion of pitfalls is not less admirable than 
its more positive qualities. 

Two men, strangers, stopped by a London 
fog, chat together and, in a sudden lifting 
of the darkness, discover that each is the 
counterpart of the other. One is rich, a 
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member of Parliament, the husband of a 
beautiful, alienated wife; more than these, 
he is an opium-eater. The other is a man of 
ability to whom fortune has given the go-by. 
The opium-eater, sensing a failure of his 
powers, suggests a temporary change of 
parts. And the story which follows retails 
the oddest of situations, a situation, by the 
way, not in the least possible but carried off 
with an astonishing confidence and plausi- 
bility. 

Nothing illustrates so well the author’s 
title to the good old name, “Story-teller,” 
as her ability to play her game with the crit- 
ical sense of the reader. The story is be- 
yond common-sense. If one stops to think, 
one can pick more than several flaws in the 
plot. But one does not stop to think. Why 
waste the time to be spent much more agree- 
ably over the story? The critical sense of 
the reader is stilled by the hypnotic and en- 
grossing nature of the narrative. One is de- 
lightfully deluded and beguiled. “The Mas- 
querader” will not be condemned to suffer 
immortality. It won’t live forever. It is safe 
to predict for it a short life and a merry one. 


Harper and Brothers, New York 
Price $1.50 


STUDIES OF A BOOKLOVER 


BY PROFESSOR THOMAS MARC PARROTT 


Bes is a pleasure to come upon an essayist 
who brings to his business something 
more than conventional judgments and 
stock phrases. Professor Parrott really 
has ideas, and he expresses them with inde- 
pendence and vigor and often with grace 
and charm. Our sympathy is awakened at 
. once by a page to which we open at ran- 
dom, where our booklover writes: ‘Too 
often, I think, the critic reads out of the 
poet only what he has first read into him.” 
We shall hardly go wrong in heeding the 
words of a writer who is willing to let his 
subjects testify in their own behalf, so we 
turn back to the beginning in a mood of 
cheerful expectancy. We know of nothing 
better on Arnold’s poetry than Professor 
Parrott’s discussion of it in the initial essay 
of this volume. . It has been the fashion to 


praise Arnold’s verse a trifle timidly, but 
Professor Parrott gives excellent reasons 
for liking it cordially. He does not pre- 
tend that Arnold maintained an even level 
of performance, but he finds that his note 
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was almost unfailingly pure and lofty. We 
recall no apter description of Arnold’s mes- 
sage than this essayist’s phrase, “Moral dig- 
nity and manly fortitude.” We like par- 
ticularly, too, the paper on Gray, which is 
marked by scholarly discrimination and 
candor. The essential vitality of Browning 
he discusses freshly and simply. He is dis- 
posed to do justice to Scott’s poetry, of 
whom he writes as “the last minstrel,” in 
a vein at once suggestive and reasonable; 
and he sends us to the shelf eager to redis- 
cover for ourselves the undeniable charm of 
Goldsmith. Other subjects are “Old Edin- 
burgh and Her Poet-Laureate”’; “The Auto- 
biography of Milton”; and “The Personal- 
ity of Dr. Johnson.” We commend these 
critical papers for their seriousness and 
earnestness. They aim at the heart of the 
matter and are unmarred by cheap flippan- 
cies. Here is a booklover who is honestly 
intent on making literature the helpful 
servant of all who seek the things that are 
more excellent. 


James Pott & Company, New York 
Price $3.50 net 


HELEN ALLISTON 


IRLS just entering their teens will wel- 

come “Helen Alliston” as a real addi- 
tion to their brief story list. The girl of 
that age has outgrown children’s books and 
yet is not, or ought not to be, ready for 
novels. She wants something written with 
the simplicity of the one and tinged with the 
romance of the other. “Helen Alliston,” by 
the author of “Elizabeth’s Children,” is just 
such a story. It is entertaining, the tone is 
high, it is bright and imaginative and the 
English is excellent. The author seems to 
have had definitely in mind all the time the 
special class of readers to whom she wished 
to appeal, and she has succeeded admirably 
in her efforts to interest them. Helen’s lot 
as a “paying guest” in a suburban London 
home affords opportunity for a succession 
of domestic adventures skilfully contrived. 
Helen, like all proper heroines, has her 
hero, and at the end of the story there is a 
wedding march, just as there should be. A 
girl who reads this story will be at once well 
employed and well entertained. 


John Lane, New York 
Price $1.50 











THEIR WORKS LIVE AFTER THEM 


A Chronological List of Literary Men and Women Who Have Died During the Last Month 
Compiled by Howard S. Ruddy 


Nicotson, Mrs. Viotet, at Madras, In- 
dia, October 4. Anglo-Indian poet known 
as “Laurence Hope.” Author: The Gar- 
den of Kama; Stars of the Desert. 


Cuark, Miss Kate Exvizasetu, at Eliza- 
beth, N. J., November 3. Author: The 
Dominant Seventh. 


De Costa, Rev. Dr. Bensamin F., at 
New York, November 4, aged seventy-three. 
Author: From Canterbury to Rome; The 
Pre-Columbian Discovery of America by 
the Northmen; The Rector of Roxburghe; 
The Christian Year (with Bishop Potter) ; 


and other works. 


Prinsep, VALENTINE CAMERON, R. A., at 
London, November 12, aged sixty-six. Au- 
thor: Imperial India: an Artist’s Journal; 
Virginie; Abibal the Tsourian. Also plays. 


Watton, Henri ALEXANDRE, at Paris, 
November 13, aged ninety-two. “Father of 
the French constitution.” Author: Historie 
de Vesclavage dans l’antiquité; Jeanne 
Darc; La vie de Jesus; La Terreur; His- 
toire du tribunal revolutionnaire de Paris, 
ete. 


Nortusrook, Eart or (Thomas George 
Baring), at London, November 15, aged 
seventy-eight. Author: The Teachings of 
Jesus Christ In His Own Words. 


Drown, Dr. THomas M., at Bethlehem, 
Pa., November 16, aged sixty-two. Presi- 
dent Lehigh University. Editor first eleven 
volumes “Transactions” of the American In- 
stitute of Mining Engineers. 


Cueney, Mrs. Epnau Dow, at Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., November 19, aged eighty. 
Author: Handbook of American History; 
Life of Dr. Susan Dimock; Life, Letters 
and Journals of Louisa M. Alcott; Rem- 


iniscences ; 
taire). 


Patience (a manual of soli- 


Huss, Grorce Joun, at New York, No- 
vember 19, aged seventy-six. Author: Ped- 
agogical Piano Studies. 


Cresnota, Gen. Luia1 Pama pi, at New 
York, November 21, aged seventy-two. 
Director Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Author: Cyprus: Its Cities, Tombs and 
Temples; Folio Atlas on Cypriote Antiqui- 
ties. 


Lyman, Dr. Henry Munson, at Chicago, 
November 21, aged sixty-eight. Author: 
Artificial Anesthesia and Anesthetics; In- 
somnia and Other Disorders of Sleep; A 
Text-book of the Practice of Medicine. 


Nortu, Dr. Nexson L., at Brooklyn, N. 
Y., November 23, aged seventy-four. Au- 
thor: The Theory of Cause and Course 
Treatment of Inflammation; A Résumé of 
Epidemic Cholera. 


Densmore, Mrs. Heten Barnarp, at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., November 26, aged sev- 
enty-one. Author: The Maybrick Case; or, 
English Criminal Law. 


Mackey, Franxuin H., at Washington, 
D. C., November 26, aged sixty-two. Au- 
thor: Mackey’s Practice. 


Barnes, Gen. ALFrep CuTLer, at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., November 28, aged sixty-two. 
Author: (in collaboration) Barnes’ Brief 
History of the United States. 


Rankin, Rev. Jeremian Eames, D. D., 
LL. D., at Cleveland, Ohio, November 28, 
aged seventy-four. Author: Auld Scotch 
Mither, and Other Poems; Hymns Pro 
Patria; The Aversion of Young People to 
Christianity, and numerous other books. 
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